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OMVAB. MARCEL JOLF f- 
VET and YVES TAVERNIER : J 

Hlstolrc de In France rurale 
Volume 4 

666pp. Paris; Seull. 120 ft*. 


^temel dcs chamos ” was chipped 

«“T tfl,,ra sou « ,u t0 Preserve 
'" e , i^asant was jettisoning hi.i 

a ?^ danccs < his feasts, Ills 
speech. Ins traditional wisdom and 
practices; folklorists and SSiiSlL- 
S “ ,tar «* 1 » collect them Cos- 
tumes and tools were stuffed Into 
museums. Archives bulged S 


Like literacy, history Is an urban ^ S S ums ', Arrives bulged with 
?**• i lt i s 1104 surprising that it has m r p C £f ■ f°Lf blul d ar ? cd ways. Furnl- 
largeiy ignored folk mid activities "V 0 t},e homes of city 

beyond Its ken. The cZ ' S . c \ r S“ fleeted povSK 
servo as back/im™ ti. i-lYl!. u u or provided occasional relief en- 


u 1. Alie . country could 

■CaL-aMf* lts fn j2bitants 
raceless, su^c Jn savagery and rou . 

W t an • ^. a . s urban, like 
ciutensbip and civility • so w e ,< H 

3z£‘‘2r? t t£ ins 

Sssfisz n stest 

who tone tiie irJebe 

a&pMSiw 

teSSJft!-' 

I harm a -f < . ■ 


■ *«M4Vi Ml" 

cook lug Of die bour- 


terc5 the 

fieoJsle, 

historians wore among 
too last in France to devote serin uc 

SSH? 5 ^ «WM If wS 

pap£ng. Perhaps because it was 
I j asane Quidcly enough, per- 
W ^Ufe of die fairlynarrow 
hmJts within which academic hls- 
toiy kept in France before Ffibvra 
ml E^\?* rn f “J 0 * 1 *- At any rare, 
l n . s ^ to t of the suggestions tiiat 

FrS^F 

f^Sh s® d ®£fte 

Si.ES™ 3 *2° recent . to count as 


. «osea to aim if 

K mtoff SoiL better % word 

Ic X1i«” 



tnuiouB rurale francaise 1 1*11 11 
to 

dnn ft" 10, . bforeover, for a genera- 
tion, die lessons learnt from it 

rSriSr sSS 

Paytons du Languedoc in 1966 

Appropriately enough, that was 
lien the ffi 71 


have been more spartan mid cheaper 
h* Ltbe us Jirudecessors it 

departs from French practice I»v 
offering a pretty fair Index. And 
like them it tells a fascinating tale 

S? £Sit«“ from 

the previous volumes in that its 
nutliMs, Midi el Gcrvuis, Marco! 
Jolhvet and Yves Tavernier, Jiave 
submerged their personal identities 
tosteSi 0 Sf C !h 0,16 h'torpretation 

instead of three or four senarato 

?Sh ^ 1 “ l ® coherent theme 
1 S . dl f totegrarlon of the 

world !U5 r j re 4 m0tk *? 1 toduslfiol 
woiiu, and of tiie -semi -autonomous 

JJJJJJj* * eonom,Cs ineo capitalist 
<l ®*S r Provide masses of informa- 

iwsa^? fc° St Lf Very “^ ect °* 

life: economy, politics 

culture, mentality from cftnrSSS 
to cooperatives. They speak of 
wonien so crucial to S,raiScin?y 
f " d }? e *ode rural that marks 

Xi ^ ta ° l V of the young 

if SS^ nS / ,0itowcd fea **- AlsS 

£, edlt ’ * fwst reserved for them 
SL^t 110 '? generalized, leading to 
{be extinction of them as haUt 
Developments are placed in a 
k roi jd ohws interests and 
smuggles in French sodety and 
Hto Marxist standpoint 
inaEWlS 1 by , respect for fact 
a^ scrapdous (if debatable) socio- 

Thifta . ana * y ^ s interpretation 

5 *£3ar ave a wiU aimfoTS 

Sd/!r ew ^ dl whi ' Ie welcoming the 
Jndcr, more suggestive viow nf 
^uos time others have of2n (and 

fi'teCr 1 " ^ 


parable lo oilier Wesiern cimuiries' 

o! l< rNi» t0 'i‘! ,,L{ | i 1,,r 6 I H ‘ r «fiii 

."J, 1 ,;. V 11 hitter, however, makes 
a cnuhil eoninhuiicm i () rhe 

^ l ‘'‘ h t ys r wi!,l ! , 'h. wiili rmidsiurr 

ex^pmts covering (among other 

dSt. ° arB ° P4,rllun of *ho energy 

'£1ie volume Inis a rather compM- 
tni^* 1 r s4 f l,ct,, re 1 but the story it 

SSL .% Qult , e neul| y into two 
Kf**-; befoi ' B the 1950s and after. 
The former saw the completion of a 

in ,l, , u ■*««*. whereby 
1 fll hvays, schools, print and 
SJW **vl<* brought mo pon- 

n»ri t < v illt0 T- t >0 ,nark *t ond into tiie 
nation ; France. That was the Lime 

St? ri IO,,ul PSfey 50 1 out to stim- 
ulato nut more efficient production 

it. more 


had electricity, but less than one in 
four had running water (they would 
be four out of five in 1970} und 
less than four in a hundred were 
connected to a sewer. As lute ns 
1962, only nine por cent would lmvo 
no indoor lavatorv, and only six per 
cent a bath or shower: rural stan- 
dards remain well below urban 
ones. 

, , Wliat came widi tiie war (apart 

1 iiiy iui ( | di,ij e j„ lgM JO,, . from lUnyphorcs) were confidence, 

s «bsIdSj bor ? 1 of .Vichy propaganda 

» >un hi lintir. Even confirmed by the visible straits of 
iielnre the war, ihnso \y]in u.i city slickers, and a greater road incss 
uinsi were the NMHerfaSfi 0 h .? ndIe cash « • ■ and spend It. 
used little machiuorv Ma5£y bynt ! ,cates » cooperatives, left-wing 
on family loll. Unlntm^ p ?, rtles . an . rl right-wing leagues had 
Technological improvemSS^J^ worked between tiie wars to raise 
,Mt ‘d their accumulated m 3 P easant *s political consciousness 
P«y, of r old debts and ; L2S?; (tho incidentally, get little 

Jiiiid, i'oM-war inflatln^^ attention despite thoir contribution 
Ihwu fiirther, with ih« ILfli® P°i itl cal education). Now. at 
mure peasants than awr^Ht actunilly origiuutcd and 

mastery nf their hoIHln*. 'z* ^ political and economic move- 
1920s four-fifths of ■?£*%! ?* ent> their own, al] stemming 
liardlv mU. ..LS f from the reaUaation of. relative 


- — gimmickry, me 
togendary woollen stock- 
iSSn.-S™* economically essential. 


louviih UI 

peasants 
tog was 


art?— saiua Tr> in “^ 

fTSV"' L£ »“^ 

itgssi'ssw® 


Personalty , u WUfl 

*w»ed towards them? 


*» 7fi£ isSSg^isJat 


The autliors, who read es one 

read h fi !, S “if d S nts,g0 beca,,se they 
J2SJ i0 t we, i of coulSQ treat of a 
penod far sliorter titan those rim 

had to cover. But 
the throe-score years or so rhnr 
have gone by since 1913 were S5 

2 °«S' lto 2i or F ™ l] 

sjsJSf. sr* . jk 

forco numbered on lv ,0 | work 

0( the Intel, a propirXn nX C on" 


, ... uiutuunism netued rn 
Z C!Xte the favourable balance of 
pajmiwits that allowed France n 

Jg25f Rl «si«n ntilwoJ? and 
Romanian gasworks rather ihnu 
cheap grain at home. 1 

But revenues from capiml inves- 
"-d Unoi-e profitably in ail 
likelihood thiui it could hnve I»e 1 
at home) depended in the end Sum 
the peiisunt s thrift. Mi le.f n v 

Wmit y had d lal? 1 i rnV f d lo s P ,,ro 'toss. 
Z** * ,a d largely disappeared. Bill 

te Cf, '«toued thin, and n lur i 
degiee of self-sufficiency survived 
The low rent that Uni I mm iie i 
discouraged non-iicusanis uud 

w^lktl^hofn * ^ b y, lll °s* who relied 
on little help hcsldu their families 

ffsiaEiSia® 

uhi uhous bano n f centuries, largely 

huuKcrs . Ufltfib'i* („- . H .] L ,.. r 

nehihiour. 1 Na !o,ml 

mzmm 


hardly ever usnH* 1,1 e realisation of relative 

Today nine outsat if? S Poverty— not only material, but in- 
farmers einnjov nn noJf 11 ^ tollectupl and moral as well. Tho 
and, of those wim°#i PennM ? ,lt *l bonhonune Alisdre still sinlked over 

quuriers usc Q T,e far4,H eflr J b * th P. 1 ^ nd ‘ TOl,ld 0,1 ly 

c one rarmhund aj said the new peasant leaders, front 

One essential asDec* nf *. ■ te chaology. Hence the technological 
tion remained uncESift £ e , v ° lutl<m of the P Mt , twmn J y? a ™> 
food made olieap indusrt'.i S wI 011 CI l n . ,ni0U3 Boms in productivity 
iwsiihle. In social wBj ; 0 achieved on a const am surface 

cry for biftek renlac^T^^! 2?*..“ shrinking labour force. For 
bread. | w { .riff SSS fifl ? a time in her history France 
««tiy coma from die an n . ow P rotluces niore foodstuffs than 

Tiie source of that lav^^iS £!“ can consume. By 1974 she had 
holding worked bv Sn lSS become the second world exporter 
cheap food hi riin ORricuItural products, far behind 

■•eoMiiiM ton ni!l? SSL ™ the United States but ahead of the 
survival o? the family NetherIfll,ds ' Denmark and Canada. 

V0U "S were tempted bf The rural economy now joined 
workload und better r the market with a vengeance; and 
ronoitiuiis in the towns, ft higher productivity .--revealed its 
ju piiwum. then a second n costs. Between 3567 and 1970. 

» •« 11 rM P«W W 540,000 tons of friiir, 45,000 tons of 

wuicn llie Limily rum allied thifi cauliflower anrf’ tomatosB warn Has- 
snm« r of social 
•*< escape reniii 

Aili a sixth 


cial security. Aik troyed to maintain prices. In 1974, 

rwtijiined dubiwri 13 mil lion ^hectolitres of wine, over 

runally siraiued |»ut held. At h a sixth Of the harvest, had to be 
as the peasant only lay dawn hi distilled. In 1975, 250,000 tons of 
iiu‘ working unit fulfilled i apples were deliberately left to rot. 
naiiomil rule, I j n the early 1950s, over 70 per cent 

Tlu-re u-ern rn ,, en i„, in „ c , _ of French farms owned no tractor, 
fond hi-m-r Bn u « J ?y 1973 tfto nuniber of tractors had 
Wiirtinihct tiint copied 7hsT3 n ? reMad ^ nf °ld 5 so had the debts 
nindcs wliirli nVi,u?» »^i!a »5 incurred by peasants tiymg to 
rai I iiis < i modernize. The greater burden of 
c« - h meant tiiat more of the. weak 

r t- iU vp ^i ffiS! went to wal Jj »nd tho exode 
fitinl *il. n “V- 1 backwwk riiroHncreased. Economists os well 1 
fnmllu aB P easant leaders agreed that this 

”* v , torn* , und failure U i| was good for tiie national economy, 
t "i. l ?i '"Hhmal economy^ and production statistics seeemed to 
1 1 i.VYii iii 3 ? ds U V . lr,1Cr *M; 1 bear tiiem out. France, no longer 
... ti i 1 retonvoconig the world’s banker, had to achieve earth' is no lo 

.I. 1 • “, u, ‘ '' , P P0 Inimonsear W prosperity by competing in the of a way of Hf 

I n. in in tiie cities. But genera ti -world market, so agriculture bad to of production 

M'lllilillL'd llrlinlllvfi. ill " Unlflr Ilia nrruiiifilnn t'nrfl 17nl < mAi<s mitltinna /-LhAtti 


tli.il 1 iii the chics. Bur genera) ti world market, so agriculture bad to 
hii t remained primitive, (n ti enter tiie production race. Farmers 
nuio mu of ren rural families ■■ were to produce for export and pro- 
hi houses built heim e 191S, rit* duce . competitively, heuce to 
n homes over a cwian* modernize. Not savings 

ny 1946, f,„„. houses out 1- 


heuce 
but mort- 


gages bore witness to successful 
adaptation, ond the sons of thrifty 
peasants now amass debts as ener- 
getically as their forebears saved. 
Agriculture still contributes to the 
development of oLher industries by 
furnishing cheap goods and cheap 
labour, but it has also become an 
important client of banks and 
industry, and the trade balance 
would look still worse without it. 

All this, strongly supported hy 
seif-generated agricultural organiza- 
tions, completed tiie destruction of 
peasant society. The specific charac- 
ter of the peasantry had been the 
relative independence tiiat main- 
tained it, if not outside tiie market 
economy, at least on its margins. 
The new economic order has drawn 
fanners fully into the rest of tho 
world, an urbanized and industrial- 
ized world in which they are now 
producers and consumers like 
everybody else. 

Superficial differences subsist. 
Peasants eat twice as much bread na 
city folk, drink twice as much wine, 
and compare in general terms with 
urban workers even when tiie capital 
bass of their enterprise is vastly 
greater than anything a working- 
man would dream of. Yet, even 
compared with them, farmers* off- 
spring attend .school less, univer- 
sities far less, many less and later, 
consume loss and die sooner. 

More important perhaps, die 
nature of rural living has changed 
radically. There arc more unmarried 
men in villages, more old people 
(ini many regions over-60s have 
tripled in a century), and fewer 
voung. There are fewer people to 
help each other out in traditional 
ways, or to socialize. Neighbours no 
longer get together for veilldes, 
because there are no neighbours. 
Clubs and associations waste away 
for lack of members. Municipal 
d u ties, as in tiie late Roman 
Empire, become compulsory or are 
simply not fulfilled. Church and 
school empty out, traditional feasts 
are abandoned, the young no longer 
foil their traditional functions and, 
anyway, tiie sodail lethargy drives 
them away. They may return for 
fo-Mordc festivals Whadi are, like 
regionalism (and the schools tiiat 
taught it), inspired by urban Intel- 
-loctuals. 

The village is no longer an auto- 
nomouSj pecuHar entity, nor a 
diversified sod-nl whole. It is a 
unit of tiie economy, a dormitory, 
a sito for rdsidences secondalres, 
an agricultural establishment. The 
earth is no longer tiie framework 
of a way of Ufa, k is an instrument 
of production. The funner, oiir 
authors claim, Stas become an 
instrument too. At any rate, the 
history of what used to be peasants 
lias come to its end. 


A shared sense of France 


By Patrick McCarthy 

FRANCOIS MITTERRAND ; 
Politique 

640pp. Paris: Fayard. 49fr. 


In Politique Francois Miner and 


has published 600 pages of his 
speeches and articles from the late 
1930s to the present. As an insight 
into Prcndi history they ore dis- 
appointing. Although Mitterrand 
was a perennial minister under the 
Fourth Republic, lie seems never to 
have grasped tiie key issue of tho 
1950s: (he spread of industrializa- 
tion, guided by gnvcrnniiMitul subsi- 
dies and planning. He was directly 
responsible for Tunisia and Algeria 
but he had the wrong vision of their 
future. In 1953 he condemned the 
repression in Tunisia, but, when the 
Algerian rebellion broke out die next 
year, lie insisted that it bu crushnd. 
lie was still caught up in myths of 
assimilation und of autonomy with- 
out independence. In nn unfortunate 
piece of rhetoric he extolled France, 
“tiie mother-country which bears 
the joyous, much-needed tidings of 
civilization". When he became a 
socialist around 1970, Mitterrand 
learnt to talk plausibly about the 
iniquities of multinational corpora- 
tions and the inadequacies of Key- 
nesian intervention. But he was 
simply drawing on ideas which had 
been developed five or ten years 
earlier by MendAs-France and 
Michel Roeard. Indeed the com- 
parison with Mend&s is damning ; 
an innovative thinker opposed to u 
mediocre one. 

Yet Mendis Is in the wilderness 


while Mitterrand is the head of u 
strong, if in recent months rather 
bewildered, Socialist Party. At least 
twice, when de Gaulle returned to 
pmver in 1958 and after the May 
riots ten years later, Mitterrand 
seemed finished ; yet each time he 
staged a comeback. What is the 
secret of his success ? The short 
answer is tiiat lie is a consummate 
politician who excels at intrigue. 
His victory at the 1971 Epinay con- 
gress, where the brave new Socialist 
Party was born, was nothing more 
than a piece of skulduggery worthy 
of Tammany bosses andsmoke-filled 


rooms. More important, he weighs 
> a political scale. His 
decision to become a socialist 


stemmed, one feels, from a medica- 
tion on the May riots. His previous 
attempt Lo combat de Gaulle had 
collapsed during the 19G8 crisis 


X 4910 j 

a stronger movement was needed 
and socialism would give It a doc- 
trine and b party. When he began 
to negotiate with the Communists 
in tho canly 1970s Mitterrand did 
not agonize over the intricacies of 
Euro-communism and Its dubious 
brand of democracy; die best way 
to make the Communists behave 
was lo build a socialist party that 
had more voters til an they had. 
Mitterrand has always been able to 
attract voters, if not enough to win 
elections then at least enough to 
lose narrowly: in the presidential 
race of 1965 he got 45 per cent of 
the vote against de Gaulle, in 1974 
49 per cent agains t G 1 s car d 

d’Estaing. 

The value of this book is that 
it shows the politician at work: it 
is n piece of discourse. Political 
discourse is the way a leader talks 
to his _ followers, presents socio- 
economic problems in language 


The Mirror 

She cannot now regard herself 
as portraiture but 
only through this window 
open on a landscape 
rinsed to its essence 
drying slowly, starched , 

mid hung there like 
her husband smiling 
at himself , while distantly 
the rain of course 
still falls as it should 
■which is not on. them. 


John Mole 


which they can understand and 
makes explicit wliat they feel. 
Mitt errand's real skill as a politician 
lies in his ability to communicate 
to others a sense of France which 
they can share. Politique abounds 
in literature and history because 
he sets each issue iu a context. 
This context is more interesting 
than the content itself, 

His earliest articles show a sense 
of Itistory: at the age of twenty-one. 
he describes the Anschluss as a 
victory for Wagner over Mozart. 
This seems precious, but, during his 
wartime captivity in Germany, ha 
went on to write long pieces on 
Napoleon’s German campaigns: 
tlieir glory contrasts with his misery 
and the Second World War becomes 
part of an eternal Franco-German 
struggle. Already Mitterrand had a 
sense that French history from the 
seven teen tii century to tiie present 
formed e block and that it was a 
part of everyday and everybody's 
life. Tho Communards ana Louis 
XIV were not dead, they could be 
rest tree Led to explain the Resis- 
tance, During his 1974 campaign. 
Mitterrand said that the left wouild 
destroy the multinationals, as 
Richelieu had razed the fortified 
towns of southern France. He was 
inviting the electorate to see tiie 
left’s innovations as a continuation 
of the French past. 

Literature could be used In the 
same way. In 1964 Mitterrand 
quoted long chunks of Racine and 
Corneille in a parliamentary debate 
about atomic weapons, French lis- 
teners probably knew as little 
about Andromaque as about nuclear 
submarines, but Andromaque • at 
least was familial'. They agreed 
that a man who could discuss the 
one was competent ro judge the 
other. To Mitterrand Racine and 
Corneille were uot primarily great 
writers; they were allies in his 
battle against de Gaulle. 

Mitterrand's appeals to literature 
ore often surprising: die Catholic 
writers Benianos, Bloy and Pfiguy 
are all mentioned in this book. 
(Claude Roy claims that the first 
article Mitterrand ever wrote was 
on Francois Mauriac. It is not re- 
printed In Politique, which ia « 
pity ; it might be more revealing 
than the endless parliamentary 
speeches.) Pdguy’s oon tempt for 
money is clearly one of the in* 
. fiuences on Mitterrand’s socialism. 
During the Epinay congress he 
issuec an extraordinary diatribe 
against "the power of money, 
money that corrupts* money that 
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FINANCING STRIKERS 
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A realistic assessment of the controversial 
debate surrounding state aid for strikers. 
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£6.95 
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A pioneering study la which Professor 
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ECONOMY AND CLASS 
STRUCTURE 

Rosemary Crompton and Jon Gtibbai 
mglng tiie' Weberian theory . of 

te authors of; this book propose. 


class 


show ;how stress" can bg 


Challenging tiie Weberian th< 

-analysis, the authors o^ H?is b . _ 

';a workable cla^s theory capable of empiri- 
cal application 
£8.95/£3.50 

THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF 
BERNARD MAJVDEVILLE: 

Virtue and Commerce in Early Eighteenth 
Century England 

Thomas A, Horne ' r . • ' ■ 

:Th 0 , Author argues : that MandeviPo’s 
thought can best be understood' os a Hovel 
.and provocative defence of the commer- 
'dial society theft emerged in England after 
•the Restoration of 1660 
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fhar'iinh Thit^j»miss b "^ S ii. n !- 0, T^ and naiiuimli/mions with grass-roots 
«,<L wrJ Ki ^ , *]*■ IwiWlwtai. Mitterrand does not. 

i rSon ^u?»sr a&f 

OjpuRlu nf U,is I 'eg i iy-i j, h° I a » g u agu! b *p *“ Ca " Wl * 'j'4' ,U " fi,,,lge - 
Mitterrand, who was brought up a , c ' n . " IS Catholic background 
Catholic, claims that socialism con- Mm. The war between lihe 

nnues the C hlIi idle op position to schoolmaster and Uic village 

capitalism although Uiis opposition P™*, h fiiiHlly over iu France 
Has net n. illy been us much right as nn “ t!iere u *o many Catholics in 


left-wing. 

The main ihnisL of Mitterrand's 
references is, of course, to the re- 
publican tradition, especially to 
Cam lie nu and Ferry. Once more 
ins choice is not always fortunate. 

Jules Ferry, who began the Endo- 

CIi mu conquest, is resurrected to . «... 

defend the French presence In Alee- ,a j* 1 ’ ... n 11 ‘ ncc °i' l0S - He seems 
rla. But in die 1960s Mitterrand *? d,s 'J“® cities tor he often coils 
invokes (ho republican values of ll,ein . HMUimun". He lias little 
liberty and equality in order id ex|,enencP of industry — wliich 
attack the Gauliists. Ho recoil- see "?. yo f “«ocher odd trait in a 
struct? French history hs a struggle socia hst leader-— and he is deeply 
between monarchy and democrats. ? tta „ e 4 . lo old rural France. 


t he Socialist Party. To please 
them Mitterrand Invokes Emmanuel 
Mourtfcr. whose philosophy- of 
Persoiiulism may well have influ- 
enced autogestion and certainly 
offers it a historical respectability. 
Significantly, . Mitterrand .stresses 
autogestion in local government 


fho left lias Inherited the great 
Revolution nnd the thwarted upris- 
ings of die nineteenth century — Mit- 
terrand intends to spend his retire- 
ment writing a book ubout the 1848 
revolution. Ho also admires thu 
■Romantic writers who 


hi Politique lie keeps reminding 
ns that lie is rlio member r»f parlia- 
ment for the Niivre, a region of 
small towns und farms. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
all tins goes beyond Mitterrand 


jko mantle writers who supported himself. If he has' bee ah ik n ^ ^ ^ - 

muS a? ,,us is. ™s " ne Ske,econ Dm ‘ e “ °< *■ 


sec. 


public Into a contemporary 
:inJist discourse. It is because 
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The poet and the emperor 


By Oswyn Murray 


HERMANN IIROC1I : 

The Death of Virgil 

Translated by Jc.ni Sturr Untcr- 
meycr 

493pp. Routledge. EG. SO. 


The Virgil whose dcarli is the sub- 
ject of Herman n Urocii's famous 
novel Is not the Roman Virgil, born 
in 7G bc; bm the Virgil born 2,000 
years later on October IS in tlic 
year Eight nf the F.v.cl-s, or 1930 as 
It la now called. The bimilletiiiiuiu 
of the poet’s birth occurred, it 
might seem, at a turning point 
in European history, as men 
sought to come to terms with 
tha realities nf National 
Socialism; the new Virgil was to be 
tiiQ symbol of a new synthesis of 


French people nre troubled by the 
economic and social changes which 
bavo taken place since tho 1950s. 
French society has been anything “ 


This jiimbio of themes often 
degenerates into sentimental, 
sonorous verbiage: "I am the can- 
ulriAte of the united left, tho 

ECiiaroiis left, tho eternal left, i r j »w< auvuung 

which, before mo and after me, has “ ut s t aI * c nn£ i Hie Socialist Party 
and mil Incarnate the values of the ?*£■ ™ success to the Increase in 
French people ”, proclaimed mi. v„ d “ s fC i “! ,z . a _ tI0 ! 1 B nd urbanization. 

demand reforms, 

Pl , - , - « ea , with the past. 

* 'ensured by the sense of 


£111 The Mouse that roared 


„„ in..,..., ... , .... tno symbol or a new synthesis ot 

uusttation from 1 lie Walt Disney Biography P°Mri Cfi and humanism. It is per- 

nans for such reasons that his birth- 


By Robert Melville 


BOB THOMAS 


rrenen people ”, proclaimed Mlt- !™ msirla Nation a 
terrand In 19S5. Yet his historical «*«»■« they 
“S n. S c “ uine n " d is 8hnr td by Egg* Wflnc bridges with the past,* 

K y T f i^r 11 1 p . CQp l e of W« genera- ,,eas .« | ro<l by the sense of „ 

»/? s b'Wtablo nowadays to Mitterrand incarnates a T bc Walt Disney Biography 

compare Mitterrand with Blum but L an V- iar Fiance and lie convinces 304 do Npw p nD M ., T .P ay _ 

Jn fact the two men are very dif- ^ ls ,st ®ncrs that it will still be there — gP-_j j e W English Library. £9.50. 
ferent, not least in their culture. m . l ia future. His real links are nnt *"* ~ ~~ ^ 


SSfAWs 


jammer Kids, KrnzyKutMutt und nS m 1 " r ul, bough then, 
Jeff and Felix tie Cat, but It f! i ih . l W ,r * on i l,B 
pleased Dio public nnd it was n sign xist W0L r' 1 drawin B* 

fi to rihrlMfSi •Si I 

& 22 ?&ssiv&!a 

Sms FU.blici.iy, so 


avant-garde Revue Blanche, where comeback*. Do Gauiie "3*3 Ss *? hoto ’ n,,a the company to Uisncy. lt I, 

Debussy was music critic and the J’ ran . co . t brough n socond industrial halfienadi %}!! «: ho P sIl, 8 a needed the publ icily, so ,na «ed time If | lL . 

illtistrattons were done by painters S7?“Sf2P b , y usill « the Janguage this audiorirad fe/ ia 'l. t,spicc ^ L of IKSm "k, 4 ? 1 llll1K0 , f j >r thc °*wuJd off. would now be worth $7 
like Bonnard and VuUIaid. fit- of tradlt *oiial nationalism. His roots biography. They but royal Has on tha sale of 

terrnnd is « proviuclal who show. T rcr *. n *e early Third S«nS chr»£«? W1 t h Nr novelties connected uHti, 


taps 

day was celebrated especially in 
Germany und Italy. Many of lIiusl- 
colebrutions wurc innocent 
enough — The Beekeepers of Trento 
to Vu-gil thc Immortal Master Is thc 
title of one pamphlet; and some 
were even useful : Snbbadini’s 

Italian state edition of thc poet, 
one of thc most attractive ever 
printed, was thc best text for 
the next forty years. 

Seven years Inter another 
bimiltennhim proy irked a more 
overtly political^ response : the 

rebirth of Augustus in 1937 was the 
occasion for/propaganda as sicken- 
ing as the propaganda nt the Berlin 
Olympics a year earlier. Nothing 
useful -known to me survives from 
these celebrations, except the 


himillenarisin uf tlw 19.10s hud 
u dc-uper uffi-ci mi him. fgi l is 
own l liuur.v uf history u-.r 
hiiiiillciiniu] ; at uuy rmc it iN 
clear that thu p'i!iiic;il classicism 
of the age mm billed with hi-, 
pliilusopliy, if it did not cansc 
tt. Bnicli believed that history 
moved in cycles of 2,000 years ; his 
own Hgc sturnl on the ' lioinidary 
between “ the no longer and die 
not yet ”, where man was con- 
demned to being (in the fnrnuiUt- 
tion of his first novel) a “sleep- 
walker”. In The Heath of Virgil 
the cm per nr mid the poet represent 
the two modes uf consciousness ; nr 
lather Virgil, as lie lies dying, 
moves from ihe Augir.ian '* no 
longer" invalids the “not yet” 
which is Cltristiuniiy ; 2,000 years 
later the process repeats itself In 
and through the novel, with Her- 
mann Broch as the new Virgil. The 
metaphysical dimension was present 
from rho beginning: thc novel 

started as a projected talk 
for Austrian radio In 19 JIG nit 
" Literature at the end of n cultural 


upiicli **, v.liiili f"i- bin s-.tiicriilic fc*.i- 
Mtiis In m vd ini n n short si m y, 
'* Vii gil’s llunieciiiiiiiig ". Thin 
limpid iiuvullii of eighteen pages 
I Oil tains almost the whole message 
nf the massive GOO-page prose ptit-m 
which eventually aimeorcd in 194 'I, 
siniuk.ineoiisly in Germuii a ml in 
this authorised 1-higlish ti an station . 

Virgil’s lust eighteen hours on 
earth upen with his m rival from 
Greece at the pot t nf Hi iiiidisiutu. 
duspeiatdy ill. The luxury uf sliip 
and pit luce lire contiiisied with the 
streets crowded by “ the mass ” nr 
" tho herd" ivhu celebrate the 
I. cadet- Augustus’s ret urn — Bruch's 
inictusi in "mass psychology” is 
■me hi his k-ss mu-active intellectual 
features. TIil* seeund "move- 
mem ", adngto, is a long evocation 
in the third person of Virgil's 
consciousness hs he drifts 
delirious through the digit t, ro 
tho final rcnllzation tlint the 
Aencitt must be hurned. In the 
third seriion this issue is debuted 
in a si- lie j uf ci nivcr sal inns with his 


Interferences 


By Paul Bailey 


DAVID COOK i 
Walter 

205pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.25. 


David Cook’s third novel accounts 
for die life, such os it is, of a 
mentally retarded mail named 
Walter Williams. Walter's 
genealogy is briefly and baldly 
"Augustan Exhibition of Roman- chronicled: his futlicr, Eric, was 
ness” which is stilj being held in the son of his own sister, who had 


£ ft 5jw5=B5, «iehoMh° ,,,a 

of rim k n® to r the sch °olteachcrs 
or tho post-Dreyfus year- — - 

ousts of Marianne tuid the 
oE rural radicals. Itself «, 

Fr& if' Th ‘ rd R«PUMIC 
_.. en S . history nnd . culture i 


Jiisrory nnu. culture into st n ,0 By or French t lnnt :* V . ” “ ,,u uammit ,y »verc .sold, (Oiuntilit- 

repetition. In Its ^oxt- tu create ti Baudela^\^ s d DU nf n ^ Qd aioa^blai PR 10 J ive nSia'lnriS?® l V ul s,Jml u "’ 

b fc‘' t J b c ecama a prudent dur,n P hts presidMcy Indutrfol row ofw] JiS Sh a P e «cot va J ue Judffmcnts in Tlmmas's text.) 


nv-jaSH 011 0VGrbcar iiig Louis 
MaUfir ® wts an apostle of 
common sense who 
mocked upper-class extravagance. 


ised to make 
as he could and 


iatZV* ^ th ? s£uff of Mitterrand’s 

» fosss 

®*ecutlve powe 
SSS?®?? 18 perfionaT rule, de 
WBatuua to Mltte 

JS^SSS^' Wlien de UUU2 lo 
futroduced direct election of Hib 

4? 19G , 2 > Mitterrand rS 
SefSTj^ the last pro- 

. si. 


^i“« StaS - few: v of ■» a* Pi. r ir:,, 1 smffsi*i 

ind iiP cXy n Ja Er c gi ra ^™ md *^«.« n ij ™«.(i,i,b a ,as“s g ,i,Bw " if - ■■■ 

wos a Uutcluiwn 


Ills producilopti 
.1, ujtpnriunlties fa> 
P»i*U Jn tho slorjr4 

<U ilia houses, . ia 

utloinpis tu got Into 
iTcncw put up by ihd 
I*i|!s, ii«iiik vurlous household 
r un ‘l by giving tho pigs it 
inslriinieiiiN, the .singing a&d*i 
c'litiUI Im worked In "nsiirf 

Ho Uu ise two u f ],is driorfo 

rrrjic the tlmructcrs; W 1 
responsihle f<u- tho iilfiS, the it 
"*f , |be wolf. Tlus pigs are 0- 


wolf, in Bob Th omul's * 
_ .Nluhheriiig iuos(fi^« 

avilluln” * 


■ Mussolini’c exhibition centre on 
. the outskirts of Rome— a collection 
of casts and models of Roman 
antiquities which remains poten- 
tially the best teaching museum in 
-the- world. • 

In the - light of these Augustan 
.-renewals, the chnice nf Virgil to act 
as. symbol of what for Broch were 
tho central problems of art— the 
relations between culture, politics 
and the artist — was almost inevit- 
able. It may bc that the 


Possessions 

By Susamiah Clapp 


MARGARET BLOUNT i 
A Woman of Property 


been interfered with by their father. 
Sarah Williams never discovers the 
truth about her husband's 
parentage. 


brutish.. Eric as Iter mate. They 
honeymoon in SoLithpnrt, where Lite 
n uphill bed does unt creak from 
their joyful efforts at - love-ntnkiiig. 
They take a Mystery Tour to Bootle. 
A week later, they are back In thc 
small Lancashire town they call 
home. Months pass before thc mar- 
riage is consummated. Eric leurns 
tu be a lover of sorts, rhanks to 
Sarah's puriciice und application. 
After seven years, Sarah is re- 
warded with a pregnancy. Complete 
at last, she rejects her husband’s 
sexual overtures. The Williams's sex 
life is finished. From now on, Sarah 
reasons, she will have a child to 
love. 


The child is neither bright nor 
beautiful. At his first school he is 
called "Shitty-Punts'* by the other 
-^-Trie-opening -chanters of Walter children— under his trousers the 
aro especially good. Pre-Walter, as M*-3M»r-nJd Walter is still wearing 
it were, the tone Is one of -grim nappies and plastic knickers. He is 


young, uninuriivd 
by her mother that 


coirtedy. Thl* 

Sarah is warned 

men have r nasty side to their 
natures, and that, the brutes have 
a way of satisfying it. Sarah heeds 
the warning und picks tile far from 


a misfit nnd on embarrassment. Snrah 
find-, it itnpu^siblL- in \uvl- hint, and 
tells Gud about the guilt she suffers. 
In one of the novel’s most moving 
scenes, Sarah tries to push her son 
off a railway bridge as a train 
approaches. Site docs not succeed, 
to her immense relief. 


older, Sarali 


ne ws of Pompidou’S S E, and ionkim» , 15ney employ draughtsmen morn ntrZi 1° . each tua» A Woman ot Property 

death and his first thought was rel *lng outside tfae picture* J han Win*elf to carry on? his ?d eu^ ISSS,*“ » <rf T,,u wo,f - OnorfN ■ 278pp. Hutchinson. £4.95. 
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Eh “™“ £ a™ ft'^rsrsnanea' 

sant tenac ty about Pompidou which 14 not a smile for t, 11 h , a $ ln mind. Iiwrit* ha^droSlf .ft fc 08 . W3H a stroke , of I* 

laSL’sateAgiS af ™ id •* 

he same everything Jn the phataenmh Mickey Mouse to n 

• Aa rabbiMworks drew hW 

“yn of !w JSlS? 7 , P- front Itl I n h,s SCflp ch for smoothly 

of the __. Ble cjnenia lookiiiH „„ jng moveincm. nic n p« 


• had jnedernized them. . In the nasr u ^ en °inly the next eenemtinn 

. [Orthodox j 
,read"Aferx k . 
guarded secret 
of Dus Kavital 

■ gas Ssi gSS 


£S?i2S!£*- l^sssa^s. S?SW2-3JSS "° ,f? 


, , f |rst fcature-Jcngti d*,. 
was Sn 0w • White and tke* 


. Margaret Blount's third novel Is a 
..busy, lolloping account of a woman 
Who, confronted with Paris’s three 
godaesses, makes the least immedi- 
ately engaging choice: “Money 

gaVe one a place to be, a body for 


heroine's existence ; her downward 
path rather than her doom. A 
Woman of Property is stocked with 
Incidental satisfactions: with obser- 
vations about the clusters of charac- 
ters which jostle a child’s mind 
for. attention; about the differences 
between tea at the ABC and coffee 
in department stores. More impres- 
sively, it is persuasive about rhe 
sense of displacement as well as 
the sentimentality which sets Joan 


ad. ff 0 . 


As Walter grows 
feels more and more 
husband speaks only to rtio racing 
pigeons he breeds. She lacks both 
rhe courage and the imagination to 


of responsibility is such that the 
idea of escape is never anything 
more than a tantalizing contingency. 
The delight she experiences when 
her son lq given o medial job nt 
the local Woolworth's is of a muted, 
short-lived kind. But then, There Is 
little delight For anybody ln WaZtor. 
Eric and Sarah exist merely, and the 


IIABrnln rr ( nr .... «... T ,~r, UIIC UHU OUI HH MISl IllUlUiy, HUU UIU 

yearqmg for lag mats and Put-U-Ups. dl . QQry dayg g 0 by . 0f die Wo , 
The novel is much less precise when Eric seems the more fulfilled — lie 





hiLiLs-- r 


» ■ — • ■ ■ ^ 


grumble when Theltfa rr 

misses of whir *' ^ 

fe tobJca handful 


nse number of drawings B,,r i* lnf0 competHW *-,' A woman of Property unwinds 

done to eliminate the , standard Hollywood fdj’ unusually and with complete suit- 

1 iwerks mi maUnn ... « was infinitely moro tlW" ability, moving not from incident to 

product, than jlie averaW^Jv incident, but from place to place. 
»m ; jio l^v than IwojnilTW't v -Jqan Saxby’s options are somewhat 
rags were ut'Ctled to embodied in three' aunts — 

Disney continued to make ¥s.^:;a 1 wnak. one who tokos her. niece 

rba? he would 1 lia , ve b ro'dl^*’ f ^ 

diHKfc thu profits he . , of r era confidentes 1 abbut tnenstru- 

otnor ambitious proieca litibn and mascara; and a third 

..filra-mukiun, . ;J: r . wto mostly munches while cosset- 

• Snow Whir* ^ : :.^hg her Treehold--but the moat 

!-”• - ” «i(e was TOsaf Ya important factoi-s in her life, and Ln 

the novel, are houses and their dis- 
memberment. Joan sees her. first 
and snuggest domain — a grand- 

S unday 
. pictures 
Elopement ”, 
never 


. less pi 

it is on tlie attack. The perils of 
contain porary acquisitiveness are 
accorded an unsatisfactory short- 
hand,, in which possessions are mon- 
ster-sized, synthetic and too much- 
gloated over ; watching her children 


has his pigeons to look after ; birds 
don't embarrass. They die within 
months of one another. To their 
offspring, now twenty-seven, they 
have been “ taken off by Josus . 
He sits by his mother’s corpse for 
days, hoping that Jesus will return 
her to him. 

The final part of the book denis 
with Walter coping with life In an 
institution.. It ends with 'him 

ev»en more debilitated than hlmSfelf. 
Along tho way, ho Is mode to suffer 
any number of Indignities. People 


° l i I nor imiurcij 

J Dbbie fish fingers and soap operas, 
ran regards them :as 'potential 
" crypto men ", Percipience seems 
wasted on such skimpy material ; 
the drunkenness and shoplifting in- 
dulged in by: Joart seem the laaBt 



Since A Woman of Property is 
wmeett from rhe viewpoint of one 
to whom tilings are mostly more 
real than people,' it is doubtless part 
of Margaret Blount's Intention to 
allow objects dwarfing — sometimes 
seeming to spawn— their possessors 
or would-be owners. But while the 


Things 

,„ nr „ Potent , 

(particularly any males) 
r - °* ten too obviously ' ' radu 


are certain! 
presences, 


Jy ; made into 
the characters 


. are too 
[reduced, and 



.. . iiig the lavatory or opening cup- ' m J^ii .T t |T|,. u v, 

hoard doors— dismantled by^deaSi ' s^ak f W ‘ W d 10 
' apd scorned. Her most status-riddled 8pC k Eo en sel1 


instilt him, jeer at him, and abuse 
hi in. Like his paternal grandmother/ 
aunt, he is interfered with: once by 
a 1 girl, nnd then— horribly— by an 
old fellow Inmate 1 who , SrijjkS Rf 
paraldehyde. Tliat ne manages to 
survive at all Is something of n 
mlracl^: It Is this slangs survival 
that David. Cook 'c'olobvatesj 


he Went info the ; 
jerk business and • , tota[u J 
orraed it iwfth 
started 
Vast area „ 
for & bigger and 
It was coni ' 
and 


..bouse (“Hie view, the downstairs 
* -the people " providing all her 
id dreamed of) is stripped 
xpansive furniture in front 


ves', they" become ..''Much of falter Is brilUantly 
rheje, pompous or ' common. ,PeC- done— the .' .mother’s 1 death { ; the 
uliarjy, the Supporting charac- pigeon , coAipetidoh : a. ghastly 

ters are most convincing when least murder in the .hospital.. Walter’s 
independent; whan— like a weedy UiWted progicss Is . subtly ftpd 
boy who. 



lil’.-iyi y ex-tillin'; rinijiH ami 

V,riu.., , iid with Aiif;ii‘.iu% himf.ell. 

Thu jniriiiinj uf ilic- Acncitl is lIio 
CL- iural my th m thu Imok, and the 
isbuu.s it ruisis are ruul oil o ugh. The 
.111 tit-ill wnr]i| mi uii i Minus ly be lie veil 
ilut Virgil’s run si ms foi \-.\uitiiig to 
dcMi-oy iiis poem wore a esthetic : 
the work wus uiifiiiished, us the half- 
line^ show, and Virgil was a per fac- 
tion iM. It is perhaps a sympiom of 
the mullei n critic's attention to form 
without regard to content that he 
finds this exphuiaLimi satisfying: 
Broch. with some justification, 
wishes iu probe bencuLh that atii- 
iikIl-: docs it rually explain thc 
destruction of ;i work v.-hich clearly 
required cm Iv the smnmn uhiiims nf 
the pool? Another possible reason 
is rejecied by Broeh almost out of 
hand. Timagenes, disillusioned with 
the political regime of Augustus, 
hod burnt his history of The Deeds 
of Caesar Augustus: but for 

Bruch the poot has a duty to 
society, und Augustus the man of 
act inn Is rightly proud nf his 
acliiuvcmcnts ; therefore his social 
arguments fur thc preservation of 
the Acncitl uru not refuted, though 
they tire irrelevant to the ultimate 
tusk of poetry. Virgil has become 
convinced that his poetry, In con- 
centrating on beauty and excluding 
grief nnd ugliness (a debatable 
point I, hus falsified reality, and 
ir is reality tlint he sees now for 
tlic first dine in the face of death. 

The iirgument, at on the 

mythic level, is compelling, os the 
two protagonists, poet and poli- 
tician, talk past each other. 
Suddenly Virgil gives in: he 

has seen that the sacrifice of 
his life’s work is less diffi- 
cult than the effort of love needed 
to hand on his poem to Augustus 
and to posterity. In a moment of 
spiritual Insight Virgil has sensed 
the coming or the Christian era ; 
and Broch mirrors these events 
2,000 years later iu giving his work 
lo the post-war world. 

The ideas in Bruch's novel are 
powerful ; it is their expression 
which causes disquiet : too much 


of the .style and structure depends 
on a misreading uf his hero, James 
Joyce: even at its best rhe language 
is insistently transcendental, lacking 
in concrete images and historical 
context. Broch has taken the novel 
of the stream of consciousness to 
rhe limits of abstraction and 
hurnourlussncss. Symptomatic is his 
proud statement : r ‘ we can probably 
claim that the sentences in the 
adagio nf the second part belong to 
the longest in world literature ”. The 
translation, alas, faithfully repro- 
duces the syntax of the original, 
and replaces the sententiousness of 
Broch with tho nays, albeits and of 
yores of the classic Victorian his- 
torical novel. This, combined with 
Brock’s romantic vision of decadent 
Rome and obsession with mass 
psychology, produces a distinct 
touch nf the Alma-Tademas. 

With typical modesty Broch once 
compared himself with his two great 
Austrian contemporaries, Kafka and 
MusiJ: "we all three have no real 
biography. We lived and wrote, and 
that’s all." In fact everything 
Broch wrote is autobiography. Like 
the village doctor in his unfinished 
novel The Bewitchment, he stood 
hs an outsider recording tho pheno- 
menon of mass hysteria. In the 
novel the Inhabit ants of a mountain 
village, acting at the behest of a 
mysterious antichrist, scorch for 
buried gold as part of a Celtic 
revival which included human sacri- 
fice. At the end the leader la 
assimilated to the village council, 
and everything returns to normal. 
Or so the narrator believes : in fact 
nothing is the same and it is the 
doctor who has changed. The 
Bewitchment was first drafted in 
1934 ; In The Death of Virgil Broch 
is more hopeful : tha writer pre- 
serves his work, which Is not with- 
out its value, even If it falsifies 
reality ; and he is privileged to 
catch a r.limpse into the future age. 
But ultimately perhaps it is die 
.individual not the work of art that 
counts ; the discourse with death, 
which Broch claimed to have begun 
in the Gestapo prison after tlie 
Anschluss, reaches Its culmination 
in the last and most mystical section 
of The Death of Virgil, ns the poet 
drifts into the unknown. 
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THE BABY SITTERS 

Are the Arabs going to co/ifro/Britain ? To find 
out you will have to read this book. 

. 1 ‘Superior example of the ‘it could happen here ’ 
genre . ... good, rapid, clever and frightening. 11 . 

Ian Kennedy Martin 
£4.80 

David Cook 

WALTER 

The new novel by the author of Albert’s 
MemorlaTand Happy Ezfdings and the January 
choice of the New Fiction Society, . . . .. . 

; An Alison Press Book j £4.25 

Bararie Penrose & 


THE PENCOURT FILE 

' The.- book , that . : .,vviW reve irbe rate throughout, 
British political life and prove essential reading . 
.. . fori anyone interested in the survival of good ■ 

; and democratic government anywhere in the . 
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Anxieties of the poet 


^.JlLL . -'- — ' - ' " ~ - Collins rcrtalnly lived n troubled 

Dnnorc l ife ’ and e n»aNy surely lie had dif- 

Ky I 3t Rogers ficulty m finding a voice of his 

own. Whether this expressive crisis 

'- J -- really has much to do with the 

PAUL S. S1IERWIN s pressures of the Enlightenment, or 

Precious Bane the legacy of Milton even, is quite 

Collins and the Miltonic Legacy another issue. And I think that the 
— 1. e „ "sensibility” label lias only made 
i^??'/An S nr?» S ty Texas it harder to see the quiddity of 

Press ( AUPG), £7.65. Collins and his contemporaries, 

■■'■' " ■■■ ■ ■■ "" ■ " ■■■ ■ ■ '»" ■■'■ that is to identify their private 

Poor Collins ; poor Kit Smart ; n " d dl j™ 5 ;. “ .!*« as 

poor Chatterton I How they shame a '*.® st m the collective Iiteiary con- 
us into condescending epithets- " C '°, ■ ""w' '. S ■ a ^° tl,er * f m0l 1 ‘r 

each of them with liis symbolic life V"? . f °s 811 

and death, his gestures of non* * iat .. , com ™ lll ? ent ,.i 10 . in,a * 

defiance, his parade of fuihire. The wildness is libcraiing, 

inner message of Matthew Arnold’s desirable > imd enabling ? It 
Victorian critique is that Gray and obviously is so, for one kind of 
his generation should have stiff- Jailer ; hut does Collins belong in 
ened their lip and faced up to tho tl, ls 8 rou P ‘ 

Augustan bully. A more tender- There is a revealing conjuuciioji 
minded culture will naturally spare 0 f ideas whan Mr Slierwdti is talk- 
the rod of criticism.. The pro- imj about Collins’s Unkago of tho 
Romantics (pathetic aspirants to an se Tf with idio powers of darkness, 
unattainable glory) have now boon p opB ho says, would have role- 
reassigned to the age of sensibl- gated such ravings to die Cave o£ 
Iity”, as scarred victims of ail Spleen: 


oppressive segment of history. 

Paul Sherwin's Collins is a child 
pf Saturn and melancholy. He Is 
still poor Collins, but he merits not 
so much a good dressing-down as a 
friendly counselling session. There 
Is a difficult family situation, you 
see : young William hasn’t been 
able to detach himself from his 


plccti : 

Still, one might reply that for 
tho poet as poet the way of 
Heathcliff Is preferable to that 
of Edgar Linton (Pope's own 
successes being a case in point), 
that the prophetic imagination Is, 

S enerlcaily, involved with fearful 
arkness— which must be faced, 
whatever the risk to tilie self. 


end up with a lu^t ami alienated 
Collins. But you have to bug 
several queiiimis. ft i* 11 nlc worthy 
ill at Mr Shot win commonly leaves 
aside recent nr literal models in 
his search for Cullius's ancestral 
sources. 

Tims the eloquent treatment of 
the “Ode 011 the Poetical 

Character " spirals elaborate con- 
jecture around relatively few Mil- 
tonic echoes. It wholly neglects 

Akeuslde, though as Roger Lons* 
dale has pointed out (in the edi- 
tion Mr Shc-rwin uses), the 
reminiscences of The Pleasures of 
Imagination . . . seem too consis- 
tent to be coincidental ”, Similarly, 
0 most revealing background to the 

Ode on Liberty ” is provided by 
Areopagitica, but only at die cost 
of discounting the obvious 

** progress ’* model, Thomson's 
Liberty, which furulsihcs themes, 
images, and strategics to die ode. 
Of course, Milton is a poet of tran- 
scendent resonance, while Akcn- 
sldc and Thomson are minor 
artists. But thcro Is proximity, ns 
well as scale, tn consider. Children 
grow lip affected by humdrum 

parents and nondescript siblings, 
not just tormented by heroic ances- 
tors. In litis book Milton emerges 
os on unchallenged ntawstic force, 
like some disapproving ancient who 
lingers iu childless HameUn. 


of Mil tun's gi-und llicoguity the 
‘■sad niutiirity" of the Enligliieii- 
iiiciii; the “Ode to Fear” is 
0 iiuiinicd by the possibility cif its 
own in au tli cut icily "). Ho makes 
some exceedingly telling points 1 
with regard in the “Udc to Even- 
ing ”, where Milton conics through 
pretty well unmed lated. He shows 
now ihe personified Evening 
“ merges imperceptibly with the 
landscape over which she pre- 
sides ” and he brings out the “ twi- 
light consciousness " embodied in 
the poem — '* a mood of pensive 
reverie , poising midway between 
receptivity and creative action ”. 

Good critic as ho is, Mr Shcrwin 
seems to ine to get Collins only 
half right. His sense that Collins 
wns drawn towards a violence of 
expression which he dared not 
fully set in motion fs a just one. 
And tho author’s recognition that 
Collins built private crises into the 
embarrassed transitions of his 


poetry supplies another important 
emphasis. But wus all that worry 
really tho pledge of Ills creativity? 
And if Collins was ** a being 
adrift ”, is that wholly a matter of 


traumatizes fibUius and crowds him pnebc imagination. If the history ds 
out”. This has induced all kinds of written! in terms tltat define poets 
strain. The younger man is " self- as prophets (disregarding their 
divided”, he undergoes “turmoil” function as moralists or social 
and “ unappeasable terror ", lie Is critics or natural observers or any 
beset by tear and nervous prostru- other excellent and indispensable 
tion. His apparently high-spirited role), then you will automatically 
poetry turns out to be “ terribly 
tormented”; his thwarted “aggres- 
sive longings ” break out in, sudden ^ 

The boys on the boards 

liahteument barring his wav. He 

longs to enter the visionary com- — l_ 

Slid* srr ™ "CirtS By Kenneth Muir 

modern. 

The case-history Is more compli- — 

cated than that of oonrse, and Pro- MICHAEL SHATIRO 1 
fossor Sliorwin (who must see a lot Children tit the Revels 

sjissrks’MSs aw 8Wta *^ 

a writer of the mid-eighteenth can- «J!e and Himr PUiw 
tury aspiring to the condition of 313pp, Guildford : Columbia Univer- 
Blake, and we can hardly blame s,t y Press. $18.75. 

Collins if he cracks under press jre, » ■»■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ,7'n n , rr^TTSV 


luii, wiiu 3 b lucai eriecrs nc explores 
with great sensitivity. He does har- 
bour nevertheless a fatal incli- 
nation for words like " icon icily ", 
“ logocentric ", “ metamorph ical ”, 

" volatilization ”, and phrases llko 
" daemonic matrix ”, “ ontological 
bivalence ", “ theophanic utter- 

ance ". He enjoys good ringing 
cadences (“ the magnificent excess 


historical circumstance, rather than 
personal mako-up? Mr Shcrwin 
clearly thinks that anxiety is an 
interesting ns well ns a productive 
state. I nope he is wrong about 
Collins, for we can never bo cer- 
tain: the feelings tho poet nur- 
tured for Milton are as irrecover- 
able as the siren's songs or 
Achilles’ false name, My own In- 
stincts are to get past tho turmoil, 
where this is possible, to the lovely 
affirmation: just as one avoids an 
anxious person for a relaxed and 
positive one. But others may find 
neurosis a compelling interest 
and — however occasioned — neuro- 

sis there is iu those strange, over- 
cast poems. Foor Collins. 


the child actors must have been go the next nigliL to see The Mouse- 
particularly conscious of die contrast trap. 

between ' actor- an dhisroie. ■ Some fifty of tho plays performed 

Although the kind of acuug by the children's companies before 


niuiuuun me Kinu oi acuug by the children's companies before 
demanded by Lyly s mythological tlie advent of Lylv nre known only 
comedies was J,oss naturalistic than by their titles. Professor Shapiro 
mat required by Middleton’s' plays, mentions tlia.appurent popularity of 
Professor Shapiro believes that a plays about pathetic heroines and 
natural style of actiug in die latter he Is needlessly cautious in making 
plays set off the mimicry dC adults tentative assumptions about the 
by children and that the bawdy themes of Perseus and Andromeda, 
gained extra pungency on die lips Cupid an(I Psyche and Tphiienia. to 
of the boys: tho 1580s, tha clUldrcn’s repertories 


fearful * and so awed hv his that •*“» Performed mnpiy plays bv 
vocation” Ho is surrounded by 8EASo^4dSS 
truly fearsome states of conscious- 2 J ,uiV 

"equally of theie ptoi bTome evef'lc^e. 
axhaustlne burins of thX and more exciting when we under- 
oreseivt ” * the”" wliiienlng exnerf 8tond f 1 ® 01,11611 1,1 whteb they were 
■ '%££ o C f ’be^-fn-ttt” and mSch ff eat ? d ' Presentod, and received ”. 

else! Add to Si?1iTn«d » '“ bo. £ 

llih Enlightenment conetralnts” p ’SSSJS tgST' ^ 

through "purposeful self-estrange- 

ment”, along witii the urge at ones The book lias obvious, if limited, 
towards “an evasion of the paren- merits. It provides a well-balanced 
tal and an embrace of the ancestral introduction to tlia subject ; it makes 
source”-— and so Collins ends up sensible use of the information col- 
,"a typically... baffled 1 Sensibility lected by previous scholars, and by 
poet? 1 , as who wouldn’t? Further, Professor Shapiro himself; and 1 l 
since he “lacks tho presumption to contains a good account of the audl-. 
set himself against the reigning ^ncos— intelligent but snobbish, in- 
political assumptions of his age”, tellectual but self-regarding, appre- 
-xje is unable, to find a suitable , dating satire more than poetry: 
Iftoythic vehicle ( for his _ iiinpr. cofr iA Jn tho private theaters, opportunl- 

'iTSS ^dS& 


Althpugh Professor Shapiro is 
afvare that- the children 0 f the revels 

mil 'iflxe hB 


i, -be . mentioned,,; ns. one 



P ,e « 5u« Sl VcnWilin What Micliael Shapiro attempts to The use of bawdry In plays acted were dominated by Lyly’s artificial " 

» e “ y a* dl ®pfa cln J do in this book is to survey tiie work ty children’s troupes prob- comedies, plays which were per- * 

Gorier Collin* is so of the children’s troupes, to show a />Iy called die audience’s atten- J actly aaaptecl to the - talents of 

obseiyes, no wonder Collins is so .u.- n arFnn>,a>i .1*,.. 1... t on to tha nronnliBtrAnrA nF mnti. the par formers. Comical satire, iu 


WUUlWIVBfl aiLCir • I - ■■ -r-T— mwm+Tmmmwmm w« 

tlou to tho propubosccnco of most, porfowtior®. Comical satire, In 
if not all, of the child actors. ... which they were engaged at tiio 
This typo of bawdry had the tur « u ,e century, pioved to bo 
effect of heightening the audi- a cfaad-eiid, as ephemeral as- TAnt 
enco’s awaren css tiiat the actors IWM "*? ; IYecfc that Was. The plays 
were children . . 1 by underlining are fascinating documents for 
the Incongruity between tho orotic Ihcttire historians, but . they are of 
behaviour of tho- characters and ”jP interest to modern playgoers, 
die sexual immaturity of the oa f «w«tfan “ tlds gencralJ- 
ac tors . nation Is Troiius and Cressida — if 

He BGOs'nrt to orgue thet Hie nee ot r J i„ C r. pb .?!f,w S “ n i r, fS; 

bawdy was " not so much to titillate E J: » ^Jlila ^triav there 

a decadent cotorle audience a s it Jre ®omo Soar enSv too^al' was 
was to encourage, tho audience to aafies JJhich P or/ nmv lau- 1 rSnl 

savor the disparity between tho deld - mid thSe cJS nroHtnh v lS 
actors and their rolls’ 1 . It may bo wf,h t l„ P ° fl « 8 „L y j 8 

be certain of 1 1 t have seen «^p t0 Hamlet about 4 the chfld' acWrf^This 

™ “S, i.«fo™ea "y .‘S Ske 1 ® ft™ . 

boys without the audience being . vn ibol ■ of * ibo 6 of 

as^ed to savour such, a disparity Sfis It Elsluire. " “ ° £ - ^ . 


not escape from Milton’s shadow. SQcial status t0 be pi . ecar | 0 u S ; 

, he fails most of the time to cither oldline aristocrats strug- 

“ exchange the burdens of ref ec- gii *ig to. maintain iheir standing 5 

» .** P leasures o£ imagina- or gentiy, nouveaux riches, and 

,Ion • •• young men from, the iiins of court 

• Both the content and the tech- striving for higher, status. What- 

pique of this approach to Collins ' ever its actual size this group 
owe an obvious debt to earlier of spectator^ set ; the tone for 

critics. The terms and- concepts private theater audipnees, a tone 

belong chiefly bo Harold ' Bloom, marked by gondescpnsiou and, 

W. J. Bate and Northrop Frye, but . exhibitionism. 

« xsrtezrsjz 


Burn, .mat ue ur#cutiuiy WBixa audlanr-pji wore iii-Pnni-Prf mi 

^backwards out of the text when Sion to - 

ithey enter the argument, I think ocwsl ° n co criUclzB menx ‘ ' 


ancerat^mich. - wei'gqiuriri: on hard v ^ ,6fl ^°; praCf«m.tH for . bring 
chairs.., and we smile condescend- “ ie , e Troy for satirical or 
ingly at the inaudible diction and W 0S6S: andPaiidor 

uncertain movements”. He knows 0516), yiersltes (1537), Ajax and 
that the boy actors wete morc.com- 1 Uipsses (1584-85). 
petent than that, but he "iny never- In. their final phase tho children's 
tiieless underestimate thoir. skill. He 1 corn panics put on 'some excellent 
assumes that Joosop’s tribute to plays— Epicoehe , ! The . -'Widbufs 
Salomon Pavy was “ obviously ”• Tears: and Middleton’s.: , citizen' 

. exaggerated. Perhaps if lie had seen comedies, - ail plays s which ■ could 
•' .productions, by Repaid Watkins ac. have equally delwitfld tnq patrons 
Harrow --admittedly svith. .. older 1 uf the Glohe. But in : the ’citizen 
boys— qr Boas s. productions in Lon-, pomeaiea (as - .Prqfessoi' - Sliapito 

dan to which Trevor Lennani galled 'points out), the -gay prodigals are 

attention . ip writing of / tha .cldld ; depicted sympatiietfcalJy, npt W in : 
actors of. Elizabethan times, lie eai-ller ploys on the same ' Lhenje. 
would, not. have been sb ; sure that 'They were festive -copiedips, not 
1 Elizabethan audiences wore qoutlnu- exqitiplnry; l.. ! > 

oudyawart.oftheiack.pf vw’isimllt- , Of , the lieio of ! Chapman's 
' a, , - V ' . . great comedy, Tharsohdj. Prafessor. 1 

^Profossor Sh.apira sometimes givs^ Sh^pliro suggests- that his Wit, audti- 


parental- ties without. . psychic numerous discussions of acting in 
damage. What is at stake [5 not the. the plays performed by the child- 
high: merit of , scholars, like Bloom Iren’s companies ihade the audience 


ahd ; Hartmaq, ■ which is - beyond aiyare; of ’ three levels of illusidn 


1 ; ihp pudidnee 


o : tIiihk tiiey 1 


goers enjoyeo optit sorts ot* enter- would, havo had reservations about 
V taipmertt.res- ^ eolpln /today visit the* Thorkate' as r , • Jonsoji i would -have 
National ■‘Hi eatre to -isea adihlefi- and ^- abfiii t ■! th e ■ gaUdnts • in EpUtfehbl * ■ 

,,: ‘l I-. . u v • • f. • .;.i| -ft-. . * -..i i'>- >'■ ■ \f*A •• 5 / -. ! 
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lated by David 
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Impressions from the 
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In defence of privacy 

»ply amazement. I wonder 
i hat 




ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Harold Beaver 


JOSEPH DLOTNEIt 


(Editor) : 

neJ CCtCd Lcltors ° r William Faulk- 


la simj 

if you have ever had that thought 
about the work and the country 
man whom you know as Bill 
J-nulkner— what little connection 

them. SCefflS t0 bf betwecu 


486pp. Scalar Press. £10. 


laS A 1 Pr0ve no rove,a - 

TIib I*"jl 1I,Cy n . WerC P 0t meailt tO. 
ine wily novelist made sure of that. 

Sr°JP rf , earl ^ d ®ys as postmaster 
ar the University of Mississippi he 
resented the task of sorting and 
pigeonholing tlio mail that kept him 
from more creative work 


„ B J * 5® ,lod «h"W seen himself 
a* a split personality; part farmer, 
part writer; or rather “merely s 
and never at all a literary 
ao he was neither a nimi 


m C F°i1 1 - b i. e at beck and call dl j ve 1,,s J e *!>. loaded hi* mules 
Wlth . tnoney all my life ”, and 8 towed die hay into his barn 

« Sfif h rh» P t r ? ,, f T s,lot on dismissal, a, J. cl “ff . aj,d dust and sweat, 
hut thank God I won’t ever again ."“d. “metowu". The novelist 


writer 

he WflS ? eIther a nia » 
ot letters nor a letter writer: 

eyes the two were Inter- 
J * e " -There was only 
WiHiam Faulkner the novelist 
(ail fiction) and Bill Faultier rho 
con espon dent (mostly fact) who 


in his 
changeable. 


ono else with a pistol on the cover M . 
But that did not menu strangers 
could drive into his yard and pick 
up books or pines ns souvenirs ; 
these strangers in his Inter, more 
affluent, years os likely as not were 
prowling journalists from Tima or 
Life or Look. When a youngster, 
like Jean Stein in 1956, nppenled to 
mm, he was prepared to give an 

EPSSTO ]■ - rary Interview on 
die craft of fiction— for the Parts 

SmCmvW- " S 1,0 m '°" ro «* 




TLS FEBRUARY 3 197B: 113 


I will 


protest to the last : no 
Photographs, n 0 recorded docu- 
ments. It is illy ambition to be, 
as a private Individual, nhnlkh»ri 


— ..... -vm . nun t five sv ami hi 
have to be at the beck and call of 
every son of a bitch who’s got two 
cents to buy a stamp. 11 

That resentment was never for- 
CowTey ■ H 1944 he wrote t0 Malcolm 

* 1 My mail consists of two sorts: 
J TOm People wlio dont write, ask- 
ing me for something, usually 

■wS?5’/r, h,ch b l Ing a serio »8 

writer Hying to be on artist, I 
morally dont Iwlvcj and front 
[ people who do wnto teUing me 
l cant So, since I have Rlready 
' *fE w £ 11 t0 “«*» No to the first 
nnd AU right to the second, I 
open the envelopes to get the 
return postage stamps (?f-‘ 


invariably came first, it was only 


the fiction that mattered: 
1 dont. care 


, .much for facts, am 
not much interested fn them 
you cant stand a fact up; you’ve 
got to prop it up, and wfien you 
irtove to one side a little and look 
Rt ft from that angle, it's not 
gUcfe enough to cast a shadow 
in that direction. ... j wou Jd 


-dividual, abolished 
and voided from history, leaving 
it niarkless. no refuse iaw S? 

i wisi, i Kfi 

enough sense to see ahead thJrfv 
K? 1 *. a 5° 01,d » iihe some of the 
Chzabethans, not signed them It 

thaT^hi 1 ” 1 8nd every effort bent! 
f f? % l Ul P and history of juv 
jjfyJSS Ll Hie. same sentence 

beSAth 1 . H PltaP T h t ?°* •*wU 

andfflei; emadeih0b00ka 




have p referred nothing ,7 all 

Prior to the instant I ueaan to I a f? e u S ^ * seems) were withheld • 
write. a« rhnna.k W0..11 _ . nor because the most telllna ° * 

-. bav 5,_^ read y been aiiof 


write, as though Faulkner and 
Typewriter were concomitant 
5?a d , J ™ Dt “L d whbout past on 


ages 
Joseph 


pass- 


tl.e momeirthey f^d S ' M ?h ESS* * 
- " tha ! " i “ b,e <" s) 


table. 


... stamps (if- nny) 

be rMd^in % a S ua1!y ti ^ W Ap^. rce between fact .and fic- sllglit becS Faulk 

v a*! • *») the drawer over’ “ft* ’I 1 * ,‘h. ** 



Reproofs and virtues 


By Alan Bell 


EVELYN WAUGH : 

A Little Order 

A Selection of his Journalism 
Edited by Donat Gallagher 
192pp. liyre Methuen. £5.95. 


Evelyn Waugh’s occasional writing!), 
mere mercenary journalism as he 
was himself inclined at times of 
varying financial need to think ot 
them, are rarely without interest. 
It is always a pleasure when search 
Jug a run of the Spectator, Night 
and Dttp or similar journal for u 
drearier purpose to encounter one 
of his excellently composed essays 
or reviews. His bibliography is iis 
yet unsettled, with supplements still 
coming in to prepare for the defini- 
tive revision which ouch* to follow 
some sizable explorations, but it 
lilts advanced far enough for Donut 
Gallagher to prepare mi intercstine 
choice of work published between 
1917 nnd 19(i5. in periodicals From 
Drawing tuul Design to Catholic 
Mother. 


graphy. Ollier essays are inciden- 
tally evocative of his later works ; 
the description of the gentleman's 
residence in a discussion of J’ul- 
Indian architecture (“ n lovely 
house where an aged colonel plays 
wireless music in an obese re- 
triever ”) will send many readers 
straight to Doubting Hall in Vile 
Bodies. 

Architecture and furniture pre- 
pare one well for the “ Man id 
Letters ’* section. There, ion, is an 
Increasing emphasis on style and 
craftsmanship, whether assessed so 
discerningly in an iniportiint early 
essay on Firbank or chastised so 
disinissivc-lv in u skilled review of 
Stephen Spender’s autobiography. 
Firbank, “ Sakl Wodehouse, Boer- 
bohtn and Sir Oshert Sitwell are 
placed well in the tradirion of 
literary dandyism (a heritage worth 
remembering when Martin Green 
and ills critical roundheads arc at 


work on the dandyism of Waugh’s 
own generation). Again and again 


rbspondence 
frienT 
shop. Of 


friends is great! 
>f Hi 


aro 


TA 

la 6 bor, Ills ' liter ai-y lfl cSrf ia tr^L 5 L S nt Sflc, & «!•_ in th/t 


.Jh a arsenal 

ievw m*..! w . “eaaetl the 


dgent for over twenty yeas, hi mm 
to wiitet “I would hate to he 


^auT* 4 


nothing ..without 


marooned on an island with ’Ober 
^ ' V but he is a fine agent and a 
good person. I never see him, 
because we have nothing to tnllc 
Pbout. We corresponTbSt Set 


d0.h« or SSL USES 


transcendent touch then 
bother with letters from 


why 
him, or 


photo-journalism ebouthhn > 
prying gossip of mere “facts" ? t ,Q 


b Jr $° 0 ^ anc’of the f 'rr W,lx,,in S tM V 

hfe m the nineteenth ccntiiru it pauHerttfi 

Missouri Rwvr in the iBin* U; e nur.u^ *1° s<,Vt i n,t exatr *io/u* 
much of the labor of Vh ! “ to use ma ad! 

front oblivion the looks and custom required nms 

« lie prrtwud oviTJ^nhlm y tm ' s,,l !'R race of nfa, 
two-volume ivork The Manners >l l,,nl ' n &s> as mBi 

Amcricm, Indluit. Prom S7R«n2£S?^ u,,,i Co , ,,dItion of the) 
Phuulon Giant Art l^perhMkseri^?tu- 1,10 Frontiai 

svlectct l Z) ;.. a .St Jy r,, i 5 . Wt*!*- M-SO). with 109 Uhm 


Tlie , 'selections are 
annotated (mainly from 
letters to his literary agent) and 
aro divided thematic tu]y with 
short sectional introductions. (They 
also seem to be, frpm a check of 
a fair sample, ^-very accurately 
printed.) Mr Gdllagher's selection 
is not represpiftativc of Waugh as n 
whole — nomine, and little travel — 
but there' is enough to show how 
far his-'Vninor writings add to our 
knowledge of his major works, 
and help our understanding of his 
recently overexposed life. 


solemn , stT, ‘- , s (yfip/i. fVi.M) with iffiTK Much of his extensive output of 

»» J^nh ' ' tceS wi?h e ^e 193 ^- W ™ 


aiL” 

-M*' 


IS 


two correspondents broke • . 
■SV" QA if\ immense reserve. One ' ! *■*' "" - 
«*s Malcolm Cowlev. wlm inno n« n 



Generation 
spreud like 


Younger 
the topic which 
a yawn through ail 


it is craftsmanship, the cxcelk-nra 
uf literary shaping and of prose 
style, which Is appraised, from the 
deliberate syntiictic vagaries nf 
Henry Grccirs Living (193U) to the 
structural technique of flemlock 
and After (1952) or the well-turned 
snarselv ' assessment of Alfred Duggan 
Wouah’s G9G4), who “emerged from Ills 
* years of dissipation with his mind 
acute, his remarkable energy un- 
impaired and a prose style already 
perfectly fitted for liis use ”. Where 
craftsmanship is wanting, justice is 
briskly and summarily adminis- 
tered ; Enemies of Promise is 
’ found to be “ structurally Jerry- 
built M and its cliches (mixed wiih 
so many admittedly lapidary 

E lirases) are deplored — but “clicbo- 
unting is a cruel and mischievous 
hobby, the badger digging of 
literary blood sports". 

There were objections to other 
pans of Cyril Connolly’s writ, 
ings. two essays on wlticlt 
(including a crisp reply to a 
soggtly utopian Horizon editorial) 


( 10.12) ini Ihoz alias Tito, and 
sliiitlderint; references to ihe rigours 
of ihe Attloe-Ciipps leglmc. Several 
arc devoted to the prulilem of class, 
one of liiein with j. B. Priest ley us 
ton easy nn Aimt Sallv. The very 
funny Spectator essay (turned down 
by Pwich), *’ Awake my Soul 1 It is 
n Lord”, about the celebrated hum- 
sinn by Nancy Spain and Lord Nnel- 
Buxtnn, ' is Included here for its 
devastating social commentary. 

A Little Order ends with a 
" Catholic ” section, overlapping 
with its predecessor in-a review nf 
Lu ski’s war time essays, with the 
opening autobiographical group, and 
with “Man of Letters” not only in 
itn nc-rvc-r.su com iiicmhit Ions of 
Ronald Knox as a stylist but in a 
fine thoDlogically-basod review of 
The Heart of the Matter. Here too 
is Waugh’s original examination of 
Californian burial customs (7*7 jc 
Tablet, 1947, oriaiiinlly “for Life 
about death"), fnvcstlgaiing with 
almost rhanniuplillic fascination tlio 
background of Tha Loved One: no 
wonder the morticians know him 
as “ Evelyn bitos-the-iiand-that-feeds- 
hirn Waugh Very few Inter essays 
in religious controversy aro 
Included. Mr Gnllagher acliiovc* 
poster range and depth by reprint- 


ing temperate and forceful essays of 
the middle years, ending with a 


straightforward recommendation 


Cowl< £. who long ago ~ — 

Opened his own Faulkner-Cowlly By H. C PnrfAV 

■»a wraafy? s£ 


currents 

fj-htat wretches 11 


Anchorage House" ball. A Spectator. . .greTpjgc^^y Mr Gallagher hi the 
editorially “ Conservative ” section. 


'lazy 


SL ^SS2LisS\S. 


ami rivers 
‘pi’ophotlG 


a»<| lakes miiy he 




f? rnifl.md, one supertlng Hi 
iho miipr M to the sew* 


£2asa.« 


And 


Amor Icon Tanidscane 


° rit?n °« 

encounter with 


more 

tJto 


«snr.\>A Jr*ur 

sh'o d M, to £/ r s a "flai 59* -s ^ n™. sesa,*" 

satire: 




and histories. 


-—article was introduced 

by “ die hope tliat tlie minds of 
youth and age may be ' brought 
Logctlicr to meet our unprecedented 
social and political difficulties”. 
Waugh took op a monthly column 
'• in the Daily Mail : “I talked of 
... .... ■■■.• lesbians and constipation ”, he 

twin heuded liidiuii " wrtg - , wrote In his diary of one piece 
in .seelyt-’s prwcnuulaB, l ' , . (not reproduced here). . 

lH-ing *6 • ’These early articles con tala a 

virv .- few -things of interest to his 

J pKllireiqde. Ud tw* biography and his novels: views 
tilings aro seen In ■ on ’architecture, or on modernism 
fliurc. The Jamestown don ' •*. f**' there Is an unhappy man in 
Jftiiffuntan satire on . PafJs called' M Cocteau 

d «eit, rfia j Jnies River ' 

/oral nnd perilous) b 
terrain through which 
bmght mokes hja 
also a “ S 


,, — - There Is 

little here that is directly political, 
except for d Sunday Express piece 


straig 
Edith 

Simone Weil. 

° * In a democracy said Mr Pin- 
fold” to an apprehensive captain's 
table, "with more weight than 
originality, ‘men do not seek auth- 
ority tliat they may impose a policy. 
They seek a policy so that they may 
achieve authority.’ ” Tha point was 
so well put that it recently 
formed the epigraph of an 
intricate documentary study of 
nineteenth-century political history. 
Frequently throughout this volume 
other points are made with force 
and wit, with the power of n good 
stylist and the efficiency of a verv 
accomplished journalist. Mr Gal- 
lagher deserve* our thanks for his 
gleanings in the wake of W avian 
bibliography,: . ■ ' 


Brief encounters 


By Graham Hough 
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■pensen 
Ui, "i 
ained a 
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... $* ; 

way“M. : 

sen in «■* ; 
Ilka M 

mlvMili ? 


whose 

[whole life Is occupied in try- 
ing to be modern”) which 

ate developed better elsewhere, 
'but for rtiis poriod the occa- 
Sionfil journalism takes on a 


WILLIAM H. PRITCHARD I 
Seeing Through Everything 


Engl Si Writers , 1918-1940 


234pp. Faber. £5.95. 


misleading portentousness when 
..'Seen between boards. “The youth 


Quixote's nobio ideaJUm toil* y boom ”, Waugh wrote in rite 
g«s> peasant realis«“. UH ■y^Woman's joui'nal of 193?, “ has 


This book . opens with such an 
elaborate attempt to, disarm criti- 
cism that it puts a reviewer oil his 
mettle. , ’’ A witt^ lucid and dial 


and polemical writing of 'the time. 
.This permits him to stf after odd 
remarks of considerable acuteness 
through these pages. But it'.Js a feast 
ot snippets. One keeps wondering 
when a solid Course I? going to 
arrive, but it never does. . And t|io 
quality of dte ; snippets . Is > very 
mixed.. There is cif . honest' and 
Interesting account' of the. writer's 
first reaction to The SaCi'ad Wood-, 
there are some perceptive remarks 
on Auden's early style, (“ Norse 
Saga. Telegraphese”). But there 


a^dfted “by S S? t j{“ ra } ur « K* S , des ^ ri Ftions otfS'ic ^dth of 

*perience” daSL.?® American .In terms of tho rn h of 


better 


musket 
Two 


sfaet), 


— i ran Re of a 
and more broadh 


could be a 


Were so, 

cai-peiiter, a 


. dnyone 

Vin-Iter.” 




Wlu - 


■York“ to boF:„j™is re ? !» «w 


- futuro te , rma *0 

America **) nf th* ^ n ^ood and 
Plymouth ’hJpTJg l "“C 
corpses buried d<5caj ^ d 


. Ao complexities n been very coil veil lent for young 

vocabulary in ihe iWf ;*.'. i'.men like npyself who lrnve made 
fheelye is alert for dwW-:.-, ' » .living but of it, but it 1 seems to 
ironies, paradoxes, tm[ - mfr . time rimr' criticism adopted 
Paradigms), we see - ^.fiome more significant standard. . 


reader l n will show the stylo' Twain 0 and 'Soot =--'S' T l,e later essavs grouped loosely angel Gabriel. is thanked for efacou- 

rffi nnrvrrt* »««• S3 ^ f « H *Mw6 . w Mcher In . Pritchard iu its 

W tha ° terms to . fe of TiSJSS* , and „ *eXpre$sioii, WatiBh 

hnntr Silte I, A l-liAtla nt* nUArarrhlno 


leitglng os Say an ^English literature 
between the wdrs ”, says the blurb. 
It was sustained by a Guggenheim 
Fellowship arid further supported 
by an Honorary Research Fellow- 
ship at Uni versity College London. 
Almost everyone except the arch- 
angel Gabriel .is thanked for ericou- 
* SL - ^* f **-- Pritchard in 


are some strangely ; reductive 
-ments— that ,. Virginia 


, Woolfs 

fictional achlavement. consists 
mainly of To the Lighthouse, for 
example. There is a crassly wrong-' 
headed assessment: ' of Forsters 
narrative manner; ahd a blank 
inadequacy before “Ash Wednes- 
day ”-irsucc|iictly •' r described a$ 
“ such a. queer poem ”. 


Tlie title Seeing Through Every-, 
i j ” Ibe. 


was 



■T^.ver enough; , _ 

. • v?!{ tO 'trsak youlr Tvrfl thd 
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■ ' dian t ' accepting Seelye, of a 

all. tii 
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to America ; what- 


, away sailor 

ever bou 


PlStedfife 10 the red nil Mi Lyly W ai\ a* 
fn Indian child . *®H* tt» tfott Puritan 


r«her than rhetorical anggS;« : w . iff. , a » eh 
mindin^jUa ' that the , l i-Pritiy Mai 


stomp pro phots or hacks or 
cjfjtheius. 1 nm no . prophet and, 
ilbope, nd .hack,” ; The . greater 

..ms later work- sltows well 
elegant pfoce . on Venice' 




torned accidental!, ** ^ U>M Pat* 
timate sSi* Si ^ in. 

OH Woridfo^S ny ° f tb0 



rite dead - take the 
*w<I acrostics ”, beco- 
displayc” influenced 
Hebraic tpedttioe of «i 
Walras and encoraeged 
ceited KdoaUsanco jnodt 

f 'L American. 

i5in may weU have 

tiia author. . . • ’■ 


a f I® rce YB P}y - he 


descr 
second, 
define Mr 
, s stands.. a 
the period aqd 
^ta sacred Cdw$ 

nrerory monumonts". Now Mr wooiPs' writins "and - defiS^narv 
Pritchard is quite clever enough to about some of the pnrten Lous' doom- 
know that he. has doiis no tiling of. watching of tha 1 1930* wtihnili 
the kind. He has read a great; deal- hoWaver £ ^3” 

in his. chosen aroa--hjtieed. he seems rSSF^ -« a? 2 a *>*» ' 
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An Autobiography 

ABBAEBAN 

liban's life ut tlie centre of Israeli politic « in tlie 
period since the state's establishment, i io.oa 




The Real World of the 
Surrealists 


MALCOLM HASLAM 

A superbly illustrated survey setting the paintings 
against a background of contemporary 
ciocu me nts and photogw pits. £ i s. to 




Jack 

A Biography of Jack London 

ANDREW SINCLAIR 

' ‘N'one of die earlier attempts to unravel the 
tangled strands of Jack London's life, death, and 
work that I liavc rpnd liaVe been 
ns -satisfying us Dv Sinclair’s.' 

Villhini Htt lev, the timis £6.o$ 




The Jews ; 

CHAIM BERM ANT 

A lively, uflectlonate, though not uncriLicut" 
opprulnl of what It means to be Jewish, £6.95 




Liberty and Property 

Political Ideology in Eighteenth- 
Century Britain 

. H. T. DICKINSON 

Bused on contemporary material. Dr Dickinson 
compares the polltLcril thouRliT of the time with 
thu political reality, i t 5.00 




The Peoples of Asia 

GORDON T. BOWLES 

The - licvv volume in the Peoplvs tif the World 
s -series. £ xv. so >. . 


An lntroduction to the 
Sources of Eurojpeafi - 
Economic History 

"Western 

. Editea by CHARLES WiLSON SL : 
GEOFFREY PARKER .i 

. 1 ' The' liftust adilitlon to tlu; \V^jdtl,fk‘iJtit)liilc ; 

v- "i * ! n’l'lf*. '' V 


^The Empress Matilda 

: Uncrowned Queen of Engiarid 

•; NESTA P-AIN : ' 'i;.' 1 . 

,■ - 'A fa^'infithig and -widely 'res^nridied biography •'.‘’‘ VjJ 
• ; '■ of a l'i ih. i\-iuu ty woman who fougltc for me . • • " 

' •' - .: , •' .".-in ; ' ■ 1 ' ' ' * 


hrpne. L5.05 
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je-to Patagonia 
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W MAURICE & MAR^XN gAlLEY'.- J 
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1. . Stbj,y of if ; cektreigtdurf 8 nd exciting iioiv journey. .* . - 
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; : l f/ : jiAN cocftRANE 
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Turning around Ireland’s pivot 

ByF.S.L. Lyons 
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Escaping from the embassy 




MURPHY (Editors) : 

Letters to W. n. Yeats 
Volume 1 : 302]ip 
Volume 2 : 325 pp 

Macmillan, £10 each. 
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MMiiuiitUtfs comes 


By Duncan Wilson 


jiihl me, comes from© 

| l | «» ,, pji you are^ffoljj 


I,- * j cjuauis as 

ingji as ever. There are nlso letters 
winch are important for the history 
of the theatre — .from the P --- 




since "ahS, * WaT* 01 * 0f J a ce,,lur y fathers, Annie Horn I man 
«.h,» hl^io n . . prod , uced hfi Lennox Robinson. There are letters 


valuable collection oi- rX,. «r«n frnm V™^ 5011 ' , in Vf are I(?tters t » OUeJS , us a rarer and a “ llt «c was n superbly a 

tion, The Letters of W B y^‘ emnh«i™\ S occult friends which ff uei Sbmpse iof the real nature of i oul 'iiallst wlio believed in manv m v,. f am «x 

That book— now! alas eitZmliA, tan? tn I ,ersist f n dy Impor- 1 ^L. r „ da P, onshl P between them, a thu , thi , n fW Unit Years believe f ! £ L ‘;t ,,k ? Year*, « 

MMf&$ SCSSNS s 

•’ MGSS . ^ correspondence covers vir- 

tlie ^"Ole of Yeats's career 
£f d A, 8 ! ven Che richness and varies 
Jf.™ career, it naturally flows Si 
manv channels. The editors have 
wisely avoided any attempt 


able yourself 
«’i'uk and not 
uniuml. you . . ???. f 
bueausu y„„ doii« b™i 

S ‘Hi liiivo the rflllirf. 

which .,11 S ouls re £g 0 «» 

work excont tkVT ^ 


CECIL PARROTT: 

The Serpent and the Nightingale 
224pp. Faber. £7.50. 


«hat 

Yet AH. lit- v... ’ 


This is a second instalment of Sir 
Cecil I'lirmte’s autobiography, with 
a title taken from one of tihe fables 
of the Russian eighteenth-century 
poet, Krylov ; the moral is that nu 
orie who gets close enough to the 


This criticism applies less to the 
chapters on Czechoslovakia, and in 
any case (he wise historian will not 
neglect this volume any more than 
its predecessor. Sir Cecil’s onecdoLcs 
of his personal experiences and 
sidelights on personalities are good 
in themselves. He makes bis own 
contribution to “ Beviniana '* (has 
any Foreign Secretary been die 
source or subject of so many 
stories ?) and records ail Interest' 
ing duel at the United Nations with 
Vyshinsky, in which the dinst-n 
weapons were Russian proverbs 
and fables (see the title). Above 
all he uses his own experiences 


Stalinist apparatchik in o job ion 
big for him. 

In the Soviet context, Sir Cecil's 
detailed rappnrtage of the famous 
Moscow diplomatic garden-party ill 
summer, 1055, illustrates admirably 
the atmosphere of hectic bonhomie 
which marked the personal re-entry 
of the Soviet leaders on to the inter- 
national scene. Incidentally the con- 
trast with Moscow under' Brezhnev 
in 1970 is remarkable. At that 
time, as I can witness, free mill 
easy communication between the 
Soviet leaders and foreign diplo- 
mats was _ again unthinkable, but 
cmiLacts will, officials or oven with 


On life with die KGI1, the author 
lias his own defensive case 'to make 
in respect of the Vas still episode, 
and he mokes it with dignity, Hu 
also writes sensibly on the general 
problems of living in a close com- 
munity abroad under constant sur- 
veillance, whether In Prague or 
Moscow. The best way to preserve 
sanity in such cases Is tu havo 
plenty of private as well as official 
interests. Here Sir Cecil was 
clearly not at a loss. The charm of 
his bonk lies in the fact that lie 
can convey his enthusiasms— for 
church-hunting in Russia, at the 


much). There is something engag- 
ingly direct tuid simple both in thu 
author's - enthusiasms and in his 
expression of them. He is nor 
a warned of “ dying to see ”, or of 
having "his eyes rooted to” some 
particular sight. 


As well as being a self-portrait 
the book also implicitly contains a 
philosophy of diplomacy. An 
ambassador cannot always be talk- 
ing or acting politics or commerce, 
particularly in countries with 
which his government has not 
much business to transact. Too 


much background reporting is dis- 
couraged. He may find himself abo- 


gone to him "astraliy”’ on^night 
when tho household was asleep : 

We went some where in space I 
don t know where— I wag con- 


demons of provincial i sni and uh“ 

Uy iff 7n*o t f VVn g ,W “1-11 war 

&t they - fi -. Cll . ,Cr wlth the fact War. ** 
since their 
a freedom 
,t) enjoyed 


serpent to see its fangs will Fnll for B , ,,d acquaintances to convey, be tier • private individuals were more prac- risk of nil the delays and d isco ru- 
in if it could sing like 1,11,1 iji f ‘ r e acaUtfmm volume^ coiild licable. Sir Cecil has some interest- forts which have always 


voice, even if it could sing 
nightingale. Sir Cecil Is a con- 
noisseur of music, and has been 


du, i he uliuusphuie of Civcliu- 
slovukia from 1945 to 1948 or an 


ing Individual comments nn the 
reluctance of Soviet intellectuals in 


. beset 
travellers there, and (in his awn 
case) of inischuduleii confrontation 


lished, but, if not, what should he 
do? By giving free rein, as Sir 
Cecil clearly did, to his extra- 
curricular interests and letting 
them guide him into the life of his 


*' adopted " country, lie may gain a 
rill add to 


serpents r / ic evc ^L^t 0 Soiriet Invasion in 1956-57 to come out of the shells with members of the Politburo 
Ir fangs. Au R‘ , « 19GS - H is for example in- wiitcli they had grown for thom- 
. - — — — -- selves under Stalin. 


their 
life from 
in 19G6 


icresting to know that Miroslav 
Ciiluska, afterwards a good rupre- 


arily outsido J,r« re of n S 


The Chinese 

scious of st^liohVflnrf enjoyed by few olhdr nf in 1945 until his retirement In 19GG «iLorwaras a gooa rupre- intellectuals were similarly reiuc- 

the sea ^1^ S, SL he ^ ing c <*«ttP°iidonts. Who , ate bf.n « her -° , flDd J from the Diplomatic Service tn a «u juve ..fhiscountiy in London, tnnt. at much the same time, to 

tho If. h ® d i aken t!,e Poet’s ffllcr vw! JiU ° a joutagain » Chair .,f Russian (,md subsequently PV b ^ k ? Minister, of Culture, play the M " “ 

think of a would S ° . Go " >e. Ironically, it was AH **a.- of Central and Southeast Hum- entertained, in 1945 Is passion for with 


£^r^ e s„ v tTof« 0 d 
AT h t0 ■ node ™ 


tho form I think nf a or- 1 r,,e Poet's father or Mnu. rA nT,« r- : n 1,1 Russian tuna subsequently 

srirjfSM iW de,cd » -«««- * vis» saafif • . sl-s-sss^ts sssfvss: 


««uoi8Miuoing 01 the Tjoer a h-txTr, ,r .“'.'J' attempt to 

■ !£ out % ihraSllv,'. ‘1?^.?!' 


can only be “Tfff 'fC? i!? 3*1 
u* r. because, 011 hough wa beZLn Sr iou _ s , divid in§ line 


£;5r. ing becaus ®. «lihourfi Tve berwoen dividing line 

Inc. nb J.?. G 95L e S00 pages contain* sinS 0 rf.^if,-^ 0 J?}"™*’ though 


omy saw your face distinctlv aiid 
as I looked into youTeves fas T 
did the day in &ris VoV asked 

wur fin/ V s f hi j Un S cfj and 
your lips touched mine. W» 

forJSA “JO 011e another till wa 
formed only one being a beiiiv 




«ty-the dock striking 11 b/oka 

■& S J?Vlife flS WQ . s »WMed it 
S a _ 8 drawn 




«?ure S °di r cSv^LS' ea L? a l5?h^"ceand After 


*tais who eventually fet' ' P«au) Studies at Lancastt 
Thera io nmi.ni.1 country intolerable to linT s ' l y- it includes chapters on 

the y 1 i ot i_ ano ,"- as l lora exile, only a wd : Czechoslovakia 1945-48, the United 

have y Aof 8 ^i P 6 0f , whom y° u d ? ath In 1935,^ thatk' N "t ifa »S tho Soviet Union 1954-57 

comemmirnn? SOraa , slJl, 8i»S and r, io tribute to Yeats on d?L aad Czechoslovakia again 19G0-GG, 

S ’ A n “» seven lietl, WrthdVy ■ JyH; - - - 

and vmihl!. I can do t0 «t>uded half a cenSf 

£1 Dublin h Tb#5 aw i °-' 1,0 fric,,d s H , clion between the twSmt- 
them £1 > ritcloon leads time, hostile, but often f* 

yS£ i ,mii P,e [ CS everything without which the qualify 25 
thMisefvS dinf .> t ! Py WtsiuuIq I T l jJ; n,d co,1 ld ha\-e taflla 
nr -ii ,.r! ot lt has no merit ‘ d, W thu poorer: 

Ymi have such an cadon 
mtcilucititil and phyikil 


, , . - . . ... .... Hundred Flowers” game 

entertained in 1945 a passion for with Mao Tse-ning. Both were 
a*J things Soviet. There is a brief, proved right u little later hy the 
faithful uiid therefore dls.igrcuublu reaction of conservative communist 
juirtrait uf Novuiity. thu type of iimliorilius. 


under close escort; for music uud 
mumcians (and none better enn 
be found (bail in Moscow and 
Prague) ; and for the political autl 
cultural history of Czechoslovakia 
from the early Middle Ages pn 
(the un instructed roadcr may 


sometimes cry for mercy from nil 
author who is keen 10 toll him so 


persona! respect which ml. 

the weight which he carries as a 
diplomat on the spot. I must 
confess to personal interest, in 
that I have had doss con- 
nections with Sir Cedi as a 
former col longue, and benefited 
much from his non-din lorn a tic as 
well as from his professional in- 
terests. It Is to be honed that many 
readers will derive tlie same kind 
of ueitefii from his book. 


and 

with an -epilogue on tlhc author's 
visits to Czechoslovakia in 19G7-68. 
The bonk displays him more, to use 
his own terms (slightly odd in a dip- 
lomatic context), as . “ man of 
“back-room boy”- 


Dr Keller and little Hans 


appear at all, either b 




! ?n, or will volume u y P™$ u , ans .* si . n S le not iuinaturallv. P , a P d » 




»»■ no merit 
ho fi!i ■£’ Jr i sl, I Feople will only 
Pi? ■ “ fly their affections. Wnkn 
£« r 0 °f fee lion and they win 
move henvon and earth to lu>ln 
you Fan out of Se c frele of 
heir affections and riSSf 1 W S| 
2E 011 »»« Ilk. Hcalyor l’!!' 


HANS KELLER: 

1975 (1984 minus 9) 
288pp. Depnis Dobson. 




equals hr my 

would bo 


Six of one and 
half a dozen iof 
the other... 


with enou 


Kout the 


:W«te?n® h “ 


smm isme -*“ n pMs 


action” than as » rv r» • n 

it nlsn makes clear that the trail si- By EllC S3 HIS 
tion from an ambassadorial to a 
professorial post cannot havo been 
difficult for hinw'' 

_ . The Serpenp'and the Nightingale 
is written , shore for the general 
reader bhafc for the historian, and 
is designed to stimulate and deep- 
en Interest both' in the historic 
root® of Soviet Russia and more 
particularly lii tihe cultural heritage 

um. win , „ , ' . of Czechoslovakia. The author is ..w„ ,,,, , 

' V J H | the plrn^- jim, and does not pretend to be; now even closer to 1984. As 

'JfPr... Irtf l 1,,ld W'H hun h -‘- ’'In a posidoh to reveal” impor- tumbles helplessly downhill 
depths’'* 10 13 * uw,, '- ; " h,nt new facts about East-West doom, here enmoa Hnns Kf 

Yeats 1 Thou sJiouldst tefc* 

Mils hour. 


Is 


essays 
2 and 


- 1 . . 1,,, “ mjtnm 4 ‘ 

liPL 3 ?", , wel I 

ho to Ireland what Gotiki, ' 
Weimar . . . .1 hope hat,! - 
for tin* snko of Irelad ■ 
indeed has to be ovuud 

HiXMit reputation worlds' 
yours, out of die norii' : 
tlioon and easy cynicipK 
n cloak for ignorance, i. 
will ’ - ’ 


None of these five 
wholly new, and -Chapters 
3 arc straight reprints. But 
although the pearls vary so widely 
in size, weight, appeal arjd novelty, 
they are all strung, however loosely, 
on one central thread ; and this tho 
reader is exhorted to test. It is 


Unfortunately 
been . so ill-advised 


ho ‘bus himself 

, , . - as to co-opt 

klciner Hans, wish -fulfilment fan- 
tasiBt extraordinary and general 1 

enfant terrible. Oh page after page modesty and reticence, "! refuse 
tills character is warmly self* to call it * iny * working party Of 


Keller mentions -the European 
Broadcasting Union working party, 
whose distinguished' chairman ne Is. 
As lie explains, with characteristic 


found the punctuation wi 


Tills book’s 288 dearly-printed and 
well-spuced pages offer an' unhappy 
new year to alT Its readers, who are 

society 
. .. to its 

doom, here conies Hans Keller to 
cast a few pearls before us poor 

„ _ , Gadarene swine. His brief autobio- 

tfilanon*. .It is. none- the 'less « pity 1 'giaphicaj preface is followed by a 
• that he does not say a little more moving and memorable reminis- 
about . the main poUtieal trends and 
'events 'in the Soviet Union during 
the. particularly interesting period 
when he served- in Moscow. He 
perhaps assumes too. .much, back- 


facts about- East-West 
diplomatic crises or turning-points 
of Anglo^oviet and Anglo-Czech 


• ■ I I - , ^ »•** u za utj nuitutiA umiv . 

indulgent about his own avowed course not ; that would bo anathema 
rrM Y~~. , ~~ m ~ ® tce,,tr *« t y , Eu,d - loudly cou- to So conscientious an individualist. 

£5.50. displayed on the dustjacket (a use- temmuous a.boqt tho slack con- So it must be his iraplsli alter ego 

smiZZ { "} Wft y of trading ones coat) for fortuity of minor minds. I fear that who on page 270 call/it u ntv wo£ 

all to grasp and tweak, thus: these features will do little to eifeca ilia partv ,f my jvorK- 

"unless we regain the power to the unfair, public Image already n ‘ _ • . . •. : , 

think iuid feel lor ourselves,, in all reflected hi' Private .Eye,, homely sympathize with sudi 

intellectual and emotional situations, that of a biillyinn and arrogant egg- ? ?? ■ T' 115 1 imagine, it stems 

- — -^^jvater-siai 

browbeating fights back by high- 


moving 

a elves' of NeXT 'brutaUty to Jews hi' 
the Vienna of 1938 ; tlie tinpopular 


and unless we show total respect 
for that power in other' people, and 
total contempt for all attempts at 
conversion . . we shall lose the 
dignity of being huilian. . . “ All 
very fine; but the thread soon 
starts snapping in both senses. For 
this, Hans Keller - has ’ only his' own 
two selves to blame. ■' 


moral is that it can and will happen 
here, If we're not vastly more vigil- 


it is worth Gepaiatinc Jekyll fiutii 
Hyde, because Dr Keller has some- 


Hiftj&jrtf s&flr Ad 


I'Wt, VruiH mislaid thfa )mb 
I’ iiivily rememlier you m 


ulimic my stops mid cobb*' 
ivliui you ivii|, u At p«H*" 
uritiges funlier queried «l»f» ' 


ground knowledge from, his -readers 
about' Khrushchi 


.power in 1954-55, the Soviet recon- 
rillntiou with -Yugoslavia and court- 
ing, of Aslan countries in -1955, the 


-naasnn—'S waWfcf — • 
tss* w. . SSftSK SJ-g-jJ* S.-r®iIlte 


ended by wrftlngjjo « Yeats ”, 

SsS** « 

.. w Bui 

rnmmmmm 


tion may confirm 8rid<tf* 
publit:. mind as a fueqiot rfe 1 
wurn order. But it Is. to ah', 
the otld memorable #1;'' 
instance, “ poetry does 


ant. Next We have impressions bmh tiling profound and urgent 
. verbal. and visual (die ten striking., -which Master Haps wants 
evV struggle, for sketches by MQ^n Coanan are. fully •> down and spoil. lE.theformer 

es .'grapWci -W the text) of a 1975. not a PhD, then- (to adopt- his; own 
visit tp. Prague, where the writing idiom) he jolly well, ought to be- 
on die wall seemed to spell out the Among theorists of music, his n a mo 
selfsame message. Chapter 3 of fed’s ranks with the best in the business, 
fifty pages on the degradation of -such as. Rosen and. Meyer. After 
psychoanalysis from an individual nearly twenty years with the BBC, 
cure into a collective .disease, eXem- his practical experience of music 

Its administration U unrivalled : 


Head sneaking and writing' in 
thick Viennese accent. * ]f you do 
not always experience music as 
pure sound, for example, .but asso- 
ciate it with verbal ideas, then you 
are . a cripple whp needs a 
crutch.; so up runs Hans and kicks 
you in it. lr you fail to agree, with 
him, he yells ■' ftjol ” in your .face. 
Those who have foiled' to unravel 
some knotty point about Schuen- 


bt owb eating ‘everyone else ; and nLs 
head is certainly a formidable 
weapon. But iyhat exactly Is he 
fighting • for ? Presumably “ tha 
power to think and fael for our- 
selves **. Well and . good j but whi 


not admit that tills power is Itseff 
conditioned, even conferred, by col- 
lective endeavour ? That fact could 



are .‘f. ready to hire oiit ” tlielrmoVal fortunands,' the .gifte and delights 
integrity ; Christians 'are among deploys,- ai*e avowedly bestowed 
■'humanity'* . leading Inhibitors of Schoenberg ( (b 

thought J : and :SO on/' Everyone .. . Ji— the Vieiiuese Schenktr 

i. . ...i. «.,.»• . r 


Bjj“’ t* * ■ fifteen jwuj w 

lured KhTST before ~ZtS rl ! 8 ®? have been primed s *£°nuer Jn a man as hb 

« of h6 r ?h 1“™ of tki 


. of Sino-Soviet relations Hnd the pjlfied by the proceedings of a 1975 and Its a 
-,J[- antl-Party plot” in 1957. Sir London congress. By far tha most' he Is es; 

Cecil's brief references to “ u '- L - — — «— s- '■*« » — — ■ 

are interesting evidence 


tuougnt-:;- .ana - so on,' Kveryouo Tf/iol-rs ‘ ^ ^ - Tr ,en f.L 

is I in ' step, but 4 our Hans, - and (bJ8S7) *md the Viennese ^ud (b 
it. - is a goose-step . /towards” footba Il 

totalitarianism. - vour grew, fjom .-the- asme . home - 


ground., No wonder lliat snch.hidJ- 
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, of. KremUnology. practised 
u . British Embassy ne the 
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and ' unsullied 
opinion.*? 
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■Dieppe, Ail contain , , 


b a new series of 

i ».“ * Sdnwe 


' vaipe and (implicitly) its 
On- all these subjects-, t - 
i specialist reader nwy need 

brleif reminders.- and ‘tihe author's ours is an InfdMduaHstlc musical individualist of our ' time, * and 
[. . 'personal experiences ? might have • society ! the final eighteen pages hence in' theory 1 exoeptionally^wdU 

mjjlml • Tj* AVU16 flf lfu.&l — l _ ■ -<*■.«< UUk Dr rno Klua r..> Sft*n<21 tlln i«M#l »»lll •mvCKI ■ .emn^ MMf* aH bit a ' U»4*aa 1 c j _ _ i j . . . .m « 
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r* r'" »y ** ■ vf^o****, .^^ut • _ 

d dopimvntch starts ticking I ike a time-* * many fields, at suah dmth-tn^wall 
11 bomb. , This, dangerously divisive '- " 


dance It berfii I Vo CDrrflS l>on* JI > cnannng v 

fan fatter out of fhi 8 ??. * 1 ? 1 a SSlSlT* me nnm eignteen pages nence in ‘ theory 1 oxoeptionaUy' wdU bomb. . This, dangerously divisive - continue to damage or destew fte- 
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Was^a by Years in t0 a visit “Wl* * * * Tho word i 

xse he to Bridges’s hdusn ar, d the presence of an ifl 
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UNOFFICIAL lOI^LOMAiTS 

Maureen .R, Berman'and, Joseph E. Johnson, 
Editors. This Is, the Ural volume. |q exanrln.0 thp 
transnational diplomatic activities of honofffolale 
a^' they pave. ins wap for. new. policies , or nriedi 
. ate international disputes,; 


ETHICAL ISSUES IN 
DEATH AND DYING 

flofiert f.. Weir, Editor. Articles by persons , 
life Bclencas, m edlcinej philosophy; psydnbl- 
,cjgy -^nd- Jhadlgfiiy Explore} )when.to tell a dying '. 


tonal disputes,; ■ i.l 8,16; $7.40 paper ; Patient the Iiwi;; when ^ylngiatlehfe should bo: 7 :-' 

'' %hoScT £ fa# bEretAd outr^ief 

-- ----- • • $ 25 ,oo;.$.i 0,00. paper. 
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An Introduction to Ihe Poetry ; 
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' emerges as £|n fndlspensablp key iq understand’* 
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STENDHAL AND THE 

. AGE Olff NAPOLEON , . r , 

'r /^/fa'Way, Anjnolslye study of tha ruling pas* . . m 
i-"; slon8 'Bndi youthful enthusiasms .yyfilQfi : beQamo ’ 

the raw material for Stendhal's literary oreatlone. 

; : U::' /r:; , ^18.70 ' SMA L(< coMFOirrt 
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ELTIC STUDIES 


Abbey investments 


TLS FEBRUARY 3 1978: 117 


By Edward Miller 


BARBARA. HARVEY : 

Wc^mJnrtcr Abbey and Its Estates 
In the Middle Ages 

499jjp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £ 15 . 


agricultural entrepreneur on a. large - 

By Frank Barlow 

forms. This phase of direct enter- 
pnsc lasted only for 


The wheel of history 


a limited 


??« Wffminster Abbey estate in 
1535, taking together the properties 
assigned to support che abbot and 
those assigned to the monks, was 
one of the great, estates of England. 
Among monastic estates the income 
it produced was second only to the 
endowment of' Glastonbury. Like 
many other monastic communities; 
too, Westminster has lefr a magnifi- 
cent archive which has enabled Bar- 
bara Harvey t° write an admirably 
detailed history of the abbey's 
lands, income, agricultural opera- 

vaTp?riod t ? iantry auring the med,e - 


I ?P Q “ **** tatter ©avid c. Douglas : 

Dart of die fourteenth century, but 
during these generations it contri- 
buted notably to the abbey's income 
la money and commodities. 

Even in the thirteenth century, 
however, tenant Jond was mo5 
extensive than demesne land on the 

bS b !fn fl frSf n ° rS ’ abour rents owed 
by unfree tenants were 


Time and the Ilour 
Some Collected Papers 

252pp. Eyre/Metliuen, £16. 


indispen- 

. . — its home 

.ana rents and dues paid by 

nConrnr *am # • 


an sis: 


» ,i u uu ca rain nv 

!S^„ I>easant ^£_ w F re a m ®Jor source 
of income. The hlstorv of the 


English people have an obsessive 
Interest in the Norman Conquest: 
imd even the Scots join in. Indeed, 
the northerners, frugal and ambi- 
nous, passionate and martial, have 
a natural sympathy * 


ffij; amt st s-i* 


lie equipped himself to commcmo- 
rate the Norman achievement. 

A series of essays, articles and 
reviews (many in die TM) prepared 

!B^ W SLi or ti, ° vohnnes 

which were to come, nougtas luul 

fl3dd5S n !i l1 * pred< *2 wor ® In ilio 

, , , * 5 ? u,st serious writing 
could bo popuJar end even make 
money for its million-, and he sow 
he should wnt emu- 
late llearne and Hickes. In 3939 
npMorod English Scholars, in 1964 
William the Conqueror, in 1969 The 
Th r „ m ul Aetowoment, and in 197G 
The Norman Pate , 1100 - 1154 . 


H iray DO that tW ^ 

" i«uig omong 
of lus pans » inffig H 
bo of interest to ------- 

hwk Ur \ ^ chou rt tW. CAN MARKALE * 


Classless in Carnelat 

By David Staines 


seaiinn Hnc ® at ** £®g Arthur King of Kings 
seuitiig over tttJ D *’n£«] a r«H h« r i" Uri,. a tf 01 

Douglas's output 
aro arranged 
subject. But u irU*** 
of ii 


^nslated by, Christine Haueli 
8pp. Gordon and Cremonesi. £10. 


But it ]| 
»is little - 


Hundred Yoar^W^^fistion 


Camelot fact .pr fiction ? The 
never ceases to worry 
otologists, historians, and liter- 
critics who dissect the scant 
_ preci- 
reforences 


small measure* a KlsXrv of thZ S® 1 “XF* a * onl ^ng crux in their his- 
Westminster tenant!* fto S, ! 'T as lt ■" de ^ at or a triumph ? 

theme Miss Harvey h?s so mucli^of Thl SSW “*_? ne ™ beginning? 


The tension between admiration of 
the new French aristocracy and in- 
d onation at the displacement of the 


Westminster's beginnings, how- 
c 7 ar » were more modest than its 
sixteen rh-cemury eminence. The 
monastery St Dunstan founded c 
959 was a very snail one; in 1086 
its income placed it only seventh 


importance to say that any selection 
is Inadequate : but it Is interim In* 
to note her inclination to minimizS 

r twills &*&mm mews * « 

Tenants were lightly burdened; 

«we C MSf ry * ? eir tota] ohm 

could hge be^“„ SS cv.ntln Engli.TM^hu^™ Dougla, ho4 m virtuM 

£p ff. mar . ket -.' Those charges! “••“■tody and is so hos and 


volume concludes niti 

dny Survey 1 * (1936), #27 critics who dissect thi 
cssnys ffor axampk lEridence with painstaking 

- — inevitably datod~R. wSi/ n - Even the earliest references 

The combination n . n< * V. II, Galbraith tusTj Arthur deliberately obscured the 

8cholarol,fo n^ n U S?r Sinco u,cn > Xhe VtiSfr" 1 ? 0 * of historic! truth. Milton 

Stimin X ^& r V M V niuni * IJontcs, sudi as « Considered the possibility of an 

main' 1 - two lack Uiurian epic, but abandoned the 

HI. yolum^ on ri.e " C 2S ^ SoJ" 1 ^ Arlhur ws,. or 


g^ EgSiish MWfiSTTuii^lK he na h b a°d rat |52u^S; it^l W »E5S5? B ^SS? WSlS “!"*«■_ ^ r * ^ 

even _E. A. Freeman, the nvu. ~ 


ood 

io w* 

ably the " historioBro!S) fer 1 Tennyson expressed no con- 
Whwh will give the ^ uesti on of Arthur's 


that is more appropriate to the 
narrative* Six centuries havo 
clouded the shadowy figure of 
Arthur who may havo led die 
Britons in their final onslaught 
against the German invaders. 
Markale intends to find the sixth- 
century Arthur, and his search is 
an informative if not original 
journey through the early history 
of .England. Tne account of Roman 
Britain is astonishingly short ; the 
longer account of Celtic Britain is 
heavily indebted to the writings 
of Nora Chadwick. The historical 
survey reveals Hide about Arthur ; 
the scholar must resign himself, 
as Markale admits, to "informed 
guesses as to the main course of 
Arthur's career”, and a four-page 
reconstruction of the possible 
events In Arthur's probable life 
only confirms the paucity of facts 
and the futility of guesses. 


tury. In Wace's Roman . do Brut , 
however, which was completed in 
1155,- there is a long- description of 
the Round Tublo and Waco, notes 
that the Bretons tell many tales 
about it. 


Though the historical analysis is 
derivative but solid and the literary 


analysis is faulty, such judgments 
are ultimately irrelevant, for the 
book is neither history nor literary 


criticism but political propaganda. 
King Arlhur King of Kinjjs^is 8 &Ph 


cal medieval sermon with a text 
and an cxcmplum. Unlike the 
medieval pructhioners of this re- 
spectable art, however, Markale 
reverses the traditional order: the 
many chapters on Arthur .and Celtic 
society are tho exemplum of the 


the same Jenuing towards >f a class- 
less society : in which every member 
of the social bodv is a worker”. 
The Celts are the ancestors of tlio 
modern Marxists: "Marx’s work is 
an invitation to crcaLo and invent 
new kinds of social relationships, 
like those which Fourier anticipated 
in his phnlanrt^re, those which 
Rousseau dreamed of in his solitary 
enjoyment of freely structured 
nature, and those which the Celts 
tried to achieve through their 
original trains of thought ' 

In the last chapter Markale. be- 
comes explicitly anti-capitalistic 
and launches Into a diatribe that 
hus no valid connection with die 

E receding chapters: "Even though 
is on its last legs, capitalism la 


text, which is nevor revealed until * still trying to reverse dta current 
chapter, ' of ideas by brandishing its own farm 


the apocalyptic closing 
"Arthur’s Legacy”. For 


4£<ms and decision to be btnfed presm-verf^ ^ ^ ter Death Douglas gives us a brief sketch 

SriuJfrJ*** 6,80 ensured the ec<momi« i-Ii nts tLat ««eded h jJ 1 S s e ?V^?_ n _, a, ] d . of growth 


th« abbert -fu-^To^^’S th * Monomic laral. 

Sff na^saca s&ttSSP 


ii 93 3) and • the other 
Bloch (1961), reveal, 
very beat, interest. 

ncute,. sympathetic, indl 


wSfe'b-* deslrQ »hat 
Chur* f5te,,“ f °" alJoa 


™"4»“‘biK2 , r * '* * 




neatly amoi 
unnecessary 


«nd nvnads 

a° f ~*~i*=srssr-a ^ SSS4? 




series of 
family to 
The gifts 
Richard 


the royal 
>e ogtaWy celebrated. 
« Eleanor of Castile, 


wiped out ; but even 
with 

tile son «nd 

■i . ■ ,. — tt--— 

Wait 


mmmm put ““ 

S5S®Sssii2E 

!w dcKTDjAK AS Ran ald L mi *SJ*T5£ 

aacluivlj *35! 0 f"lS3 


• HIM] 

Intalhfljfbfe io the 
Ho 


Bonerwl 


bring 

Jx»der. 


and King Arthur King of Kings. 
Christine Hauch’s translation or 
s Le roi Arthur et la sod did 
Itique Is inaccurately and inop- 
v_ • . ,-TOpriately entitled, approaches the 

YerIU w, c 1 ! sa 3 r . w Wdc world with erudition and 
rears War Douglas citlatsntimentalism. Affirming the im- 

Ui no exact sense fotjoasibility of achieving any object- 
repeat Itsrif, But ln historical investigation, he 
human affairs it -wiansodizea : “We are alKetevnal 
ox the spiral atyTVhjects stumbling across eternal 
Similar problems n^hjects. Our understanding of the 
fereut men with di&^ da , w ? r,d com^both from our 
lies and desires "Subjective perception of things and 
and exemplary Wbedi if kfP m objective effect on us", 

revolve urn L^TSwhe -Centre of- any study, therefore, 
are brouaiit n °£ the abject under scrutiny, 

tho mSS^SSSS^t student himself: “The real 
wh-af exists. The truth is our 
’ ■ . udgment about what exists ”. From 

inat is Douglas at Ui this ; point of view distinctions 
But UiUially in these .pMietwaen history and - epic can be 
with tho master in ibhsntissed : 




had 1 teihi 
stabilizing 


wo writes woli—or "»»' ,uio master 

wdl*— dispilaaaaig tnctfuUv watching him at work 1 The only true difference between 

of wido roadinL U« lL h * vo o>««i d 
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iWrents 


Normans. 

■**/■ interests 


(laaiind d(i epic.- which canvevs r<>ali' 


ality 

•hi<* 


M M fa,Han^. hi . tor /„ tu ,. v 

■tSTMt-.Jiaj SBRXSr+a. 


fcom' the sceqeT oider 

influences were dison- 

^^ding esped^ te^the^S ^ 

West- “S?™.*. of. ..tho tatoiffi 





*wvp heroes, 

not trid wfmt tUcMted tiie 


it was 


as though he: lei 
Ae car, Michael (Mmht' 
Inac tlic historian lam 


>gl 

history is epic presented in a sun- 
While epic 
a subjec- 


B[ ,posediy objective way, v 
,i' k- history presented in 


• “tefikcc droumstancM rliv iiw < .«. 




course 


of ’land 

■ ^Yostitlirtstei ns eisewnei 
A' fifteenth centuW was a 


i „„ e T men adopting 
t with what 



« r' ° "*1 "W in the liohr 

ByJ<«a T to^i3 


to creation 


wrestling with ■ fin* ^yj^.V disappearing 

eniovnian^ u? asJ ^i the epic assumes greater im- 
thSSw < ^ m iorapce than history: "Epic, how- 
meso essays, ... w6 ^has , one . advantage bver hls- 

The very subjectivity of -its 


&*00mB to jj, 

Xtt estates, were manaeAd M 


estate, wei-e. managed 
their, exteftti . 
tr . due : the 


'heroically 
™«y were 
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vms Wt0 W ways PWw. ; ™Bmevui awtud 

Belle& M^v.1 Eni- . When ene 

that the old "wavs itiThK iS?! 


to have 


wys might' Cbme back 248pp. Dent. 
o»vs -returned.- 1 • 



£6.95. 
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Two centuries 
expressed 




domfu liave no oi 

than tho passive rej 
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ngland. 




iiries ago. David Hums *° re chnd]e such hnvs with 

words whath?* economy of "rioSwbrk^ 1 w& d iJ® d .? pted 

g ^jsu »a«SB saasar^s* 

M .« ffiL G Od not ,on*r tmSt i 


, Prom them Mr Piwa« 
able to deduce « p^-Ai 
thq weaknesses of 
"t»fo (even «*H; 
delected wifh certalriyJ R 
about medical prati^. 
ontiuiaiann, diet, cU*£ 
differoncee. I do not? 
with everything that .to 
vomit 
B ederf*. 


. medio- 
believed that 


innrflaHs 




terbury Tales. 1 
to -Mini seriously 
®w geographical i 
Perforce based ‘ on t 
. writers whose cboiW 
tocaiti was subjective ! 
Bui_' ^r, M . m oth U. 

' Wbat‘ e^eti 1 Hr ' : .pBa 
fag cannot tell; v*J* 
ntodloval men scoffed 
idea of mirad« i{ 
Thosa. sceptics of 
“■ the mirtote 


.»ry, . _ 

r ipproach allows it to cecord more 
real,. facte than any history Influ- 
. speed by ideologies intent on 
eliminating counter-ideologies ”, 

(tot. The discussion of history and epic 

a natural prelude to Mar kale’s warrior, a 
reciadon « the Celtic refusal to than a king. 
.issdCiate the read and the imagn- ” * 
y i , “For the Celtic mind,' con- 
d digressions into thd fanciful 
the supernatural did not inter- 
net the flbw of realty. But tho 
eitic peoples must have; appeared 
imp lately unfathomable td any 
Beerver imbued with the principles 
( classical humanism ”, Here is tho 
antrt.pf.hls survey of the Celtic, 
otld^ '-for King Arthur King of 
ing* always seta in opposition die 
ecemfaUzed society of the - Celts, 
ich receives praise, to . the 
hbritarian, centralist society of' 
which tecedvrir condemnation. 


- dlscui 


* of iV'fhe' 

tei'asf 


history into myth, not only by deify- 
ing tneir historical characters, but 
by actually bringing myth to life 
within a comprehensible and mean- 
ingful historical reality". Thus the 
mythic Arthur Is an extension of 
"tho real life Arthur, the sixth: 
century warrior ... an embodiment 
of alT the hopes of his follow 
countrymen ”, Markale is more suc- 
cessful in. his discussion of the' 
countrymen than he was ill his 
search tor Arthur. -The account of 
Celtic government, based to a large 
extent on ' the earlier work 1 of 
Georges DumAzil, is Interesting and 
informed, and it 'Is as a historian 
that Markale succeeds. THic contrast 
of Roman and Celtic society is fas- 
cinating. Rome is bhe centre from 
which au empire grows. The Celts, 
op the other hand, lack .a focal 
point and the disciplined authority 
of a single people converting others 
to Its own form of. law; they 
resemble the Greek world with its 
collection of- .rival cities, all .with 
thafcr own . histories, and , periods . of 
greatness and decline. The Romans 
are sedentary, tlic Celts continually 
hover between a. nomadic and a 
settled existence. Most, important, 
however, the Romans believe in a 
central - and powerful Authority, 
Whereas Ijte Celts ■ prefer not to 
entrust too- touch authority to one 
. man lest they compromise their own 
liberties. In Celtic society the king is 
not a Roman rex, but a leader 
among equals, for the Celtic king 
is hedged round by restrictions and 
requirements that prevent him 
front assuming absolute authority. 
Markale then returns to Arthur 
and places him against this 
defined background. Arthur, if 
he did exist, was a great 
war leader rather 
a Celtic confederate 
chief who was above kin:-:, for the 
king had - to leave active combat 
to other members of his tribe or 
court.- . . 

‘ MarkaJo’s success as a' Celtic 
. historian cannot eradicate his 
failure as a literary critic. In ids 
analysis of Arthurian literature he 
never suggests that the works he is 
studying era literature and, tiiere- 
fore, the products of the imagina- 
tion. He examines' each romance 
Without say -.sense that the' document 
under analysis te a literary creation. 
Consequently, the discussions of the 
texts, espe daily the "romances of. 
Chretien ®o 'Troyes, a re' frtqiienUy- 


Markale, 

the movement of history has been 
a steady and relentless decline to 
a centralist and authoritarian social 
structure. In a further example of 
his tendency to simplification, he 
regards Celtic society as non-control 
and anti-authoritarian, with the con- 
sequence that he finds reflections 
of the Celtic world in the political 
nnd social commentaries of Rabelais, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Rousseau, 
Fourier and Marx. All these men. 
who share the Celtic outlook, reveal 
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of mortality, but no one believes in 
It any more. It Is too lata. . . . The 
presont-day state is an ailing strut* 
turo dragging everything aftor it In 
its headlong path to oblivion”. The 
answer to tiio modern plight is the 
Marxist vision which shares tho 
anti-authoritarian excellence of Col- 
lie society. 
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Arthurian document King 
_ if Kings is a failure. 
By the time Markalo 
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sinks Into oblivion while tho. ills of 
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Sd, the question of 
[vanishes:. “The reality 
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of King 


lev hi all the evidence we 
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never notices that Gufadvere is, 
initially, the abused .figure, the 
woman. who finds herself the, hep 
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’face , ovef thd' years”. . The 
al' Arthur and the mythidal 
one and the same.' In 
. and in die bibllogcaphy 
tere "Is 'the 'glaring ' omitaion ..of 
jyroference to ' Leslie Alcock’s 
ckwtiint study, Arthur's Britain, 
Idi - offers ' an accufkee -and 
Itttgugjh account of early Britain' 
; 'light 'of tile Artiiurian 


of me . hundreds • ot-r-tuaftonesty -s 


sOlent queen who must . endure the 
suffering andi humiliation, Such 
; Inadequate : commentaries lead .to 
; mdskiterpretatiMS invoked to suW 
stantiite : •*.. particular thesis. : 7-Xd 
devetop bis. theory that . Gidnever? 
was -a flagrant adulterer with many 
of Arthurs . knsghts. / Markaae 
manages to- >find tonnietloha in: the 
same : Cbrdtien romance -.that- -ah 
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, wBa-thflm prober in- this relationship, 

m -century -king *.£ .supft :: ,m. .- between Gttinem-oi' toid' Gawaia ’l 

^.-.Twirt‘ 'ai^~to5Bh ertairsoiis 1 factual' 
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modern c -ucieiy, particularly the eco- 
nomic: problems nf Western Europe, 
assume dominant importance. Only 
on tlic lust page docs Arthur' make 
on unexpected and sudden return: 

. The. world is on the brink of a 
major upheaval. The times of 
darkness are done. . For centuries 
we have been wailing fur Arthur. 

- We hove given him the title of 
king because according to the 
Celts the king maintains the bal- 
ance of the tvorld, his presence 
3s required before anything can 
happen. We have made him the 
symbol of an idea! society such 
ns was promised us by the pro- 
phets and the poets. One day 
their prediction must come true. 
It is our right and our duty to 
waken King Arthur. 

Should Arthur return.- If. indeed, 
there was an Arthur, he would be 
shocked to find bimself the fore- 
runner nf Karl Marx and his Round 
Table the embodiment of Das 
Kapital. 

, .JKihg Arthur King of Kings 
offers a new approach to the histori- 
city of Arthur by blurring and fin- 
ally annihilating, distinctions be- 
tween history and epic. Arthur and 
his society, whether real or Imagin- 
ary, become a foreshadowing of tho 
ideal society envisioned by Marx and 
lus followers, for Markalo, makes tho 
Arthurian world the exemplum. of 
his Marxist sermon. That his book 
doos not succeed as an Arthurian 
study should not blind tjie reader 
to its accomplishment (dubious 
though It may be) of transforming 
the Arthurian legends into the 
Marxist Ideal of a classless society. 
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Since !& publication In 1971, Job it Rawls’s ATjiedty 
of Justice has been (he subject of lively debate among 
philosophers, economists, and political scientists. In 
this book, Robert Paul Wplff provides an Interpreta- 
tion and critique of Rawl’s theory Hint both clarifies 
It- and reveals its basic flaws: 
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Personal Destinies 

A Philosophy of Ethical Individualism 
, DAVID L. NORTON 
A strikingly original coniribution to ethics olid the 
philosophy of mind. In Ihe spirit of Plato, Aristotle, 

. Kierkegaard; Nietzsche, Jung, and Maslbvr, David 
Norton tackles Issues of Ihe profoundest significance 
and offers a systematic vision of the individual’s 
plate In feature and society. 
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Aristotelian Investigations ■ 
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Art exploration of Aristotle's metaphysical assump- 
tions as they IHumiaafe hts thought and pome Issues 
of current philosophical significance. Edwin ■ 
Hartman’s analysis of Che theory of the Soul treats 
such topics of lively iieb^to ontological primacy, 
Spatio-Temporal continuity) personal Identity, and 
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sense a complete work and will lie 
a lasting monument to Its author. 

The time-span It covers is from 
the tfard century bc to dm fourth 
ad. We begin with Xenophon's 
Cyropacdia, a quasl-historicai work 
on the education of die omperoi 
Cyrus which includes a long 
romance sequence designed to give 
a fictional illustration of a didactic 
theme (a genre which Sheldon 


position, then It is essential to fol- someth™* 

low the author's chosen structure, wiscVruSk* SS 1 ?? to *t k 

mid poinUosa to renrrnnne Heliol i. £ 


pnintlosa 
dorus’ 
sequence, 


V rearrange Jlelio- lo remulniD a ^ £ 

s deliberately dislocated time- the aiithni-'tn ** 8 fattttfc! 

f wore {,{SJSf nS^^ia - 

■k ns skllfuJ ns HoUotioju.s or Achilles meiiiorablfl j — — * — 
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The recovery of Greek 

By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 


ROBERTO WEISS 
Medieval and Humanistic Greek 


The history , of the novel is often 
conceived in terms of watersheds. 
A key work Is singled out as estab- 
lishing a decisive change of direc- 

l^* a J ,n l 6ve l 5^ t ^ ne fa *t° r e it con- 
signed to oblivion. According to 
Y? U J school, Trouismeg. Ulysses, 

n™ a T- Bouar, -’> ™° n Wanders or 
Don Quixote are the poiiirs from 
which rhe novel “rises ” "r 
changes and before which it 
R^for 0 n F dead » n r uninteresting 
Before Defoe or Cervantes indeed 
there were not even novels, only 
romances a word whicA has 
become so debased in modern 

w1fi“a?oto-' 0 »®- sca,,c . e| y usable 


us tTiuii lie I only | bo troa^^ 81 ! 329pp. Padua: Antonore. LI 8,000. 
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iui is surely (un realistically 1 5 ^ At the time of his lamented death. 
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verse, then, ns is that between tin* GWWnl dittos* j 0,1 the Question of the knowledge 

heroine's weakness umi U ur »«<* Witifc ol Greek in western Europe dur- 

^ Ml' 2? log the Middle Ages, particularly 

On cnvAciii > , L , n^ sticcessfiH—die dujJ the later Middle Agee and the early 

iicniLfs Sio t lC , nul,l °'' n'r ‘K 1US RJl °dtas, OuS! Renaissance. The material he had 

® l,, e inuteiin] inured tents of Jh'lindwriis tiro outstandfai^i collected was passed by his widow 


tated the writer’s" ta^k^bdng, 1 "!',') 
Sidneys words, "to bestow e Cyrus 
upon the world to moke nianv 

roni U r> S | S ~ ao _ c,lar lfls I in prison 
copied , out Pamela’s prayer from 
the prison scene in the A muff™ 

end h r,f t0 ih MlU0n ' S di - ssust - At tlio 
end of the genre, in the fourth 

minor — .- fi,,d u.‘! 5 UI »ber of 


irt rhe fifteenth century that was, in 
theory, only and foo late, successful, 
each in die last resort preferred 
the Muslim infidel to the other. It 
is nn irony of our own time that 
this fact, one of the saddest in Euro- 
pean history, should now seem one 
of the most encouraging which his- 
tory contains, sinca it nourishes the 
hope that the Communist Churches 
of Russia and China may prove 
Christian »n their refusal to be 
reconciled. 


1253). His version of the popular 
work of “Dionysius the Areopagite ” 
(of which more presently) on the 
names of God contained an intro- 
duction to Greek grammar : in 195B 
there was discovered in the Bodleian 
a manuscript of Aristotle evidently 
copied at Grosseteste's order by a 
scribe ignorant of Greek. One of 
his assistants, Nicholas the Greek, 
had come from Sicily; another, 
John of Basingstoke, had learnt 
Greek in Athens from Constantins, 
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sy,l ’ uc,ic or inorphe* {-fW’Ppc lo New Co a 477 tho minor's publications and two 
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Qmance with fantasy ", escape 
rm?!.. tac1 , 1 ® wish -fulfilment, i a P a 
r “l*ta which Arthur Hetserman 
allude^ to briefly, noting the ironic 

« Yr^ 1 b X wluch Romans, oHgf 
nally denoting “a long story whose 

r, e : f ’ a!s flre traditional ”, and 
therefore true, was displaced as a 
serious aesthetic concept in the 


Tycnin, and the Life of Alexander. Phology of the 
or the fourth ceu- would iinve 

are fntegmted 


In these works of the' fourth ch.i- 
tury, as with Apollonius of Tyre 

SJK* *>» *e verge of eharaenri^ 
ticaJly medieval narrative patterns 

St* 8 "*? 0 * t0 know that the 
notes of Heiscrnian s work for the 
continuation volume may yet be 
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Scholars, then may s , 
allowed to study the romances 
tiie general reader can jg.. 

,yta«tal« WeoK actually 
aidney s Arcadia and saw in lr " 
m some luminous 
seeds of English 
and the prestige 
and through the 
■s well known. 7.. w 
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every 
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the great Renaissance 


western 

lb 2 Middle Ages belonged cultur- 
ally, though nut politically, to the 
Byzantine sphere, Sicily remained 
Byzantine till the Arab conquest of 
the ninth century ; Calabria, 
LucanJa and Apulia till rhe Norman 
conquest of the eleventh. In Sidly 
the Norman rulers after an Initial 
period of hostility established good 
relations with their Greek subjects. 
The Greeks were still more favoured 
by tho Hohenstaufens. Frederick II 
is said to have known Greek. The 
twelfth century saw a revival of 
interest in ancient Greek writings ; 
interested in Greek .philosophy 
through the Arabic translations, 
Sicilian scholars had access to 
Greek sources also. Henry Aristip- 
pus, archdeacon of Catania, who 
died In 1162, translated Plato's 
Phaedo and Mena, parts of 
Aristotle, and die treatise on engin- 
eering of Hero of Byzantium. 
AdeLard of Bath, visiting Sicily at 

_ _ this time, helped the famous 

I u i ... teenth century 'He hasconcentrated Admiral Eugenius of Palermo to 

ill... f.!i .u- . book foil of li| on certain important centres, omit- make, a Latin version of the 

Almagest; John of Salisbury 
learnt Greek from an inhabitant 
of Sta Sever! na. The Patlrion 
monastery of Rossano had' theo- 
logical books, but the monastery 
of St Nicholas at Casola had even 
litorary texts, and its monks con- 
tinued to make copies. Quintus of 
Smyrna was once called “ Quintus 
Calaber” because his main manu- 
script was here ; . so was that of 
Coluthus's Rape of Helen and, in 
all probability, .the -famous Ravenna 
manuscript- of Aristophanes t • , - j 

The Angevin monarchs, creatures 
of the Papacy, could not be expected 


There was, however, one part of daughter of the Archbishop of the 
astern Europe which throughout place. Some survivors of this 


tho author's publications and two 
good indexes. Fourteen of the 
essays ore in Italian, five In Eng- 
Hue " Or " poeticized id»»-! * tWo * e former, on the Ma- 

ine hierarchy of « tory of Greek studies at tho Papal 
namely Enos, Pan n; Q X^ Curia during the late thirteenth and 
ucm which can nossIH* 7 lbe fourteenth centuries and on the 
nn a symbolic level to Am! 2 aludy of Greei{ *•» Florence, have 
-stripped of its function tit mt ai>pcarcd bcforo - 

ruuve, becoming " erahfe* 1 There Is no point In comptnlnhig 
totems 1 of the deity, m t ^ at Weiss did not work the nutter- 
episodes ore reduced to « »■ 1*1 together into a single work, thus 
woodless absirdctions, F*i £ eliminating repetition; the writing 
»‘lin has been so Is so clear and the arrangement so 

.Hidlencti rcnction earlier i sensible that the essays mivke cxcel- 
I’uriuus that he pays no auwi l flnt reading, and the repetition helps 
i he unique combination oft tbe reader to grasp essential facts, 
(’ism uiuf frustration la driis Weiss in his preface objures the 

"*■“ ““ *” * a complete 

even for tiie 
f the thlr- 
of the tii- 



circle 

may have been in touch with Roger 
Bacon, who attached great Import- 
ance to the diffusion of mi accurate 
knowledge of Greek, together with 
Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac. ; 

. Bacon severely criticized existing 
translations, and wrote a Greek 
grammar markedly different from 
that produced in Grusscteste's circle. 
Several copies of this work made 
during the two following centuries 
exist in Englund ; but here as on the 
Continent the study of Greek lost 
ground during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. After 1295 no work of Aristotle 
was translated before Leonardo 
Bruni in the early fifteenth century. 
But as the old tradition of Greek 
studies died, a new one with very 
different motives was beginning to 
arise in Italy, 

The Carolingian , contacts . with 
Byzantium had one startling con- 
sequence for Greek studies. In 827 
the envoys of Michael the Stam- 
merer presented Louis le Pieux with 
a magnificent uncial codex of the 
works of the so-called Dionysius the 
Areopagite, that writer who during 
thb fifth or early sixth century put 
out under the name of St Paul’s 
Athenian convert a synthesis of 
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Ions orders. None' tiie less 
tbd book’s contents make a very 
jgtoat contribution to the subject. 
The author shows an impressive 
mastery of detail, and clearly statoa 
Us main coochulpn, that sudh Inter- 
est in Greek as there was in the 
W-eist during this period, was purely 
practical. People who studied Greek 
afeaU. studied iit for tiie soke of the- 
ology, philosophy, or science, par- 
ticularly . . medical science, not for 
tiie sake of history or of literature. 

From an early date the two halves 
of. the Roman Empire showed a 
strong tendency to split apart. 
About half the Greek world sup- 
of women's (levouWii . . ported Mi thr Mates of Pontus in his 
twlity? . - ' revolt against Rome; half a cen- 

i» ... r • t' ii.. ‘tury. later, more tiian hRlf of it 
.. !»i»ii""^i-~^» ta. for wd'te to * 1 supported .Antony and Cleotwtra 
,bft *o dfe«B»j| Bgamst Augustua: .Under Constant 
"QMp* tp anything tot the Romans were forced to 

the euro Ire into two halves.: 
si.nlfi./’ if rtr :$he decline otf^Greek studies in the 

a? 1 !/ i ' * rad ,Wonal 11 ' tNsJ : western half was alarmingly rapid. 
miMens novels are limito®*/ Even a well-educated provincial who 
‘’Stories. Since dvlib* wCht to Italy to complete his educa- 
.wlih lei Jetteres Jobsa"** tlqn, like. St Augustine (d 430) 
V n Rte poem, h would spptifr ct^ild reqialu Ignorant of , Greek; 
Anne Wilson’s analysis n* 1 ' W(| ■ contemporaries, depended, tin 


Christian and neo-Platonic theolo 
ig h 

monks of St Denis, who were as glad 

a* 


The king handed this over 


oology, 
to -the 


to have their patron’s writings 
they would have been to have his 

J awbone. One of . their number, 
Hlduin, produced a translation ; one 
wonders whether the donors of the 
manuscript had .supplied ;■ a , teacher. 
During the next generation this ^vaa 
revised by the most distinguished 


they encouraged 

the work 1 of translation', 1 espectaliy 
that' of scientific books; Robert ! 
was interested in medicine, and pro- 
moted versions of Galen and' of 
certain Hippocratic works. Sicilian 
poets turned out Greek vdrses rib 
worse than those of their cqnteih- 
porarics in Constantinople. The 
Greek rite was observed ih some 
parts of Sid-lv till the sixteenth 
century, and Weiss tells us ■ that 
Greek is still spoken in Bova and 
other inaccessible places, just as it 
was when. Norman Dpuglas .was in 

Calabria, 

A link with Sicily and. Magna 
Grraecja seems to have mode possible 

£•**?■ nrn, . ffr gjrou~hd jhtf> i ^ : Fi n l| a i? rS Ji ke 

of |u.*r. other examples, their . knowledge of the Clirts- p ] BC 0 j n tiilrteenth^oentury Eng- 

!S s j°5 al, y woiiders wbwhfj. wririn^s of the. (h ^elMpea klng f an d » During tho first half of the 


to treat the Greeks with the sape member, of the monastery, John, 
sympathy as their Kohenstaufen pre- ' Scotus ' Enugena ; presumably ho 
aecessors. But even they encouraged, learnt, Greek in - the - monastery. 


.. ... _ — monastery 
itself. During . tha f twelfth, century; 
when .interest in philosophy had 
spread widely, -we find first- a 
scholar In cldse . touch with the 
monks-'ond; then one' of their own' 
number actually travelling. ;o Greece- 
and Constaiitfnopla to get new' 
manuscripts of Dionysius, ■ which, 
w^re u^ed in making b new -translq-. 
tlon.' In' ,1167 their learned - abbot 



I m per or Manuel Paloeblogus during 
, his visit to France in 1400 made 
contdct ivith 'tiie mrfnksi l 'so did 


contdct 
Georj, 


tiie ihdnks^'eo did 
ony^pus, ‘ , who began: 
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porary reconquest ot Italy 
Jifttinlan during tiie sixth din not 
retrieve it. Translation of secular 
authors was rare.; Calcidius’s fourth- 
cetitury Version of die Timaeus was 
f9C 800 years the only Lqtin transla* 
a Platonic , dialogue, and 


ueorgq i-;srrnonymus,-, who began! 
teaching. Greek tq Ffench humanists 
in 14767' ■ ‘V !V I 

Despite the tradition of Greek 
lenrning.at 5t Denis, there is'Ao 
Robert evidence' that Greek was' taught in 
r __ . In ' and the Sorbonne. before < the thirteenth 

Chaacellar of Oxford University (d century. Dayid r ot . Dinant, . whose 


century it centred upon ' Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln and 


R.K; Wadltwa 
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author puts between the 
fljul his rather smug hec. 

5, Wcn •/ the tale does.ri] 
mime level the author's t _ 

Conquer a nojvafful pifaBi 

BJ1d tt P< J 8 s CW hfs foibiddco ^V__riiMj'co n tairte _ .. . . . 

. . 1 »H It are, reS5l«4_ i *""" , MH K he himself tried to encourage 
; judgment and' nvv.f! translation. But there was little in- 
reaBz*doit^ ’'i .Mpest In - Greek durl|ig ; the early 
imnatufidf Jr Mwdla -Aged:- . •••■!; 
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equivocal. -He. Is revealing on quch > 
matters as MusHhl religious Syrtcre- 
dst movements, the wars of Musa 
.and Mehmed, .and ,hq,w .tb^Gflflqeso. 
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Decline and Fall of Byzantium to Montforrat was “Lent in tit? front 
the Ottoman Turks end Easter from behind ". - 
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pamhcisiic doctrine was con- 
demned -in 1210, knew £rqck, 4 but 
we do not know wli ether he taught 
in Paris. But some translations of 
Aristotle were made there. William 
de Mara, an English Franciscan 
associated with Roger Bacon, spent 
most of his life there ; so did the 
Flemish Franciscan Gerard do Huy, 
who in his Liber Triglnssos offered 
a grammar of the three biblical 
languages. 

Greek books naturally existed at 
tiie Papal Curia, which acquired the 
Greek library of the Hohenstaufens 
by gift from the conqueror of 
Manfred, Charles of Anjou, In 1266. 
During the second half of tho 
thirteenth cenLury, St Thomas 
Aquinas set out to adapt the 
philosophy of Aristotle to the re- 
quirements of tho Church. He was 
acquainted with the St Denis trans- 
lation of Dionysius, and himself 
wrote a com men tury on his treatise 
on the names of God ; this accounts 
for a decided neo-Piatqnlc bias ip 
the saint's ' interpretation of 
Aristotle. His friend the Flemish 
Dominican William . do Mocrbeke, 
working in Rome, meanwhile pro- 
vided systematic translations of a 
very large number of Aristotle's 
works. Apart from their importance 
for medieval culture, these wore 
mada by a method which makes it 
passible to reconstruct Greek manu- 
scripts used by de Mocrbeke which 
aro now lost, and .their publication 
in modern time* has dona scholars 
a very notable service. 

The negotiations for the union 'of 
the churches that, began .in 1261 
made It desirable for the Quria to 
command the services of persons 
who knew Greek. At tiie. end of tho 
century Raymond Lull campaigned 
actively for Greek, Arabic ' and 
Hebrew to be studied, and in 1312 
the Council of Viepne decreed that 
chairs of Greek and Oriental ' lan- 

f uases should bo set up at Bologrta, 
aria, Oxford and Salamanca. But 
the decree remained a dead letter ; 
the uhiog. of tiie churches was riot 
attained, and tbfe Aristotelian tradi- 
tion was beginning to decline. 

Ono of the ByAintlne prelates 
whom the negotiations brought fo 
me papal court at Avignon was 
Barlaanr of Calabria, who between 
H39. and 1342 gnye £ few lessons 
in Greek .to. Petrarqh, • Now for the 
first time— with the' possible edebp- 


llon of the a t inn i tiring Kldiurd de 
Bury, BU.imp of Durham and author 
of tiie Philohihlon — we find someone 
setting out to learn Greek not for 
theological or practical hue for 
humanistic motives. It was indeed 
impossible for anyone as steeped 
in Latin literature and as devoted 
to it as Petrarch was to remain 
unaware of the importance of Greek 
literature, which Cicero and Virgil 
so explicitly attest. But when 
Rudolf Pfeiffer writes that “every- 
one could feel how ardently he 
longed to know the Greek back- 
ground of Roman literature ", Weiss 
provides a salutary corrective. He 
points out that Petrarch .was not 
exempt from the contempt for 
Greece .often expressed by Roman 
chauvinism and strongly encouraged 
by Catholic prejudice against the 
Eastern Church ; and he reminds us 
that after Barlaam’s departure to 
the see of Geraco in 1342, Petrarch 
could quite well have continued his 
Greek lessons with Simon Atumq- 
nys, the Byzantine -cleric who 



liven a copy of tiie Iliad by Nicholas 
Slgeros, the envoy of tho Byzantine 
emperor to tho papal court; but 
during the twenty years of life still 
left to him he never learnt to read • 
it. 

Boccaccio, on tho other hand,, 
nicked up a little Greek from 
Leontius PHatus, the Calabrian Who 
at Florence between 1360 -and 1362. 
was the first person officially era- 
, ployed to toach Greek in any 
western centre.. His Latin transla- 
tions from Homer, feeble as' they 
»yere, were epoch-making. . At die 
turn of the century, better transla- 
tions came from the circle of' 
Colucdo Saluted, who in 1397 
brought tho Byzantine Manuel 
Chrysoloras fo teach In Florence'. 
SalutatPs younger friend Iflcopo 
Angeli di Bcarperin, who translated 
works by Plutarch and Ptolemy, was 
• the first Italian humanist to visit 



scripts. 

and Roberto Rossi, who 'made a ver- 


But translators like him 


slqu of die Posterior Analytics of 
Aristotle, were soon eclipsed by the 
achievements of Leonardo Bruni. 
whose versions of Plutarch. Xeno- 
phon,. Plato and Aristotle initiated 
a new phase -in Greok studies. 
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World's Window 

to the 

Best of Indian 


-- ORIENT PAPKRRAq<s 

competently trans/aled- Into Enalish K C i!° n fro . m ^ ndian languages 
Tfiought, Politics & Current Affa ram A a ' ,ndian Culture & 

Yoga, Cookery, Erotica, OccXpalm^ Memoirs, 

5j^ of our distinguished authors are ; ls,ry ' Astr °l°9y and a lot more. Somo 


♦Dr*S.Radhakrl9hnan 
W • Rabindranath Tagore * Rate 
Rao • R.K, Narayan • Mulk Raj 
Al 2 n ^ • t N ,rad c Chaudhurl ■ 

• Manohar Malgbnkar • Bfiabani 
■ Bhattacharya * Khushwant Singh 


• AnftTn" ^ a , ,laI * Kama la Das 
rirll* i D ?f al .* Ruth J habvaia 

!t 0 at^ ,6 ^ ,a,&S ^ 


dly emergedas ^slgnm^ Vision Books has 

m Hi® l°ScTen^'A 

scline & Fall oflhdlra Gandhi : Across fho RIa „ t 


,h \ B ' a ^Waters-Mulk. 
The English QuiSns- 



I and contended tlmt congruence 
among apparently disparate roles 
of religious s tutus, wealth, ami 
power was always obtained at (lie 
village level in the persons of the 
dominant landed caste. 

l J ox sees this congruence between 
cn.sio and land control, kinship and 
temtory achieved at the level uf 
tlio roc.rliiy ruriier than the village. 

i.io J i«V* :inai t L 11 111 M, °* 1 fmiiTion.il 
models as the segmentary stare are 

niechamcal and lifeless wilhour the 
Ideology or sets or meaning that In- 
formed d'em. Ho Jeans much more 
lieavily towards Dumont's .structural- 
sm altlimigli his own interests He 
a the manner m which successive 
[lull sit images of India arose In res- 
JJfJj. t0 rho Pressures of political 

vhiH ! ie . n iS r * U , f V|5c of ‘■othicti nil i. sill 
Wuch ultimately would appear to 

£*£?* Ins own argument uliuiit the 
roio of ideology in Indian 
In tiie Siiine synS- 
Iscffi «rn fitorn | on avowed 

■ox i» l? imio,lt ' f **«« i»««e lririi 
o\ to duiy iiny L'oogruence bo- 
iveen Lcriim^aJijy and kinship. I„ 
injnbtJiiui tlie Rajput '* states " 
oubri ess possessed certai n roni- 
inal attributes but these were kept 

teSS? t? ,hc cxtn «erriioriL] , 
SUSS?!* ], yP cr Sonious marriage 
hue Ditmoudan langti- 
SB lie points to “the encompass- 1 
? a \u* c1 , 1 ® 'oonifostadons of nowor : 
f tiie hierarchical nrincinle of , 
!£»"• Even for Burmn Stein the 
smentary state in southern India i 
of a special character composed 1 
® " ,uJl J“ d o of local temple, f 
oriented polities making ilio “ shared •< 
.sovereignty of human ruler* md t 
temple deities . . . the defining 

TiwUnn* ° f ii i l , r M,,ol| eni Sou tli l 

fjfflui |J 10,,tlc " 1 communities ”, ,j 
(/no i mi Economic avici Social lli*. 1 
fory Key, cm, XIV, 1, 1977.) In tin " 
Mine number of tins ’journal, ArJ.m 
Appadurni rejects even this degree !’ 
of duality. f„ tixo loJu Wf i enmles " 

gifts to dolfjfic imi.iKIa.I .1. J _ . u u 


till's point tlint 1 dlo^B 
lniNlvMniildorH, J, seo Q 
rigorous definition J 


rniiseionsness. "EL"* 
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til ate ly related to the self * 
affective states.” M 1 * 

Hero is another invented tat 
being taken over by SS 

c'f Jh ^ f r if i Pseudo-sciemlfei 
of tilt. pre-Jogical savage eIqJ 
strutted by Lfivy-Bnlhl SS, 
•so zed upon by , polhfcdSt 
arios, then were taken Z 
nationalism In the dm2 
jtogmtido, and finally ■ 
baek ugnm as a pcjorailrts 
into the bunds of the modn 
In this way the Isitolleciuib n 
nusly generate niystlficadn , 
uon.svn.se by allowing fixed, ib 
models to be projectedinii 


»«TOnru wmres. Wiiero 

uciw to Af CS enabled the combi- 
9 f material 


_i„ ■ ~ .jnjucji | iimrca roii. 

i nn interests and 

? thoni dl ? 10 11 flexible and 
dynamic pim -regional network 

„ wonder Uiat for some nmliro. 
itnmS i ° M ? KI,n Marriott und 
iVmIU i? Ini on ' y vllu , coniributed tlio 
uitfclc. on caste fn the llntiicloimcdiu 


m-detr to' to 
populiU' consciousness, whli 
to observe the oxtTcma mabi 
ready Intermixing of differa 
of mi ml within und betwea 
L'tuiures or single individu 

Yet Brahmans rule Bcnaiw 
Biuldh-trayu’s ruins pit the I 
A, *« beef-fed zealots throatn 
To Buddha uild Kamakura 
But when the morning pr 


Think, ere ye pass to str 

Is Clod in human image m 
No nearer ilian Kamakur 


In a backward place 


By William Walsh 

NldsiM^iKuiCl ' * 

Hymns lit Darkness 

£12*5 Oxford University Press, 

fi [ st VQlunic ot poems 

^kSi «n« v !rf*.». sre E by Niwlm 
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Do thy duty, laird, 
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Two cheers for autonomy 


By Wilfred Stone 

(!. K. DAS : 

E. M. Forster's India 
189pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 


In writing about his third visit to 
India in 1945, E. M. Forster re- 
marked that “ Indians have 8 
marked capacity Tor worship, or for 
denunciation, but not much criticnl 
sense, as criticism Is understood in 
the West ”. In E. Af. Forster’s India 
G. K. Das, Reader in English at the 
University of Delhi, has belied that 
statement. Here is criticism as it is 
understood in the West, and 
criticism of a high order. Dr Das 
delivers his admiration for Forster 
not as worship (as some of his 
countrymen do) but as an argument 
well Ini i tressed with evidence. And 
don nit dntion — though the book, in 
its account of British rule and mis- 
rule in Indio, Is rich in materials 
that could evoko It— Is no part of 
Dr lias's lone: he lets the facts 
speak for themselves. This Is by far 
tiie best account oF Forster’s en- 
counter widl India yet to appear ; it 
is especially vuiIuitdIq for its docu- 
mentation of the historical events 
behind A Passage to India— a gloss 
that makes the reading of that great 
novel an entirely new experience. 

Dr Das sets out to discover what 
he colls Forster's “ image of India ”. 
To this end he has consulted nearly 
everything Forster ever wrote or 
said about Indda — a surprisingly 
voluminous record consisting of 
some seventy-five articles mid re- 
views, unpublished letters and 
diaries, interviews and the two 
major works. The tlill of Devi and 
A Passage to India. Many of die.se 
materials are familiar and well 
studied, but what 'distinguishes Dr 
Das's work is his astute relating of 
Forster's ideas and attitudes and 
experiences to the historical reali- 
ties they reflect. One result is that 
Forster emerges as a far wiser and 
mens attentive political thinker — 


especially in the years during and 
right after the First World war — 


than most critics have given him 
credit for. 

In an important chapter entitled 
" Forster’s Cunccpt of a 1 Demo- 
cratic Empire » ", Dr Das argues 
that Forster believed “ the Indian 
Empire could have been ... nil 
enduring institution had it been 
founded on the basis of social 
equality between the British and 
the Indians”. John Beer, who 
writes a most useful foreword to 
this volume, disagrees with Das 
here, maintaining that die Empire 
was lost whatever happened. With- 
out arguing the issue, we can cer- 
tainly agree with Dr Das that the 
British Empire In India would have 
been a better show had Forster’s 
liberalism shaped its policies. Dr 
Dai, with acknowledgment to one 
Rugliavcn Iyer, cites tiie four ruling 
doctrines: the Burkean doctrine of 
trusteeship, the Utilitarian doctrine 
of progressive reform, tiie Platonic 
idea of a ruling elite, and the 
Evangelical belief in the spread of 
the Gospel for tiio belief It of the 
heathen^ Forster rejects them all, 
nnd for one essential reason: they 
all _ assume the superiority of the 
white man and lii.s culture to the 
Indium Nations and races must 
relate, Forster believed. Just ns 
friends do— on a basis of cqualitv. 
It is Impressive that an Indian as 
well versed In his country's history 
as Dr Das is should so whole- 
heartedly agree. 

Dr Das provides detailed docu- 
mentation of the radical change in 
the political atmosphere of India be- 
tween the time of Forster’s first 
visit in 1912-13 and his second in 
1921-22 — a change deeply Imprinted 
in A Passage to India. At the earlier 
date, many educated Indians (like 
Aziz or like the Hindu Das who 
presided at Adela’s trial) were in 
the Civil Service end were willing 
to take on British wavs and loyal- 
ties ; but by the later date — thanks 
to unremitting rudeness, racism and 
Injustice — the relations between 
India and Anglo-Indla l*ad deterior- 
ated beyond repair. Tlio incident 
that was etched unforgettably in tho 
Indian consciousness was the 1919 
massacre at Amritsar, where General 
Reginald Dyer, leafing on uprising, 
ordered British troops to fire on a 


peaceful, if gather! im of In- 

dians. Hundreds were killed nr 
wounded. 

This atrocity was merely the 
worst of other humiliations and 
outrages. Earlier that year u Miss 
Sherwood had been assaulted liv 
six Indians, an event which 
prompted Dyer to issuo his 
notorious “crawling order", requir- 
ing all Indians passing through 
the lane where the attack took 
place to go on ull fours. (This 
cvcat may have suggested tho 
presumed attack on Adcia in 
Passage, and Is certainly reflected 
in Mrs Tu rton’s remark: “ Why, 

they ought to crawl from here to 
i lie caves on their hands and knees 
whenever an F.nglish woman's in 
sighr . . .”.j These und other out- 
rages made the success nf Gandhi's 
independence movement a virtual 


certainly, bringing together Hindus 
and Moslems in u common hatred 
nf British rule reflected in tho 
“Hindu-Muslini entente” men- 
tioned in Passage, 

The events surrounding the 
Amritsar massacre were, writes Dr 
Das, 

absorbed centrally into die story 
of A Passage to India — in spirit 
if not always in literal fact. When 
Ronny Ifeaslop says “ I am out 
hero . . . to hold this wretched 
country by farce. I'm not a mis- 
sionary or a Labour Member or 
a vague sentimental sympathetic 
literary man. . . , We're not 
pleasant in India, and we don't 
intend to be pleasant” he speaks 
in the voice of those Angla- 
Indians wlm called General Dyer 
the “ Hero of the Hour ” and “ The 
Saviour of India ”, 


Distance in Statute Miles 

On maps it always takes 

The same position : away front the coastline. 

Two inches below 
The mountain range. But the hi on 
Who is turning the page doesn't know 
That it is flat as a blade, more 
Vulnerable than a child , inaccessible 
By road or air. It is in front of me. 

I can see the towers 

From my window, 1 call out 

And it responds to its name 

It is easily frightened 

This is a winter afternoon and the sun 

Makes unequal rectangles 

Of light in each courtyard, by evening 

The birds will again be visible. 

Far from us, near the river 

Which Was once leased out to fishermen^ 

A small East German tractor is sending up smoke. 

Arvind Krishna Mehrotra 
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Sn tlie failure of friendship between 
Aziz, and Fielding in tho novel— 
which some have read as Forster’s 
pessimistic comment on the liunnn 
condition in general— is really u 
direct reflection of a specific polit- 
ical failure. Tills is not to deny 
Forster's assertion that politics is 
of "secondary or tertiary impor- 
tance” in the novel, it is only to 
emphasize that in this last and 
greatest of his novels he achieved 
the ideal of connection — between 
the worldly and the spiritual, the 
political and the personal, the outer 
and the inner, the seen and rhe 
unseen — far more successfully than 
he ever- did in Howards End. Tf, 
as Dr Dns says, Forster could 
observe the dissolution of Empire 
“without a sense of loss”. It was 
because his politics were based on 
friendship und not on domination. 
That friendship, ns this book uttes'.s, 
still endures. 

There was a need for a book of 
this kind which Dr Das fulfils Im- 
pressively, but a few tilings ate 
puzzling or disappoint big. Why, 
one wonders, does ha make so little 
of the caves in Passage, where poli- 
tics und everything else gets shaped 
up? And is there hoe some special 
pleading in Ills lust, ttfeked-on, chap- 
ter, “Sumo Aspects of Hinduism 


and Islam”, whore he argues that 
Forster prefers Hinduism to Islam, 
and elsewhere, where be claims 
that Muslims think Hindus “more 
advanced”? Also, Dr Das’s stylo 
Is sometimes flawed by qualities 
conspicuous by their absence in 
Forster’s : repetitive ues s, wordiness, 
an overabundance of dyads. Finally, 
one must lament * the proof- 
reading, or absence thereof, so 
characteristic of publishing these 
days. 1 would retain, however, one 
inspired slip— the printing of "for- 
ward-looting “ for “ forward-look- 
ing ” in reEorettce to Britain’s 
Imperial policy. 

But these aro quibbles. This Is a 
mature and valuable book, for bath 
the scholar and the common reader. 
One comes away from it with much 
new knowledge, but also with a re- 
newed respect tor the political wis- 
dom as well as art of that “vague 
sentimental sympathetic 1 literary 
man ”, E, M. Forster, 



The Book Trade At Home And 
Abroad With Distinction I 
The Allied Publishers Printing Division 


Playing a vitaj role in the total operations of a 
leading publishing house, the Printing Division 
of Allied Publishers has much to offer, not only 
to the book trade in India and abroad; but also 
to the printing industry as a whole. • 

Our Printing Division looks back to twenty 
years' experience in the trade. Keeping abreast 
of the rapid growth of technological know-how 
in the printing industry and aware of the, 
m pet itd rs^^m a y £ off|iv ..it; js 

typesetting equipment, a large capacity offset 
press, and highly qualified personnel to take 
care of all that-we have to offer. t v‘ : 
• WHAT HAVE WE TO OFFER? 

The 'complete’ rpnge’ of our services ! AH the 
processes- in book production- from !copy editing 
to binding-are 1 available li/iderone fbof. (These 
processes 1 can be split at .the choice of the 
client,).-’ However it fs not ipnly the world of 
books that we ; serve . print; jobs, from visiting. 


cards to posters, calendars and diaries ti ) 
sophisticated packaging material, are also 
undertaken. 

No job is either big or smaf/,for at Allied, we 
are committed to 'quality' printing. Jobs for 
typesetting only are also undertaken (the 
finished product will be pagenated negatives). 
Printed formes are also supplied. 

j • -EP1T0RIAL SERVICE j . 

manuscripts, are today working for a number of 
internationally celebrated publishing houses in 
U.K., Europe and ' U.S.A. Editorial services afp 
also available to all ' publishers / entrusting- 
■ printing Jobs to Allied*; f • 1 ; 
p PHOTO TYPESETTING . /. 

The press offers a choice of a Variety of tvpe 
faces including Times New Roman,; Baskemlle 
and Univers.. An assortment pf mathematical 


symbols and flying accents and a wide choice 
: of point sizes are ajso available, (Complete 
details can bq prpvideif on. request.) • ■ - 

• PRINTING . 

We are geared to take on large or limited 
print runs. Pin-sharp details and superb colour 
fidelity are. guaranteed. 

• BINDING AND PACKAGING FACILITIES - 
Available .with both machine and manpaj fo.l/ibgi, 
Biqdingrjs undertaken jatijhe- ;cust6rfi pr ; s.' choke : 

^6%!.; Material; • mbjr : %dppll.e^ either 
directly to the client or to his agents on reim- 
bursement of freight and . packing charges. 1 . . 

• WHY AUiED : ? ; tffl ;BIG RfE3Vp|ijv; •; v" > 

. Economy Vof. course* j ; pur. clien ts - • have dorisis? 

. tently 'found; o trt . quotations not orliy. Very; 
competitive but- extremely attractive and ^ir.-'. 

In Allied could 1 be your answer to today!s 1 
printing Cosfs ! !r '■ : hy X.},ir i"'. 

Write todiir to tjid Wprftebirectqr, Allied Publishers 
Printing Division, spotlighting yqur requirements. 

.* ir/ , . ' ! V ’ ’• . ;/ . 


•I" i !" 1 ' ' 




PRINTING DIVISION 


Whatever the job. Allied is worth looklpg into 


allied Publishers Pvl. Lid 


4, Shivaji IVlarg. 

New Delhi- 11 0015, India 
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Under western eyes 


ORIENT 


By Francis Haskell 

PAIITHA. MITTER j 
Much Maligned Monsters 


retired officers in i,„ 

»md Cheltenham, Doa *w*j 

Ei'ui when thenri«« I 

CGl'IICii lo ilssimi t 0 r_ f j| Wfire h 

true nliiL-.» i.. ifm - In “ i8 0 »n, 


*“'»**“ iiWfc %?< MJlliU I 1 L/L uc L III] K ■ 

pared to die great canonical works 
of the classical world. 

But this, paradnxlcally, may have 
cniicmiltori n ‘ 11 .. I.:. 


, in Dr MJu^ 

Dr Mitter lias iruced fund H* C0 "Dasi l»et ivean 
produced) the croilc snilnni,« hn »d, English uruiw nlr?. 11 - 


'**' *•*«•*-<*• v m. I y/r- . ouc mis, parucmxica j iy, may have 1 e P rt >diiccd) lllB ltumc .sen i pin re '•"n".'" unuy 

^ Mnifo^A 01 Eur ° I,ean Reactions to constituted a dnnvbnck. The Ins- .fe’, f) lown,u y collvriiun In lIio ^ , *' i ; c, I ,,,u,ns »’ { Dmiong 

f nXT/^Tk/r A TVT l,,d,a,i Arc tory of the assimilation by one cul- KSi? 5 Museum, wlndi i s fumiliar “"*1 Iniuginaiiv^ 

l_/v/i\ LjMAfN 372pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford tarc of anodier quite frequently £,l.« ne i? 11 ’ !" ^I 10 I N li « lll, 5 nil!’ In' 'Jf ler 10 » slgntfto 

^ ^ 1 University Press. £12.50. sfl0w s that some element of the ffi! n f /,t ' Uins/tip of J V n J ",, l, l e rcn .Pi™aI 0 fS 

. apparently primitive and childish 1,,5{I n mmilior n whole vunety of vlsiilns^ 

% Orient Longman are ,s icqu . ir f d It « to "take". The same limp P uW J.^ ie * l 1 al u,lllos t the 5 I J!Jl , I> l iI*V s r Ciirc / ll, Jy copyingtj; 

about to complete thirty Partha Mitter has written a re- much °rnH° US ac, j° m P 1J slinient of so Knight’s ciulous^nm-n a,, . ( . rr 1>nyiie tiirc-suite tnivl\ l it* C v 0gia “"dpi 

years of independent markably interesting book about a Indian architecture and sculp- ville Indeed i f h! 1 . ,, l ir,lllcl . ir ‘ other lionet , bot l lcs - a H m5 

publishing asa/ Indian «“• West Euro- ^JT^SSSST ^ o/'ffi’a diSsion^ 


Orient Longman are 
about to complete thirty 
years of independent 
publishing as an Indian 
firm, though they remain 
associated with the Long- 
man Group in the U.K. 
and Longman branches 
elsewhere in the world. 


Partha Mitter has written a re- 


oifices m Calcutta , 

Madras and Bombay. OL 


LlilTg 'Tim i fV ’ W I Mil 


Delhi, Bangalore, Hydera- 
bad and Patna. 

0 As successors of Long- 
mans, Green & Co. in 
India, OLJiave continued 
to be educational pub- 
lishers in the main, with 
titles ranging all the way 
from primary school rea- 
ders to advanced univer- 
sity research mono- 
graphs, 

0 Traditionally strong at 
school and college levels 
in English Language Tea- 
ching material, OL titles 
nlso cover core subjects 
in the humanities and the 
social and physical scien- 
ces. In addition, there is 
now^ a growing list of 
medical, engineering and 
law books. - 

0 In general publishing, OL 
are best known for their 
biographies and memoirs, 
studies of Indian art and 
culture, and books on 
Indian politics, econo- 
mics and history. 


grammes have been 
launched hi recent years, 
like tlte Sangam Books 
paperback division, 
which reissues OL hard- 
covers and also publishes 
; originals — notably, effec- 

ts English translations 
of novels in Indian, lang- 
.. uages. 

£ In the service of institu- 
tions, OL are publishers 
the multi-volume 
i Selected Works of Jawa- 
hartal Nehru project ; of 
j research work : done by 
V S 1 ?. 9 ok bole Institute of 
:■ Politics' & Economics, 

■ u on * * the Journal of 
; the Indian Association 
for English Studies. 


ssn AS? F™fF 


"."'y »n me nasis Of literaru j." 
lions". OI>vin US |y nol*} 

“««« Coomaraswamy (L*t 
thinker hi bo discussed in hi, kf 
of not knowing the art nf in* 
first I, And, b..,i2 dSiLt 
the substance almost vanidiH, 

a cloud ftf mninnl....: I . 


1 Daniells 
Sozincote 
aro clearl 
a quite di 


problem, Mn . Zt fi-R 

.sssrsrt j* T " 0,trc ' ,1= 

“”*^ e ^ aa‘tK st 

Dr Mitter produces for' us some hi^ ° f co “ rse » sexual, and durina rhA eve . ntl,a liy accepted as 

torian, scholar or philosopher a „ d of , the Slyle -°* 

Sb&Sbbms- 
“ 5pect 01 Him,u - — SS-TSfttW 


ir.i,]. ” r , wiiwuer lie was 

■ a , e co br ! n « us any closer to a 
real appreciation of Indian art" 

reluc tan ° rogat i ve f qUeSd ° n '” th 8 

dU^The" 18 !? 

Wholly unable to live un to rh« 

2i 51. i u SV 

|o m jhA'^ec? 8 ^, a .. f s e t : d S e ^ 
die mtei--connectJons between the 

un^ e ™VFV d " a “' uS 

fnT ?; r it<erJs '■"Obis ton AS. 

wmms 

«^r B M th" r ry , rn.pl. 



-A#'- 


ai ^ m 



^ .well-knowu 

Indians who have re- 
' cently published with OL 
“L e Satyajit Ray, Romesh 
- Thapar, Ashok Mitra, 

3 5 ajn t Kothari, Sarvepalli 
gopel, and Khushwant 
i g u ' j Among : distin-> 
: i guished foreign authors 
are Richard Falk, the 
w Rudolph. ScWesin- 
Otto Koenlssbarser 


’ v ‘ 

y i’r 

W -• 'V 


ms*. 

ilifer :■ i : ifefi (i7i : %-ii ,~J 

r k t j*m * 







y and social contexts of lodiffli 

d In the process we shall bare] 

|. moke a conscious effort to la 

ii what actual standards of art frb 

s p«sm were In operation in 

- those Indians who had era 

f these works ami among tbosek 

a whom they were created. 

1 Not to endorse this would anus 

tn n refusal tu cmuienui sin, to' 
1,111 not sure ih.it it will icadm 
iiuii'u widespreail (us ojinosed u. 
cii’epei ) iipprediitiiin of that u 
tor my own impression is thaitk 
impact made by idit-ii images b 
usually been effective in so 1st 
ihesw hiivo huen most frniii£ 
imsiuter/nefed : medieval mini; 
Uecnusu of its “ innocence", d 
.lujiunese print because of thel 
tu itn us help it was utile to ghu 
the Impressionists, und so on. 

A few (very spccuhiiive oodw 
cleii i ions) disagrcenients with [1 
Miller over ihu tenor of some*, 
his conclusions- and h wish thaii 
had, (it times, ultmved liiaueXi 
clinractcrivc lirU-fly sitino of A 
Jiugo cmsi of often unfunk 
nmires he iiitinduces tu us— o»b 
ini ended in any way to obscure 4 
vt !*'y lireiit interest of Iris W 
which is clearly wi iiien und d w . 
planned, 

A number nf complicated «P. 
nients me concisely summ&o» 
°nd n miinhur of issues raised r.t» 
will fnscinote ail students of E«J 
peau tnsto hot ween the sevenia*; 


tlnn of textile decoration and d»f 
which rightly loomed so • Im* ? - 
mid- Victorian England Is, of tw** 
8* von prominence, but there 5 
many others which will be oj 
less familiar. Dr Mitter h» f; 
quently chosen to reproduce P" 1 
graplis of existing works « * 
next to illustrations of them b*'. 
by travellers and earlier 
and the publishers have tt®# . 
placed these so as to coincide *»; • 
ibo relevant passages of bis g 
so that the book can be read ’J 
ease. Whether or not tbe < 
achieves succoss for his ajjJ/.: 


. , & Wendy Scarfe. 

: 9 vSSiL ir iT i* 6 ** in 

English, OL also publish ’ 
£ft aI general 
i iSfiS 115 se yerai Indian 
• i an * u «Be^ stich as Hindi: • 
1 , Bengal?, Marathi. . Guja- 
r JJJJ 1 7«tnil fuui Assa- 

» nd ‘“‘her, in- 
rormation, write to * 

Orient tonghnni\. 


«My”S d co Su^^ 1 SaS!^ u!as ' aa *f Whet her " or^ "no t" "the » 

vividly descrihaH 0 d6mo «w SO acliiovos success for his ciic 

Chrisiian touchers?” exflcrated by Pacing Siva from Ellora, one of the illustrating ' ' ^uning deeper understand^ 

:' , '.^^*aassaa^ .gg^S3sA 

Painters of th ePunjab 

iBsM 


SfcTi Hie epMmoally M 

j.™ .®- s. AoA*uomN, ffTSSjf SH ELLS* '** gST*irfS. , SSSS& < 5 

sa T^L or ri.^ yM ™- . 

PmS ^^m«/o£a°“ ! u ?0ll 'S by feiS 1 b S<S M»I*“ 


gjouf need ^tWdo 
the evidence provided 
I'.okinot help- feelii 
ttvply « enli^tened 
Seventeenth \ tmi ' i 
.tttrif® >ay curipusly 
*e*™wiWe 
we ( impact Smsidp 'l^r 


1 Mkter' 


Of^a feff® Arcb ^s mo mi men ml.* 
»« from the Pun!**' 


volume Jue 0 “ lom to produco a T *« ! *®®t portion of ■#•;**** 
SSffj S %hi3f mptu £. us ^ e * s ^ mlddis* pnusSs from th« f 

tire Sru&.'Slf* 


» ■ AM I . . 

rt trpditiop, 
of painters now J*? 
masters. Once. 
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UBS Publishers’ Distributors Ltd 

The only Export House Recognised by 

The Government of India 


% 
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UBSPD Is one of the largest book distributing organisations in India 
having branches at New Delhi, Bombay, Bangalore, Calcutta »and 
Kanpur. We maintain a selection of nearly two million books from 
over 250 Indian and foreign publishers. 

Export Achievements : 

UBS p D’s annual exports have been the highest In the country since 
* 7 !?. 1 974-751 we a,SQ received the prestigious National Award for 
HDDnn i u ©Xpert performance of books, periodicals and Journals. 
UBSPD Is the only Export House In the book trade recognised by the 
Government of India. . . 

Supply of Books : 

UBSPD is In a commanding position to procure and supply any book 
published In English or Indian languages through its branches and ex- 
perienced Sales Promotion Officers resident at State capitals In the 
country. ' 1 

We supply the orders received by us within 72 hours -and procure the 
unsuppjled titles immediately. Special attention js given to packing 


and shipping, whether by Air or Sea, so that the books reach you early 
and in good condition. 

Subscription Department: 

UBSPD has a team of qualified staff looking after the subscriptions of 
academic Journals and periodicals published In Jndia in ail subjects. 
If any issues of the Journals are not received by the customer, the pub- 
lisher is promptly followed up. 1978 price list is available on request. 

Information on.new Forthcoming Publications: 

UBSPD publish a monthly News Bulletin NEW BOOKS FROM INDIA 
Which highlights new .and forthcoming books being published in the 
country. Jn addition subject wise catalogues are available on request, 
f you are not already receiving our New Books Builetin/Subjectwlae 
lists pjease write to. us Indicating the subjeot of your interest. 

UBSPD CAN BECOME YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF . 

F P B B00KS AND JOURNALS IN INDIA. *' 

UBSPD celebrated 40 years of service Jn 1977. 


A Selection of Recent Publications 


BHAGAVADGITA ILLUSTRATED 

Sanskrit Slokas, complete and unabridged, with Eng- 
lish translation : New Delhi : NBP Publishers, 1977 

. Xl, 176pp, 36 colour plates fie 17S 

exposition of Karma Yoga shows how 
human belngd; while remaining ImmersPd In their 
activities, may still attain the sublime and the supreme 
bliss. This volume, a superb production Combined with 
remarkable four-colour pictures, helps readers, to 
visualise and understand the Gita more easily. 

DICTIONARY OF ISLAM • . E 


This basic source book will be treated by the scholars 
and the common readers like a cyclopaedia of the 
Islam.- 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA ASIATICA 

Comprising Indian Suboontlnbnt, Eastern and Southern 
Asia 


. * . , ’ . -|4 . 

*i .‘v j .-m 


. •: !■- -V 


";>• jj, •! :•»' J- -■ 

v . . .''yl ' • i ‘ 

- r • v' '7= • 

. «r . ■{. ’ - 


UBS 


A; \r-y. 


Ed by E G Balfour— New Delhi : Cosmo Publications. 
1978 . ' 

nine volumes . R a 160 per volume 
It gives a powerful commentary on. Asia’s Industry and 
oommerce, its sciences and arts, man and culture ■ 
besides giving a panoramic view of India; containing 
35,700 alphabetically arranged' articles, 18,000 Index 
headings. Its area coverage is over 30 million square 
meters populated by 2,000 million people. 

MANIRIMPU NEPAL ; THE.BUDPHJST ■■■■■• 1 

by Mario Fantlri— New Delhi': English Book Store, 1977 ■ 
v/ 170pp, vl. Illustrated, plates ( colour ) Ra 2 00 

This richly illustrated volume Is loaded with the excit- 
ing infornraiidn about thb' Buddhist" dance’ drama at 
Tengpoc|ie monastry— the place which; is accessible 
only by going In, to. the rigours of mountaineering and 
.eanfip life and obtdnlng a spedai entry pass. . 


• Please:orderfro 

: ' v > ■" Export Division ■■■-■ •. ‘j ; : " ' • T‘:~; 

; ; Publishers’ Distributors I 

•j-*. 1 ,r. ' 7 .V" I'-.-iji /• 

pBlhi Bo>nbcr^7Bq ngqlore ■. Calcutta kanpu 


RIG-VED A SAKITA t 

A ooliection of ancient Hindu Rymns of the Rlg-Veda 
|g7? y H H Wilson ‘^ New Ds5hl I Cosmo Publications, 

seven volumes (2 fioopp) Ra 666 the set 
Rlg-Veda oontaina the real theology of the Hindu and 
la the oldest authority on the religious and social In- 
stitutions pi Hindus. 

U^I^^?.®!TI^SI^^pBQQKjNblA-^1077 T 

bf. f^dfanr.wNi^ b'ilftiTlW' 

Aqfh6r,i1$77 .<■ ■■■ > ' 

. ' xvi, Ifl76pk Pa 140 
A unique publication containing up-to-date authoritative 
Information oh Unlver'SItiee i names, addresses, courses 
Of: study, strength pf teadhlhg efaff and students In 
technical, medical . and; oth^, oofleges affiliated to 
various univereltiaa and> on . institutions of national 
lir^ortanoe In India* 


d- ; 


■ r i - 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Questioning the questionnaire 


Mexico 

I®?!*®- ^ r ‘ nce tou Uni vc rail v Press. 

Eli.iO. 


_ for cash or on die instalment plan. 

By Laurence Whi tehead JSLriSBT JfSa 

_ " ■■■ »~ ~~^ = l ==== . - However, sha soon discovered that 

SUSAN ECKSTF1N ■ ^ e . fl ua uty of responses deterio- 

san ECKSTEJN . rated markedly after one hour” 

The Poverty of Revolution and also diat "none of die methods 

The State and ific Urban Poor in o^wnttonally used for deciphering 
Mexico the power structure of American 

|g® rrin ™ t0 " “"•«»<>» deUneate^an “idendfiable j£p $ 

■ — I-* locally powerful elites. She devotes 

* ” ' , ■■■— a substantial last chapter of The 

T1m» , , Poverty of Revolution to her cliang- 

S i readable sections of i"ft perceptions of the nature of 
n S , * tudv , are her her tusk, and to the methodological 
descriptions of working-class society and ethical doubts that her experi- 
in “downtown” Mexico City. Here ances evoked. 

natioiial rono inri^^Resltfcntsi * enn fr ten,pC - c ? «>n?Prehend an unfam- 

spteM s &—■ - * — «■» 

underworld activities, its success in », , , 

"capturing” die local police force My wo f k 1,88 convinced me that 

assure. 


not for tiie first time) that it dis- ns tho football club tuul Hie Cuihu- 
tributes relatively little in real lie Church, 
benefits, that tliese do not for tlio > , , 

most part filter dawn to the bottom ■ ,, ‘1 Rrcat e dt; ‘ l! ° r trulli 

of society, and tdiut die conditions ^i$I S i 11U crnwMU !‘ f Mexican 
attached to such benefits arc cul- po . lCn -W-sioni, mid -some effect ivr 
dilated to keep die population l? 011 ' 18 liru uiwhist previous 

demobilized and dependent on American com men tutors. N evenin'- 
personalized favours. loss, the hit or pro Latum is over- 

n aumiher of die more 
The alilacation of housing in the **“f»cult mie.siioiis it maxes are siile- 
model La Unidad settlement pro* s , te W«Hl ».v resort i» faiilo r<ni- 
vldes a vivid illustration of her “entnation, and at times die uruii- 
ahesis. In principle power in J lient becomes hard to f t ,|u, w 
Mexico is hierarchical and con- |K?CU,1SC the languago used is 
tralized, so that local leaders are “ opuque. Here is ail example 
alwys dependent on protection J, mv «he overxtwtcs her iMse: 
from above, which Js why American As conditions in the three areas 
community power theories are in- reveal, pulliical institutions idenii- 
lo to Mexico. But in prac- fl .°d,wtli dio revolution have en- 
r® e re B , r ? n variety of coinpcr- “bled dm Mexican Government m 
k l es , tiint cajl w son>c do ,ess for lilL ‘ lower socio-economic 
•SS? 1 b f P ,a y ed off against each stn . lLuin ■ ■ ■ nikl more for industrial 
2}"?*..* W 7 S » provld *P8 tiiat no commercial and uuriculimal 
AmM.Hi Vl * , challenge from below elites limn any other major Latin 
emerges to ^ reunite them in self- American conn try.” in fner condi- 
J?f re “f d defence of the status Ut),,s 111 the three areas studied do 
quo. . This accounts for the charac- reveal anything like complete 

- - oftlcinl nn.rl .W nf ihn | I1W| , P C ' (W .; “ 


Tile most readable sections of 
busan hcKsrein s study are her 
descriptions of working-class society 
in downtown ” Mexico City. Here 
she found a long-established com- 
munity with its own slang and its 
local heroes (often boxers of 
national renown). Residents gen- 
erally rook pride in their commu- 
rntys bad reputation, with its 
Thieves’ Market, its network of 
underworld activities, its success in 
capturing ” the local police force 
ond its -homicide rate— impressive 
?Y?,“ i. by , Mexican standards. 
Although she sketches in this local 
colour, Susan Eckstein concentrates 
tier attention on the district’s more 
basic features j the tenements, 
rolling into decay under the influ- 
fj aca i re nt ^ control, the artisan 
shoemakers who struggle in large 
numbers to compere with modern 

AnS 0 ri. faCWr f s fl ? m «■* ot town, 
and tiie medium-sized chocolate fac- 

£2.4“ stlI1 tl recruits Its workforce 
fiorn the small provincial town from 
which the patron fled in 1930. 

It fs remarkable that she has 

tIon°Irf ' a?"* m ““Pontic descrip- 
tion of this area since, on her own 

«l t M Unt, t. w i en she fIrst her 

^ *S ere 111 1^67-68 die hS 
been trained to study the "moderni- 

Md° n ro° £ "^‘tionai ” societies 
odmlnister crushingly 
scientific questionnaires to defence- 
less residents. In her first inquiries 

?» 0 .if tW,t J a ber " sIum outfit " 

(e skirt and sweater that were 
casna! and slightly out of fashion”) 

St ^!i e, ff h *V“Ine multiple- 
choice questions to a careftrlTv 
rejected cample of inr wbaj 
Mexicans (some located in i>eri- 

ffioae in 0 rif ln %; 05tatoa M as 

whetfi^SLv “ know 

wnetner they bought their cutlery 


above all by their ideological pre- H’, ■ nviaUtuiu JU4 ^ una 

suppositions. No large funded I e “f tlc ^sjectory of 'Mexican local 
survey of urban poor in itself 1 ? ad l r8 > which confirms Lhe majority 
would have enabled me to ade- “ , Population in their apatliv 
quately comprehend the import- £ n T d ^mcirm about politics. Susan 
once structurally rooted forces £ ck ! r ! n "£“« tliat local leaders 
nave in shaping urban poverty. Must first champion popular causes 

(This is a little unfair to die W W. r , Vl secur ® n power base), 
methodology she initially adooted ^ out t ^ ie ’ r sup- 

in that her survey data on occupa- of *nnlifV™i r d ? t T bute , tbe benefits 
tional mobility patterns establ^h strict QriI^ Sm P® y tlio 

dmeeff«tive&irercontenti™that K i 'i 1 "*?*“ J"f posed from 

individual “Jlfe chances” arp “ i s ' i . e ' as P^onnJ favours which 
largely determined by economic mIt Tom " 0 ^u tlVe s ? 1{dar,, V- Not 
class background rather than cul- ELwlf .i d i?? pl F t0 locnl 
rural nuiH! i tu» «. — 1 “ the ^ohuca'i parties and 


Eckstein argues that local leaders 
must first champion popular causes 
(in order to secure n power base), 
but must then sell out their sun- 

fFSShuS di ? t T ibute the benefits 
*Ll?u \ ac ? vism M] y within tlio 
steict limitations imposed from 


determined by economic 
-kground rather riian cul- 


*•*■***> Th6 structura l. forces fc^sssoclap^ ifke IhoWkS 



^ are , unsurprisingly, 

the Mexican state and international 
» Her " Geological pre- 
wppositdons" emerge dearly f?om 
bald wiening statement that 
state functionaries " protect the 

c ? pltal . bath national 
ana foreign, irrespective of their 
own olass background”. With 
rega^to die three urban areas she 
^ ass ^pre® 8 have shaped 
£ne fonmataoa of the areas, local 
conditions, the composU 
arras, and patterns of 

S d ^fflSl “ JSSf* in opposition 
S__. V 1 ' c - "A- poIides . laws, and 
p l a •. -^SSfrewi, me. Boveniang 
SST*?'*!? 1 ® pretends to express 

die ordJoar y Mexicans, 

aie demonstrates effectively (but 


THE LAST EMPIRE 
British Photographers In 
India 1855-1 9ir 

L n * f £ d . u . <rtlott byRt.HON. 

“S“ BTBs ™ 


vendors organization. It also ex- 
tends, according to the author's 
findaugs, to such suptMfkiaUy auto- 
nomous and apolitical organizations 


, — *v„n,un iiiivu t'li- 

iblod i he Mexican (hive in men t in 
do le.ss for the lower imcio-ccojiomie 
stniLum... niul more for industrial 
nnd cominercful and UKriculliir.il 
elites ilinn any other major I.ntiu 
American com i try.” j n fact condi- 
uuns in the three areas studied do 
not reveal anything like rnuipleto 
official neglect of the lower socio- 
economic strata, and those poor 
Mexicans who suspect that they 

evon worse off witliom 
the ambiguous protection of the PR I 
have almost tho cutire experience 
of south America on their side. 
As an aficrtlioiight the author ndu- 
“l Iy c 9 ,lced cs *hb Point on the last 
pago by abruptly announcing tJi.it 
tlio main threat to Hie rcgiiue is 
capitalist and reactionary". Mexi- 
coni trade unions are not ns luotli- 
l t f Ss .i HS * ,c ussumifs, nor are 

Mexico s cap it a lists so com cut with 
tho political influence they enjoy. 

More seriously ilure is a case to 
ha answered that wuiild blame the 
{ KI s excessive ronccrii with shm <- 
term popular welfare provision fl,,- 


Ruling theories 
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By Colin Crouch 

RODERICK MARTIN 1 ' '' '' 

The Sociology of Power 

203jjp. Rouiledgo and Kegan Paul. 

STEVEN LUKES i ~~ 

Essays In Social Thcory 
g^aCMBklUui. £8.95 (paperback. 

Jtl 3 & S£,ri l t0 bo a ble to welcome 
books that make, constructive 

tiva sorifll ? ontrlbu “ons to substam 
% ? odorick Martin 

reus us that his book Btorted life h«j 

political soriology 
that be won reaUzed 
S^bfe af bJ Sfn™ not at pre «bt 

peSSi ^ auw a diY com! 

now have a stimuloting 
p & 

,bS‘L bo ^r" 1 ,tlH >» tmmi vaJu- 


! In !tii ” nn'tl va ted by 
lai inns, favours SSfe 
he majur cities, at ft 
e provinces and rurd sS 
he mnsi ilwponfSjs 
cent rainl, Kqualb 
'ive PtTsin«crjvc\ b S®> 
sources that would 
iivailuhle to 

t l.i5.se-*, hliifiing die mS* 

'r'T"‘ '<* 'P« dtlft 

un i « hy -tin wing down rt? 

ciiiisUter Jhhwof S thS d i* 
“ ,c M »»Plv defines Lheo -S 
i lie cuiueniion that SiS 
been instituted u 
nmde «f production yw-m 
assumpimn, 0 f coexS 
imliiii-dl party dgnlfHi, 

8 ' vo t« urban mass pkswj 
B y the ye;ir 2000, Mexiai 
piujected to become die Un 
in the world. Its one 2 
habitants of 1930 rose s 
million m 1970 and area» 
rise U> thirty million b 4 
three decades. Little of 6 
amisiu uf that process canli 
in this hook. Tfio problem < 
i“K. transport, and oran tii 
Mon of such essentials uva 
become different in kiodi 
K, «i nt lhe demographic ps 
prospect. In .mnilier gentna 
imii hoi's uccount of dt 
Mexiru Ciiv inav be read < 
.*•»«««. but it is unlikely * 
ideidogiul |H C.sii|)|iositIonsri 
much useful giiiiloncc mi 
hc.iv.ilx and muisformatioiitf 
life whiih lie ahead. 


ItfST by i discUSbi ' ,R Pnwcr n-la- 
l Unis* mi tier sin very, f undid ism iimi 
contemporary cnpliaWi™ ft,? first 

■ 'ttllFv , lii‘i , i S t 1 l >l lj R n, huhly itvcr- si tit- 
plify the historical record, but fhev 

w?U be helpful to students wlm 

!i"™ 2JS&L*~ _35 


J.n ,N.^.J ed ^‘buPH'JN on eiijiituf. 
ism discuss relations within maiiu- 

workers * "““^nwiu und 

wurKcrs and between lenders nmt 

libers in both poVlcll SLnB 
and trndo unions. Those last two 
thonios Constitute the author's dis- 
cussion of relations of poHu^i , “ 

5SSKS t0 1 " dl « trial J Power muter 
capitalism. It la doubtful Kiiw 

15??, 0 ^ n£ra *orgauizailonnl relations 
Srin Uy ^“bruto relations of duniUc 
atiou at lhe spcleta! level ; however 
tho incongruity is remedied In n ’ 

Hnn he L, C ,RptQr dealJ ng with rela- 
Rons between economy and polity. 

accurately and constructively In^ts 

Sveen^ d ?h« °L£t ' 6 rdatl ?*whJp 

Wean'd", .ISJfiT “ pl “ U “ *»■ 
g'-SSia iw fce. 


his work differs front md . . „ 
It.is eiiiitii.iu-d from thal si ■ 
w*inie consistently coostruw - 
Diuriiteil to real conctmj! 
evervd.iv world. IIo fees f ' . 
some of tin* must tatinji ff' ' 1 - 
m i lie Mu'iul itieacrH 
i.itiiiiialitv, ih nudity, men!' 
yltv. Indiviilinillsm— hit 4 . 

heinn treucliumlv critical i . 
never merely negative. ,» 
die concept in “funw*. 
contested ", power cm to® 
ithMs Midi us atiewmod w® 
svhkh depend on evaluidw*. 
of liiuiiuii nature, can bep* 1 . 
pirical analysis; riiero . 

(iiMlngui<diing rational j®f 
itttionul behaviour. Df «!"■ • 
resolves completely the F**J .... 
into which he is prepare** ■' . - 
himself, hut he alwsv* 
aware of pnssibiUlSM.Wj 8 . 
and with the convicaos J 1 ■. 
social world can be sew"®* j.' 
iiigful ways ; and that h .*■ J. . , 

pracritiuners of a difCipU®®"'.." 
of its philosophers. . 

There arts two twU & fj' . 
a collection of essays -■ 

vidual papers sufficients Jkj £ 

to warrunt mnnbHcatlOfl ' • r 


•“■u w uicj- 

make a true 
count, many 
have readily 
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References back 


By Kathleen Rainc 


HliNB HAGUE : 

A Coinniemory on the Anulhcmula 
of David Jones 

2f»4pp, Wellingborough : Clitistuplier 
Skelton. £7.50. 

David Jones’s Anathemata is one nf 
uie greatest ivritings of tills ccn- 
njH * ,‘ r Is also one of the most 
difficult. Of his two completed 
works In Parenthesis is the more 
nccesxihlo because (In his own 
words) it “happens to be” about 
ww. Trench warfare in France in 
'“I'i ns experienced l>y a priv.ilc 
soldier, is nn experience shared, ui 
imaginable, by many. The Anailie- 
mate, considered by the author and 
mo3t of lus friends to bo the greater 
work, Is at once more cninprolieu- 
MVe .uni more elusive. Yet T. S. 
Eliot In 1952 culled il “ h wm k 
which ip tiie end will need no 
explanation, because it simply is 
and wiH be accepted 
Nortiinjj is finally uhsdirc save 
(lie mciiitinglcss ; and tin writer lm . 
w luiulecl every image, every woid 
will i nicuniug as did David Jones. 
His great knowledge in many fields 
— iiistory, archaeology, theology, 
topography, language and its roots 
-his unlikely to be shored by tmv 
single reader ; but each in his own 
field will find tiiat David lones is 
both exact In his “minute particu- 
lars ” and imaginative in his use 
of them. Nor are his associations 
of a personal kind : he writes of a 
real shared world of history and 
its “deposits” of culture, and 
therefore his material Is accessible 
to alt. 

Indeed he is in the exact sense 
ofjbe word a “bard”, concerned 
with the collective “matter of Bri- 
tain . The Anathemata “ is about 
one's own ‘thing’, which res is 
unavoidably port and parcel erf the 
Western Christian res, as inherited 
by a person whose perceptions are 
totally conditioned and Umited by 
and dependent on his being Indigen- 
ous to this island”. It is ironic — 
■bitterly so to David — that the com-' 
moil heritage which ought to make 
Jiis work accessible and lucid is the 
very source of its difficulty to ever- 
increasing numbers of people for 
wuom the pout wliiofa underlies our 
present is as if non-eodstent. He 
asks : 

Where do we seek or find what 
is " ours ”, wfluat is available, what 
is valid as material for our effec- 
tive signs? 

Normally we should not have 
far to socle : the flowers for the 
muse's garland would be gathered 
from the ancestral burial-mound 
• —always and inevitably fecund 
ground, yielding perennial and 
familiar blossoms. . . It becomes 


more difficult itlu-n tin- luilhhi'irs 
have all but obliterated rite 
mounds, when all that is left uf 
the pomng-sheds are the disused 
hypncaiiMs, mid when where was 
this site mid wore these foci 
mere is terra infonnis. 

So with our IcgemLi. David Jones 
reasonably argued that the legends 
Aruiur, preserved mainly in 
Wales, belong to the whole liiidlish 
nutloii ■ hut in a letter io Rene 
Hague he wrote : 

1 _ MO, now that the use of 
‘ Welsh’ or Uriitanic (illusions in 
tlio mylliologlcal and legendary 
sense does not work very well 
because i»f the lack of feeling for 
the stuff nn ihe part of abiinsi 
uvcrylmily — & ui sviilm m blond v 
Ijoring mites & explanations l 
don t_ know what the answer Is. 
Classical allusion? arc still, as 
yer, mure or less understood but 
I suppose i (Kit won't he for much 
longer cither. 

When such knowledge becomes 
boring, civiu/uiimi might us well lu- 
wr it ten off ; I iliinl: uf tlw dufiui- 
lion of it luirhuriuil l»y mi American 
das. ical srlicil.ir .is one wiio lias un 
past, li m David Jones nevertheless 
(bought il important “to make sig- 
nlficni/ for the present what tho 
past holds”. 

It would be shameful to concede 
that because a majority at this 
time has little or no knowledge of 
the cultural " deposits ” of Britain, 
of Roman history, or of die rite of 
the Christian Muss (central to Wes- 
tern civilization far two thousand 
years) tiiat Duvid Jones is not 


" relevjiu " for the present time. 

J-oi a small but ever-growing 
number nf readers liis ivritings linvu 
the grcnicst pnssililc significance, 
restoring to nur narrow present a 
spacious sense of die cnntem|H>]-- 
aneity nf ull history and prehistory. 
What lie called " nnivuess " was 
for him un indispeiisnblu element of 
onv significant work; nnd David’s 
use of the past is iu expand our 
" now ” 

Rene Hague, whose imnslatiou 
of the Chanson de Roland was 
much used by David Junes in In 
Parcfit/iesis, wus one of David's 
closest friends for fifty yours. Ho 
wus a fellow member of Eric Gill’s 
community (it Dilchling anil Cnpol- 
y-ffiu ; they were in cunsiniir 
currcsiiniidem e tnnu-i ning those 
minutiae of knowledge which be- 
longed to a common store in which 
David and his dose Friends par- 
ticipated: the historian CIiInui- 

pher Dawson, Hannan Grlseweori, 
Tom Burns, Bernnrd Wall nnd mhor 
Catholics belonging to that flower- 
ing of Nen-Tliomism (to wdiicli 
Miiriuiin also belonged) which in- 
spired and shaped his religious 
imagination. Mr IfiiRiic’s L'omiii.'n- 
lary reads Jikc an expansion of 
David’s own nines to Thu Anathc- 
tnata, mid is no less with railing to 
those fascinated by the fine pre- 
cisions of allusion and meaning 
that seemed important within tiiat 
highly cultivated cirdc. David 
himself read and approved the first 
three sections (more than half tho 
book) and long passages from his 
letters are included in these and 
later sections. Mr Hague draws 


parallels from _ oilier published 
works and aUn gives many extracts 
from un published iiihiiii script frag- 
men is. 

In particular Mr Hague's inti- 
mate understanding of the Trideni- 
iiio Mass (which gives it.? under- 
lying structure and meaning to The 
Annthematu) will be of the greatest 
value in iioii-Cmliolic readers. (Tlio 
dismantling of Liiat Mass brought 
David near to despair, for in this 
lie saw the living lines of com- 
niunicutiijii thut had hitherto linked 

C resent u> past within the Church 
emg severed.) Mr II ague’s sure- 
ness nnd ex acmes? of Knowledge 
everywhere enhances the reader’s 
appreciation of tlic fine workman- 
ship of The Asitithcinaui : in the 
careful choice uf a word for its 
tiur manic, Latin » r Celtic roots 
and associations ; tho wealth of his- 
toric meaning to which n seemingly 
casual use of n place-name or nllii- 
stoii will lead. The whole work is 



riaco-namo or nflii- 


Sadako Sasaki 

u*7io tried to fold a thousand paper cranes 
because a crane lives a thousand years 
and to fold, with your sick hands, a thousand cranes 
would bring back your white cells, 

Sadako Sasaki, twelve years old, 
only a baby when the sun fell in, 

. I think of you when 

the nine hundred and sixty fifth 
crane fell from pour hands 

unfolded, and the sun fell i/i agu in. 

Somewhere, Sadako, because of you 
. there are t nifty-six cranes 
flying 

• north to their breeding 
lordly 

and crying their cry 

because you were a good girl 
and full of courage 
• and wanted life 

D. M. Thomas 


a fabric of cunningly Interwoven 
Kiriind? of allusion, every detail 
firmly urticulnicd Into the whole. 

If Mr Hague lius n weakness it is 
that “ myth " for him is u suspect 
word. Duvid cerium Iv shared this 
Diriiiiist ami ArisiotoM.m bent; but 
perhaps Mr Hague plays down too 
tunc i i (fei- example) the nca-Pla to- 
nic symbolism associated with the 
sea-voyngo nf Odysseus; even ad- 
mitting thal- David approached this 
rich theme chiefly through Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mimncr. Christ as 
the “ vine-juice skipper” of rhe 
ship of the church is related to the 
“lime- juice skipper” of die sen- 
slum tie 5/iaI/ou* Brown ; but does 
not Dionysus, rhe masts of whose 
ship sprouted into vbies, also rate 
u mention ? 

Readers may be surprised at the 
relative fewness of allusions to 
poetry later than Shakespeare. 
David Jones’s inspiration come 
above nil through Clio, muse of 
history. But ought not the “ poet ” 
who “ eludes ” to be Grey, who in 
The Progress of Poesy writes of the 
Musor moving from Parnassus to 
this island, and In The Bard of the 
guardian-spirits who “ keep ” on 
Snowdon ? ' No doubt soiuo indus- 
trious ■ scholar will now and thou 
find a significant addition to. tills 
commentary, which is itself an 
opus ; but none will over possess 
Mr Hague's total understanding of 
his friend's mental processes and 
preoccupations, ' 

Mr Hague lends no support to 
a view popular in ocadomic circles 
tiiat .David- Jone? can be appre- 
ciated just as Well by readers who 
do not share his religious premises. 
To study him ■ hi that • Way is to 
dissect a body from wltich tlio life 
Is gpno. His friend well knew tiidt 
David’s “ absolutist view of culture, 
religion and truth ” was tho real 
key and socrot of his intellectual 
end OTtisric power. 


...... ^ i w ilJUll 4111 

oiuis ; but none will ever possess 
Mr Hague’s total understanding of 


Keeping faith with experience 


By Michael Schmidt 

ELAINE PE1N8TBIN : 

Some Uncase and Angels 
86pp. Hutchinson. £2.95. 


vocation, not by ha!) Ip not to hu 


looms' but 


how she experiences. 


mess accurately to 


When the v 
are resonant 


reStlospness. . . , 


■■tSrarirtJo'.fS'S 1,,e , ^ s 5LS d0,llng aula™; 

toms blit to witness accurately to whpn tlio f ii .. * ‘ * ma ll| re. Abroad slia sees, and then 

)w she experiences. i^niinn^wUh^ K' l J 16 .i ,ocina .^nslates Lha language of, suffering. 

arc resonant with .hope if not The suffering colours her world. 
Some Uncase ami Angels includes j , 1 0r .they resort to an and there comes the recognition of 

gone io us sampling of her poetry “^convincing ^ whimsicality, as In doath. 


from the tiiree published collections, 

1 a a i Gr Z Bn %,U 966) ’ The Magic n r’CcuHar Joy often comes an almost surreal" s^irir'tiie“la'n- 

Apple Tree (1971) and The Cele - tlirbugh her remarkable fidelity to gunge and imagery of aldiemv mid- 
■» Vl f ll l as rec c ? ,lt wo ? k ffK r frJ Mother Love « and modern SSsS, iimSTSfiS 
and a few translations from the Against Winter”,, for instance, continuities tiiat mnmlnlte he? 
Russiao: hi all over fifty poems, deal with images which only tiie world ^way« bf explSS histoS 

It OmitR CflinA b/inrt nnnnM T nnu: OrfinKMir MN nnrl ... I ! ..1. i. • V"“W“S , (“ l V r * 


Anniversary ”. 


Hot poetry also ^accommodates in 


. woo, me iHxnawBi suppression ot ~"V” 
punctuation and the upper case— and success ‘ u J- • 
soek to introduce the Inflections of She Is best fis 
speech into the text. This Is a tecli- of the poems—' 
nique she uses too In her transla- Tree "Isa parse 
ti<ms, in an attempt 'to' Indicate the - -^move from un 
; tone end rhythm of bbr originals. , • .unhappiness to n 

.Her language, evokos-a memory, / 718 

thought or perception, In just the . 
way ■ It coma to. consciousness-^ S?. 

c : hrokenhr, or in a ponde?ed fnsiiion., *K" d 
r.pr Suddenly In . a Flash. -This is not ■ tilings - literally, 
t .’.‘language miming experience, but ey ® { . . 

.aiimiiig-rathor the. process by which' 

aWAAtl AHUM I. t _ A ■ . • T :■ '.Ik ■ j ■ 


aua me unexpected rightness of; 
IniQge, 1 the draniatlc enjanibniorus 


i 1 st novation ; 


, .uiHiappiiiesa to un epipuany of sorts, rorma-run. apurt from its techirfouc rit-&ci^nn 

f -• bordering on vision. ‘Vision in Fein- ronvciuionalljv ^ adapted ■ attract, and person Bi- candour— is tiie uosi- 
»: a “>in is nor a reordering of die, tivc . mioractw of Its -formukt^ns. 

“ -world, bdt idle percepdo? of Hie Jb°ugbi4 And the poems’ Here ' iTorichly mor^Srt - 

. world- as it Is. ■ She aspires ’to. spy . c riobra&orts . becomd ■ increasingly . esCusws facile effect, focuses on Its 
tW na S llierellv i ,wUh. an’ -unclouded, if 


Colonnade 

A new pubJifihlng imprint from 
British Museum Publications 
Limited, It will feature a wide 
range of books, from inexpensive, 
we! 1 - 1 1 lustra ted introductions to 
great art and archaeological 
treasures to detailed and lavish 
studies which will delight readers 
with special Interests. 

Publication 6th February 

The Nimrud Ivories 
Sir Max Mailowan 
£5.00 caeed/£3,00 paper 

A great archaeologist describes 
the treasures excavated from the 
biblical city of Calah. The largest 
collection of ancient ivories ever 
found gives a marvellous glimpse 
of the Assyrian Court over eight 
hundred years before Christ. 

Medals of the Renaissance 
Sir George Hill 
revised and enlarged by 
Graham Pollard £25.00 

A revised and redesigned edition 
of a numismatic classic describes 
some of the most beautiful 
medalllc art of a great period. 

John Sell Cotman 
Adele Holcomb 
. £6.95 cased/£3.95 paper 

Over 100 black and white . w 
illustrations show the variety and 
dcvelopixieiit of the work of this 
much loved Norfolk artist In the 
first title of the British Museum 
PHrita aiut Drawings series. 

, Tlio Architectural Medal; 
England in jhe Nineteenth 
Century ; 

‘ Jeremy Taylor StagO 

Here Is an unusual mirror to the 
architectural preoccupations of 
England in the nineteenth cenhiry, 
More than 200 buildings, some 
now destroyed, are recorded. 

The principal architects and 
medalllc artists feature fn separate 
■ biographical entries^ : • ; 

‘ Coining 'sbbn' ' 

Introduction to Celtic Coins ■ 

*- Derek Allen : ' 

Heralds and Ancestors 
• Sir Anthony Wagner • 

The Bible and Iteceitf Ardiaeolt^y - 
.. Kathleen KertyOn . 

.. British Museilm PybBcatlOne Ltd 

:' : 6 ffedford Sou.aref ' ■ 

'tdntlon WC3B 3$A 


■■ Stood. ; ! 
Writing, 
..end (be 


et or iiftvel- 
. catogdrizcd 1 , 


i8 .nvdveiH etFf ’or a ^btIp; 
hotter. Ptfr li^r Writing, 
■niiidi -Hip irorso, Tor 


rent se I F-co h^clpuj n qm’ of styleT’^re - *T J ’; 
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The regalia of the trenches 


Fifty years 


All & Rlturfi 1 2500 ytaiG of Jitotim In India 
ffijri) ird Fftetiit & JyotttKh* Jain 

ft WaHfltfli* 

Rijmdrt PmtiJtt'Ktfrt Ytiia of Ttlumpti 
and Dupnl i,fU. Hands 
SduHon) from Ctu3li» w>d Ittbrf. KJt. Surf 
Mahatma QamffiPi A BiudY of fill Mujis* 
ofNon-vIoiMCB, V.P. Qaut 
Hi Sftty,.A>Wft OJJ 

Ccoi aalci _ 

India'* GoMonda BalmWna with USA Sl 

USSR, Satf/un Muhhetfas 

India and IntarattoMl MoiwUiy M»i»g»m 8 nt 

9Jt.TmJa 

ffMllt ROTponjlhlUy ol Durfnew & TfilSlM* 
(flip Theory of Mai MlmA Gandfil 

flAUpid hyofs 

• Education, Manpovwr and pBMlopmwl In 
.South anrffiflrtnaiil AtfOn AMiunrMtt 
StMMulKttq 

EcxnwntfafdatfbMiy of on Aofin Common 
Motet, TiihkN. sW/nvanf 
Labour Movamont lit Endlob OJC. Sharma 
jind frftfftri) 

JEdocatkn 

NowTanpotUwos In Mental Bntaidatton 
SrJnfbat Mattaehuya 


By Paul Fussell 


Like Sir John Soane’s, die Imp 
War Museum registers the Br 
genius for stubborn eclecticism 
improvisation. Conceived in 
and Installed since 1935 In the 
premises of Bedlam well out of 
way on Lambeth Road, it has l 


On January 17 life museum re- Or slood a.viile for toe ,utf r*r| 

0 ... of , 1 , 0,0 om. 011 * * ‘ 


the doomed mouih. . . . 


HARRIET ZUCKERMAN: 

Scientific Elite 

Nobel Laureates in the 

States 


United 


w. pajmmgs. ro uihik uus uvhbukuii.-i ot - l 

^7 ^ ar ff et ^ n R ,^ 1 il fl h nr s , b * n by the executors of the Rosenberg berg's 
compelled by modern events con B J atei ^ museum has mounted a Motes 
Usually to extend its rMge and inwll exhibition, which nms until w«r ” 
focus. Under such daily enipincal ^rmry 12. Small :s the word: pf aH, 

pressures as the ^ c , there are two display cases contain* script 

!S!£. br ”^i C iJlfw ing liiirteen items, only elglit oi Trend 


ri«,7«^l7 u a „A (h - « toe poem : further, “ What quaver— wliat heart 

Gloucester, and, on the other, ..... , , „ co * 11 ua ,Ua« strikes w What 

stomach-turning trench coshes and None saw their spirits’ shadow shake .T, n dmonhfn " mid 


inuneitso blow-ups of maggotty 
Other Ranks hurtled arsy-versy into 


the grass, 


YoWh and EalablhladCullw*, Fnm Ktipal 

Watery frtafclow 

AHhUryoUidAh Adi. YtanchSEdhtd by 
Aft demit A FM. Htumtn 
Nohru and ih* Rutfom Movement 
V.T. Petit 

Gttnpw ef Indian Hillary, Bhabtnf 
BhMmmf* 

Muoiyof Morfum China, JRA Oopta 


Brafujlui of ft rftanunUry PiMog** 

ThaSiunm ►Court and PaiJ/wnintary 
So mrfffmy. ttajaav Dhawm 
The fiucuaniaCMitoi India at an Instalment 
of Social Jutifw, BsS/uh/tb Stogtr 
Waainliy ^tyrandwtfw Indian 

Tjlk Tilil pi India htfw VfdiM ' . - ' ' 


Podntoa Of Trtf In, at Vote. 
•ftdkTOaoyf Ifta.WceM 

UtlMtiW 

fAmtamd Cmtctonoa (An 
OantMAVneKh LRmtaia A 
Contarwi M), Ji dhr CJf. Hi 

M^ir v , 

WWo ft WMUAffilra 


pwtar 

MCflVoU 


itth ( Jnprtu) 


die mud. The exhibits disclaim or 
embrace irony according to no 
dear principle, end confronted with 
the latest accessions in the 
vehicle department, Montgomery’s 
three campaign caravans (perhaps 
one or two too many), the visitor 
does not know whether he is being 
asked to patronize or to cheer. But 
It U just dlls apparently deplorable 
lack of theory, this indecisiveness 
about what it Is doing, that calls 
one back there again and again, 
drawn not merely by tile arabigulcv 
of the artifacts but by the spectade 
of the small boys ragging around 
the tank-destroyer while the over- 
fifties struggle to go the course 
without wiping tholr eyes once. All 
in all, it ia ft theatre of hopes and 
feans as interesting as any on die 
South Bank. 


Huished archive, although military 
rastorians have been relyiug. for 
years on it» eupeehOy kept, cQllec*. 
tteme of letters, diaries, memoirs, 
of Acini papers, end films. Social and 
cultural histoiiians of the "modern'’ 
are beginning to catch on that there 
Is some thing for them here, war con- 
stitutmg so large a part of theJr 
subject. And now literary IdstorlRns 
and critics in growing numbers will 
dumb to the top-floor roading-room 
wider the dome, recently restored 
«fter ; a lunatic fire-bomb attack n 
few years ago. 


••• 
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a^iaw? " Ho tiicn stnkcs Wlwt Cilll b;misiu-<l from the votUBakan estate and show no present 
rootless popples drooping iuia j^onvT.ii will to peace it efirfgns of ever being uwarded again, 
writes, cicntTy strong ; mid the lrcad«nPEo Nobol Piizes remain as they 

Poppies wliose roots arc In men’s I.winj: war slumUl he jubfliiUt4»»cgan — unique. 

veins plvhi.scUu nr some oilier torn « Professor Zuckenmon has faHen 

Drop, and oro ever dropping ; tminilar s.iuciiuii. Most AmemjeavMy, though not uncritically, 

•Vhon linrk to ilia oriniiiul uxts «f all i 1 * lit** Mi.-f. wliich pematmder t their enchantment. Her 

Then back to l«o on^mu uxi. ()ri l||l(lk| h , lhe value of i^eoearohes entailed wiiat must have 

But mine in my ear is s*“ c . tli'rUiatum. If «>nlv ilio abolaieon fairly probing interviews with 

Just a little white with the du.%f. M f Wt(r | u - imul.iinied, it will 6 orty-one (out of fifty-six) laureates 

u One never knows”, no says in j n The jwrallH «n sdence then living in the United 

Ids letter to Lettwich, “ whether (< r ulniuiion i-> obvious, and DrWtsatea. She dearly found cilia more 
you’ll get a top on the head i*r r j Mm \ f.ulmv to apprecbM thi exhilarating than buttonholing 
not”: lienee his wuntuig hw I w mis lL . rt . lU ., t hclutrii the ufilrnuTuNirddnary humanity, but ivhy not? 
primed in pumplilvt before it wux kin uml its vealiiailon lajms her title indicates, the theme 
too late. If tlic tup on the tke uivmims f,»r t he in lernalco*© which she harnessed her fasdno- 
hc«id conics, “all you have writ- t |i c i iams wlucli largely vilU* with tile Prizes was the process 
ten is lost, unless yon have uraununt. ... y widen American winners -tc- be 

secured them by printing 11 . w increasingly differentiated 

The IWM exhibition sJiow.s how jr Wl „■ : s disappear, jonie efexwn tiie vast majority off their 

wrong Rosenberg fortunately was. ,j VL . suhstitutu fur it must 1» ^temporaries until 

None of die oftinilnus is sliown, but Mnn-ikim finds it la * wtoweved the most glittering of all 


too late. If the tup on the ( { co ucc , units fi»r the 
head conics, "all you hove writ- dictions V vhuh l.iri 
ten is lost, unless yon have urgimu.ni. . . • 
secured them by printing 

The IWM oxliibition shows how if wa r is to disupi 
wrong Rosenberg fortunately was. ,j vu siibsiituiu for ii 
None of the paintings U shown but Mnn-isun finds 


This is n bettor phiz than tnu 
last. Hope you will Tike ie" : self- 
portrait by Isaac Rosenberg , 1917. 
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chore is an enlarged portrait photo- 
graph embellished with two plastic 
poppies. 

After seeing the exhibition, on© 
can wander dawn Muirs, i-m hewing 
the appallingly named Ole Hill's 
Caffe to revisit the dark tunnel full 
of trench regalin. This will help one 
scuise tlto implied unswer m the 
question, '• Wlmt qu«va*r — what 
heart aghast ? ” Ono of the sixty- 
yeur-oUl wood xigna— UoKeuberu 
might have seen it — ’* Keeii 
to tiio Trench In IXiylifuit *** still 
good advice. Everything is there but 
the smell. And w you leave the 
museum, you will huve to step 
uround the crowds uf youths trans- 
fixed In front uf the Nazi uniforms. 


l»r mumnni — r .iTiMHnrHnnii 

court, wltnse nration *?. “"Jg 

part uf his scheme. . . . fn« Her principal findings are these, 
linn of In) projected todc « »Ohri«i«n ’» laureates (a euphem- 

.. « i ivill follow. TteFMhert from the profession^, big- 

lHat the lUllfk u £» M the and managerial class. The 

.Vr .H/.-r .i iiiii I jw h pmiPtt»m was almost exactly reversed 
buds of ntw '' |U *,• •** Vr * J«vM\ Nobeiist*. constituting 

» L '' ,s [. "J'li' l ,ut, i nMUM^iu P o 6 iu of American laureates 

ill!) luillllic 111 th.ll nWM ■ saclonpA dnwn tn 1972. nf ivhnm 
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By Douglas Johnson 


Victor Hugo was often unlucky with 
hi© theatre. As he. pointed out, 
those who disliked hut books din 
Dpi; . possess the same means of 


d'lvnr, which is officially described tno text. The characters are united 
» ne a/ a . T ouv- In ugliness and suffering, Uicy all 


Daylight ”1 mill States ilr.ifirii In W» ^ nw VXan’s category of eJite” coQueges, 
King is there hut mcMV fumlamriuul qucMWO tower titan for Gentile 

i you leave Ilia *h* compiluiiim of ■ wus much higher than 

I have tn step possible is hob w have been anticipated for 

uf youths trous- hrmwhed ; but 10 ibe lowec-claes famtiica; 

o Nazi uuifornw. aware that half the . the proportion of JeiyJsh 

cnnilnt'iu are unstable, jrjjireaties graduating from the Ivy 
appear thin a world court ta»» 5 fegue was actually greater than 
function lutless it were ejjgp Gentfe laureates, 
with a principle governing d*"JThe upshot was that ten colleges 

, , fer of terrlinry. If Ttwerred the bachelor’s degree 

actors arc united ai>PL , ar ,| H | search lot 55 per cent of the future 
oil nrkidplo wwUd inflame of^belists,- of whom no fewer than 
rdlnery costumes ^ ^ , . sllc i, M extew*!-.? per cent were accounted for 

f dirty aeeco ora l*^^W>ie, Harvard, Yale, Berke- 

ctor Is becoming iLVi SIhGm* G Mnf. At the next stage of 

□ _POwcrful, per. process. 55 per .cent of 


tiiey hide bonoath a 


Rrfntwnatlon ^Baimh/Whftrffia 
BwlBlngy S^idil Wok 

ffiffiSSSS^ to”"*- ■ 

Mviup* Cunm Anwnu MuiDmi to fata I 


same means oe The first thing that must be said torge white sheet, they maw at tholr .LrL *kA‘ coS^W®®?P 

anyone acquainted with *7 bread, Oiey fell, afecn, cough, leftwV 

= V)«n Tteco or Hugo's; text will have difficulty In °?d «rjmaco rather than M 1 

fodr determined whistlers In an' recognizing the Vitez versa on. The reclaim tholr lines. Possibly this ,cu, *‘ 

audience could penetrate through large cast is reduced to five priso- Is the contemporary theatre facing , ' v . 

any woimt- of applause and ner«, who go on to play all the “P to the fact that the audience ft- 

completely disconcert the 1 actors, other parts. The careful representa- will not know tho text, which in I : : fe- 
ta nw case of Les Bvrgraves, uon off a thirteen tivesntury Rhino- any case they would find distant I ' Y 

which played only for some six land castle as envisaged by Hugo ■ and unreal. Tho hope is that they 1 

unhappy weeks in 1843, the has become a set of wooden steps, • ydfll leave the theatre moved and 

failure was more than the “work wnmod by a large, disintegrating Impressed by the sense of nightmare 


ijl 

■v - Mpl' ■ 




d^beratejy massacred as the actors 
»w®r LwViPrapa U ton one occasion. 


which, played only for some six land castle as envisaged by Hugo • and unreal. The hope is that they 

unhappy weeks in 1843, the has become a set of wooden steps,- will leave the theatre moved and 

failure was more than the “work crowned by a large, disintegrating Impressed by the sense of nightmare 

of jealous actresses, persistent anti- ™ n .d that emerges from plastic tha* owes its origin to Hugo's 

romantics and journalists who ™cks. Above all, Hugo’s verse is imagination. 

InrSe th^efe maoyy Wj. aild ffllrtiw -meaning w weU:as. “g5S / 4 w1 , 06 v « ufll tncka. Era- 
the /play, itself has had S but few S Ju u S, c ' J.I Procedure wWch - KSamiSiaSi*?? j Up 2 n 2 iafld5 j 
.revival wS^whith seem to'havB- }? I? ‘.fe m °rt ..^wUdMWg when h«nd of the ieL the 

been ' .& &. 2 S' J" Wrspersed vrifii . moments jhe, lovers when Regina is 

• oriticr bavSnorntfid ^ ■' ^ beauty of the -poetry, is fPVtood, , tab hands clinging to iho 

gsairtK 

beingover-compHcated, and' that as ^ i :| ' ■ tfmSSS^, « J* J** /•Wanted bt 

i ra epid drama it renresenrt an ini. to. show. die devas- Ws. httut ^ Poetic 


tag the theatre fdr h 
toe play, itself bos 
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beingbvei^ompHcated, and' that as 
an epic, drama it represents ah Ini* 
pcessive advance on : the earlier 
romantic tmgodiw, -the 1 idea bds 

a lycto Joicsi with lines , , 

* : •'■' • - Jo declare icf, la vfcitA 

Pousw,. ; 


.Hugo ibuGht to .show die devas- 


is. toe Iqve .pf Beglna m stopa ; exist only iq deride 
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hy.PrttBpadilya Pal' 


jSilpua fihmortate ” provides • 

I lOh ylaual. fare of examples .. • 
raHety of Indian sculptural 
3d styles, but also reveals 
M.'-rtAjfrota..' shaped the 
.woot^' of . other. South end 
[jftAsIgd '■ poop I be - between 
^ 'TBPQ .AD.- The book In- • 
^Plyjtoflraphio Illustrations ' . 
WBOmij mostly full page, In-, _ • . 
Kjcdiopr ‘plates ; Catalogue \ : 
tlAojutilftO •■ Identification; 
SgjipHff Option ) converifently 
^eyant-lllustfaUan ■ aha Pr . - 

HhBijpn 1 ^ places the soulp- .; 
Bna^hl atoT, °9 [ » ,reilfllQus n : 
ra^ha^arttaHo contekt. '. 
fffiMiitibor, 1877,£2t.Q5 


By Donald Fleming 
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Nobell its acquired their doc- 
tea from only five graduate and 
ressional . schools (Harvard, 
ilmbia, Berkeley, Johns Hop- 


kins, and Princeton) ; and eight 
other univcisiiies brought the total 
up to 85 per cent. 

Overlapping with these data, more 
than hair of the laureates worked 
as doctoral candidates, post-doctoral 
fellows, or junior collaborator; 
under older laureates. Finally, the 
perpetuation of the whole process 
was ensured by the fact that most 
of the laureates did their prize- 
winning research in the same kind 
of elite institutions as they had 
chiefly been trained in — over 50 per 
cent at six places (Harvard, Culuin 
bia, Berkeley, the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, Chicago, and Washington 
University in St Louis), and another 
30 per cent at only seven other 
institutions. 

The evidence for a concentration 
in restraint of mediocrity is over- 
whelming, but what tines it nil 
mean ? Professor Zuckenmiii is too 
.shrewd to strike, or wisli lo strike, 
n note of populist indignation, blit 
she does describe tlto laureutea as 
enjoying u “ cumulative advantage ” 
that “ helps to account for the grow- 
ing disparities” between them and 
other scientists. She characterizes 
the whole phenomenon ns an ex- 
ample of u the complex interaction 
of merit and privilege 

This would be most people’s intui- 
tive response, but Professor Zucker- 
man has given no evidence that 
“privilege” has significantly inter- 
vened. On the contrary, she has 
found one substantial class of 
laureates, the Jews, who were 
socially underprivileged to begin 
with but speedily made their way 
till the gap in educational advan- 
tages between them and the Gentile 
laureates had disappeared in gradu- 
ate school. 

_ The case of the upwardly mobile 
Jews suggests, unsurprisingly, that 
academic advantages follow striking 
merit when the latter la • com- 

f emnded with energy and ambition. 

or -all that Professor Zuckcrman 
has actually demonstrated, to sny 
that bright people with a scholarly 
bent nave been successively advan- 
taged'* in academic life is merely 
tautoIogpiM. ’. 

These were • precisely the 
advantages that they were both 
equipped and inclined to profit 
from, and they naturally acquired 
more of the same every time they, 
acquitted themselves successfully. 
The laureates-to-be deserved their 
accumulating advantages. ladaed. 
It is a baffling methodological 
question how one could even begin 
to show that anything except merit 
was involved. 

Perhaps one might assemble by 
herculean efforts a short list of 
young scientists who were on the 
verge of something important when 
unjustly shunted off to an inferior 
institution and never heard from 
again, with .a matching list 
of more ' advantageously situated 
investigators who seized the identi- 
cal ball and ran with It. all the way 
to Stockholm. Even this would not 

E rove that the laureates in question 
ad not earned their advantages. 

Though Professor Zuckerman has 
not shown that educational and 

K rofessional "advantages” are an 
idependent variable w toe sltua- 


City College and Columbia Univer- 
sity loomed up invitingly before 
them ; and they were encouraged by 
the Jewish tradition to clamber up 
the steepest intellectual heights, 

Yet it would be wrong to infer 
lliut many potential American 
laureates of modest means and 
limited horizons were choked off at 
the outset for luck of colleges in 
their own regions rhnt were capable 
nt least once of fledging an actual 
winner. The baccalaureate institu- 
tions listed by Professor Zuckerman 
iiK'Inde not only Murvurd and 
Berkeley, Chicago and Wisconsin, 
but also Earlham, Florida, Furman, 
Michigan State, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Oregon State, 
Purdue. South Dakota, Ursinns, 
Vanderbilt, Whitman, uml Wooster. 
The only section of the country that 
does not figure in this list at nil 
is the Sou cli -west, and It cannot 
he said that the older South, 
though represented, is particularly 
conspicuous. 

On the presumably more signifi- 
cant level of doctoru! degrees, the 


universities in question arc widely 
spread throughout the country with 
the major qualifications that the 


tian. she, has established that, the 
Institutions .widely .perceived iby 
l Atooricnp loureate^tq-ba . as; favour - 1 
'iMtfcteAb' 

"mature were extremely few. 

If all but the tin of the gigantic 
American academic pyramid bad 
been sliced off, so' that only twenty 
colleges jmd universities had ever 
existed, 70 per cent W the, Ameri- 
can laureates down to 197Z would 
have beqn totally unaffected at any 
stage in their education. Another 
thirty institutions- would have ex- 
hausted the - baccalaureate and doc- 
toral histories of the entire popula- 
tion of Amerlcan-educqted laureates. 
Twenty-one universities ■' accounted 
'for all of toe doctoral degrees. 

■ The’ questlori .that Professor 
zuckerman’s ; book' .raises but does 
not purport to resolve Is whether 
there were 'village 1 Patflings and 
mute inglorious Watsons whose hori- 


zons werq. too ,llmlt,ed td encompass 
toe .right Institutions. Possibly so, 
for the upwardly mobile Jews, who 
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saufOdeev, C 
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Professor Zudkernmn shows, (he . 
Jewish lanreatos-to-be, though, com-' 
paratively; poor* > were overwhelrp- 
Ingly. from New . YOrk ,,Ci(y, where' 


South-west is unrepresemed and thut 
in the East the institutions furthest 
South are confined to the border 
cities of Baltimore, Washington, end 
St Louis. In short, as one might 
expect from many other rriangula- 
titms of Americaiv culture, the 
United States seems to be supplied 
with a fairly comprehensive system 
of catchment basins by which the 
brightest baccalaureates can find (if 
they like) a major scientific univer- 
sity in their own part of the country 
— unless they live in the South or 
South-west. Thut this ivill continue 
to be true of the latter ia hard to 
believe. 

Professor Zuckerman’s data on 
tha Nobel ists’ economic origins, 
scholastic histories, and sites of 
research constitute the nub of her 
book. Her other findings are of 
less, interest, aiu) she unmet! mes 
draws dubious Inferences from 
them. Thus she lias found that 

• many laureates obtained academic 
tenure before commencing tha re? 

.searches that were ultimately 
crowned, and she argues from this 
that "they were moved ahead on 
the basis of potential rather titan 
achievement”. But this is a non- 
seauitur. As she liorsclf admirably 
brings out In another context, Ncbel- 
Ists and other distinguished scien- 
tists generally have more than one 
contribution to their credit. They 
may authentically have earned their 
tenure for achievement rather than 
potential even if the accomplish- 
ments rewarded in this fashion 
never got the nod from Stockholm 
and did not deserve it 

No institution could premise the 
award of tenure on prior discoveries 
of Nobel stature, but It does not 
follow that the greatest scientific 
universities have granted tenure to 
future laureates, or for that matter 
anybody else, on the basis of no 
solid achievements at all. Tha 
author obvioyslv thinks that early 
tenure Is one of the unearned “ad- 
vantages*, rather than earned re- 
wards, that smoothed the laureates’ 
paths, but she simply has not proved 
this. ■ " 

• 1 h?re is another book inside too, 
, SjNMRt, one, . StruagHn?.' oil' tdo 
' i A ti twi-tf free;' 

• ranging discourse on toe Nobel 
Prizes in general. The author has 
many sensible points to make in 
this vein, .but she also ', pro- 
naunces offhandedly upon ’ Issues 

• that she' has- not suflJcleOtly 

Investigated. . .; '• ", 

She takes for granted toot Marie. 
Curie’s swond Nobel Prize : WnS 

■ elicited ■ by ■. ftmdanierttaj . now 

■ researches i after her . husb&nd’a 
death., In. Snot, the’ motivatiop of 
•the Nob ?!,. Jury men in-.D)iking this 

■ second award -has a J ways -been 
suspect;' 1 There is' r soi»Q . (though 
not conclusive) reason to tolrik toat 
they may havo been ertdeavourlqg 
to compensate for her' recent 
failure' to Jobtalp. election ; to the 

, . Acadfimie des .' Sciences and ' the. 
scandalous ruhpjurs jhat wej-e chr- 
oulatliig Just brio?., -to . too mward! 
about: her ;aHegbd' Infatuation with 
thq married pfiysici^ Paul Lange- 
vfn. The- matter ia centra vetslid; 
.but • .if*;', those . Issdbs are. not 
tackled,; tiie. whole topic must be. 
left'severelyaiQhe;' . - . .. . 

■' . ' Anotii'er theme . Incautiously 
broached by profess w Zuckcrmap 


is the stature of Francis Crick and 
j. D. Watson and tho Idsiorical 
significance of their discovery of 
rise double holix. Slip quotes 
approvingly from John Zi man’s 
characterization of Crick and 
Watson as mere '* sergeants ” par- 
ticipating in a victory that was 
already “ certain ” ana becoming, 
largely by “ chnnce ", the ones who 
happened to plant “ the flag upon 
the summit ”, 

This is not only quite unfair hut 
inept. None of the principal con- 
tenders for viciinv — Linus Fouling. 
Maurice Wilkins, Rosalind Franklin, 
Francis Crick, or J. D. Wntson— 
was tempera mentally fitted to play 
a subaltern's role in utiy scientific 
enterprise ; mid notoriously ihcy 
did not collaborate on this occasion 
«s the member* dI tin army loyally 
pooling their endeavours fur a com- 
mon IIS. SUU If. 

As for the victory thut was "cer- 
tain ”, the legendary ran ling Jmd 
slum It led badly and Rosalind Frank- 
lin was further from the truth than 
ever. But more than ilm, Crick and 
Watson’s victory was two victories, 
which was one more than anybody 
else had even been looking for. 
They not only discovered the struc- 
ture of DNA, they simultaneously 
revealed Its breaihtakingly elegant 
mode of replication by the unwind- 
ing of the helical strands to serve 
as templates for each other. This 
is tvhat justifiably kindled Lhe imagi- 
nation nf laymen and scientists alike 
beyond all blit a hnndful of develop- 
ments In the entire history of 
science. 

Professor Zuckerman, however, 
attributes to '‘qualified” bur un- 
named observers the view that Crick j 
and Watson had " neither the pro- 1 
found foresight required for 
explorations into largely unknown 
territory nor the deep scepticism 
needed to recast Old ideas in funda- 
mentally new ways”. She Contrasts 
. them in this respect with the 
pioneers of molecular biology Max 
Dclbrtlck und Sulvador Luna, and 
says that Crick as\d Watson them- 
selves must have found it “odd* 


that they preceded DeJbrtlck apd 
. Lurla to Stockholm, 

• There is no evidence that tiiey 


they exerted no Influence upon bint. 
Watsop was indeed Luria’a student 
- mid Delbruck’s idolater, and he cer- 
tainly caught from Dolbrlick’ the 
■ infection of a messianic optimism 
about an Impending revolution in 
biology Illuminating tho replication 
of gene 9 . But Watson obtained no 
guidance whatever from Delbrilck 
about DNA,- Delbrilck was as 
staggered as anybody else by 
the actual denouement. Professor 
Zuckerman herself quotes In 
another place Delbrtlckk unprece- 
dentotily excited note to Watson on 
finst hearing the news : “ X have a 
feeling (dint if your structure is 
true and If its suggestions concern- 
ing the nature or replication havo. 
atiy validity at all, then ell bell 
wll break loose, and ^theoretical 
biology will enter a most tumultu- , 
ous phase. 1 ’ 

It,. la- not the. comment of a man I 
. recording toe consummation of a- 
predictable victory, end still jess 
of Ahton claiming a sharo lii it for 

had made no direct contribution, 
Delbrilck and Luria deserved to win 
ra Nobel Prize, but there was no 
; logical filiation between , their 
researches and 'Crick 1 and Watson's , 
■that required toe fprptei* to bq. 

honoured first. By tho «mq token , 1 

Professor . Zuckerman Is . mistaken | 
;Jn implying- that the Ndbai Jurymen i 
..ware righting an injustice whan they 
’ avontually turned, tp Dolbrlick:; and 
Luria. ; 

■ ' Professor. . Zuckerman has occa- 
^ si on ally gtdWn ^bpfused about the 
laureates^ or uear-laureates* names. 


..ciauue .(tor Charles),- 'Best, ■ .ana 
■■Heinrich G. P, i(for C; ! P, Hpuiik) 

; 2 >aqi. Bup wh-at is far, mdf-4 -seripos, 

< -she haa- cOusIstentjy c^flatad .. the, 
.ntatbenjatical : geqepfcist 1 ' . J(oim) 
.B(urdon) S(apderto^V.Hd]dane with 

SCcott^n mmrb>greatcr r scientist;. 
So far a$. we know, the son was 
' never io- serious contention; for a 
Nbbpi Ptiae, .but toe> rather .deserv- 
edly was.- , '.-i 
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An Outline of Hindi 
Grammar 

R. S. McGregor 

This book gives a concise 
presentation of the essential 
grammar oi modern Hindi, with 
graded exercises, enabling the 
beginner to read modern prose 
as quickly as possible. It will also 
serve as a work of reference for 
people consolidating their grasp 
of the language. For this second 
edition, tha author has added 
detailed Hindi-Engllsh and 
Engllsh-Hlndi vocabularies, 

Socond edition pap or covers £3 

Omal, Pacific Envoy 

E, H. McCormick 

Omal, or more properly Mel, was 
the first Polynesian to be 
brought to England - almost 
accidentally, on one of the ships 
oi Cook's second voyage, He 
was taken up by society, 
painted by Reynolds and Dance, 
written about by Fanny Burney 
(whose brother was on the ship 
which brought him) and Boswell, 
and became part of literary 
folklore before returning to the 
Pacific on Cook's third voyage. 
Illustrated £21.50 

Studies In American 
Literature 

Essaya in Honour of 
William Mulder 

Edited by Jagdlsh 
Chander and Narfndar . 

S. Pradhan ' 

The twenty essaya contained In 
this volume deal with topics Ih 
i modern American criticism, ! 
drama, flctioni and poetry. They ; 

. dpal with such diverse top I cb as . * 
psych oanalyals, and Modern 
American Criticism, Arthur 
Miller and the Pursuit oi Quilt, : 
paulkner's Technique, American 
Western Fiction; Black and White .- 
.Symbiosis, and the poetry of 
Wallace Stevens and Sylvia 
Plath. £5.75 • • 

Games of Choice ! 

Maurice Gee 

Thla novel about the conflict 
between personal and family 
Identity was- first published, In 
hardback, by Faber and f?abar In'. 

1 976; Of Itthe Sunday Tfmoe 
wrote, ’Maurice Qee snatches off > 
the winged rhinestone spectacles ■ 
from Bprry HumphrrqeV,,‘-' v ;T : / ‘ > 
AiJatrallan matron Mrs Eyeragei • " ■ ;• 
and reveals the icy gaze Beneath 
... His monstrous Mrs, E. Is the , 
more refined and |n this case, • .. 
deadlier New'Zeaiand version.!- - 
1 Paper covers : 

in My Father’s Den 

Maurice (See; 

First published by Faber and 
| Faber.ln 1972, this novel, which 
skilfully profcea the past ora j, . 
fariilly and town in rural Now 
Ze aland, has. bee ri 0 ut Of prl nt for 
. the last two, years. Described on ■ 

Jte lirat publication is ‘a novel Of 
quite unuSUal merit* by the; ' <! 

•: Aiuckiand Star; It demoriatralaa 0 : . ' . 
the B(ithor’s ability to^dellneaio, . 
the'patterriaof nfOabc'Iaiy. .r 5 ; " V - 
Prip0rcovers£4;fe0 ■’ 
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Art and Travel 


Kapur, Cceta 

CONTEMPORARY INDIAN ART19TS 
270pp Illustrated £9.35 ISBN Q 7069 0527 X 
Deals with life anti works of six eminent represen- 
tative Indian artists. 

Biography and Memoirs 


Chaudhuri, General J. N. 

LEADERS AND LOSERS ACROSS THE 

CONTINENTS — An Autobiography 

200pp £5 ISBN 0 7069 0646 1 

India’s ex-CInef o£ Staff vividly recounts episodes 

in his life. 

Jayaprakasli Narayan 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
256pp £ 5 ISBN 0 7069 0654 3 
One o£ the greatest works, this book is historically 
on a par with Mahatma Gandhi’s MY EXPERI- 
MENTS WITH TRUTH, published 50 years ago. 

Madan Gopal 

SUBHASH CHANDRA BOSE’S LIFE AND TIMES 
360pp £ 9.40 ISBN 0 7069 0S93 8 
Excerpts from his books, letters, other writings in 
autobiographical form. 

Machwe, Prabhakor 

FROM SELF TO SELF— A Writer’s Reminiscences 
,171 pp ESSO ISBN 0 7069 0543 1 
Deligbtful vignettes of literary personalities. 

Nayar, Kuldip 
IN JAIL 

200pp £3.75 ISBN 0.7069 

Account by senior Journalist of days In prison 
under repressive Emergency Regime. 

1 Vasudev, Uraa 

TWO FACES OF INDIRA GANDHI . . 

208pp. £3.75 ISBN 0 7069 0576 8 

Account of conflicts that faced the fprmer Prime 

Minister in steering between politics and mother* 

liood. 

U.S. : AVANTI ENTERPRISE 


Communication 


Malik, Amita 

INDIA WATCHING — THE MEDIA GAME 
164pp £6 I&BN 6 7069 0652 0 
By a media expert. Dispels persistent myths- about 
India. 


Economics 


Charon Singlt 

INDIA’S ECONOMIC POLICY— THY 
GANDHIAN BLUEPRINT 




1j7pp £3.75 ISBN 0 7069 06152 

Formulates." 


recoristruction of 
Ghbshj RN. 


Mislira, R.P., et al (Editors) 

REGIONAL PLANNING AND NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
550pp £15 ISBN 0 7069 0555 5 
Tackles problems of mass poverty, unemployment 
and underemployment, urban congestion and en- 
vironmental degradation. 

U.S. RIGHTS : SOUTH ASIA BOOKS 

Stmdaram, K. V. 

URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING IN INDIA 
424pp £ 10.50 ISBN 0 7069 0536 9 
Covers major developments in metropolitan, urban 
and regional economic planning. 

U.S. RIGHTS: INTERNATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS SERVICE 

Tliapar, Romesh 
THE INDIAN DIMENSION 
1 60pp £5 ISBN 0 7069 0538 S 
Unravels the complexity of Indian politics, econ- 
omics. Highlights aspect influencing development. 


Fiction 


Daniels, Sbouri 
SALT DOLL 

I92pp £2.50 ISBN 0 7069 0599 7 

Gives us o Wbitmencsqiie celebration of life. 

U.S. RIGHTS : SOUTH ASIA BOOKS 

Duggal, K. S. 

TWICE-BORN PEOPLE 
196pp £3.75 ISBN 0 7069 0648 9 
A new novel from Indin about Indians by a well* 
.known creative writer. 


Mulgaonkor, Mauohar 
SH ALIM All 

lBOpp £3 75 ISBN 0 7069 0650 0 
Famous novelist writes tingling 
clash of two cultures. 


story 


Vusudev, Uma 

THE SONG OF ANASUYA 

ZOOpp £3.75 ISBN 0 7069 0651 9 

Story of a man torn by, conflicting emotions mid 

how ho resolves them. 


Geography 


Razo, Moonls, ot al 

THE VALLEY OF KASHMIR : 

A Geographical Interpretation Volume : 

THE LAND 

144 pp 100 maps £15 ISBN 0 7069 0525 3 

By three eminent geographers. Thoroughly tyel 

documented. 

U.S. RIGHTS CAROLINA ACADEMIC PRESS 


History 


' Party polled for Vconohdc 
q country. : • : 


Dehejla, Vidya .V 

EARLY STONE TEMPLES OF ORISSA 
ZOOpp £11.50 ISBN 0 7069 0567 9 
• Magnificently Illustrated study of the birth and 
evolution o£ the Orissan temples. . 

U.S. RIGHTS : CAROLINA ACADEMIC PRESS 

huSiaiSjn . ' 1 i/x , ’ v •" • 

212pp EfilSBN 07069Q645 4 

'Author of Bgbar has written n pbpulor yet authen- 

tic version of Humhyun'8 life and tlmea. 
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fedHayat 

UNREST IN NORTH INDIA 


ll , AGRICULTURE IN ECONOMIC development . 

'i:; ■ ; l68pp £4.50 ISBN Q 7069:0550 4 \... C " . 

\ ■; >■ ®**?*^5i l^^which ^ou^t abapt apejptacular • 256pP;£6,25 ISBN 0 7069 059FX 7 

. , ■ . '• ! ' -'J; j-'.-' - 
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protest. 


Stein, Burton (Editor) 

SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLES 
1600V £0.25 ISBN 0 7069 0581 4 
Essays which say some thing new about fcj 
Indian temples. 

U.S. RIGHTS: INTERNATIONAL PUBUC 

TION SERVICE 

History and Culture^ 

Iqbal Singh 

THE ANDAMAN STORY 

340pp £9.40 ISBN 0 7069 0632 2 

Sngn of the enchant lug. mysterious and legal; 

islumls of Aiuluman and Nicobar. 

Snnknlia, II. D. 

PRK-II ISTOIUC ART IN INDIA 
150pp £7.50 Illustrated ISBN 0 7069 056S2 


Mountaineering 


Ahluwalia, Major H. P. S. 

FACES OF EVEREST 

238pp with 72 pages colour illustrations L25.00 
ISBN 0 7069 0563 6 

Vividly highlights in colour the Everest drama. 

Kumar, Lt. Col. Narendra 

INDUS BOAT EXPEDITION 

88pp £4.40 Illustrated ISBN 0 7069 0591 1 

Exciting story of Indo-German venture which 

dared the most furious tract of Lhe Indus in a 

rubber dinghy. 


Philosophy and Religion 


First systematic attempt to establish n conw Troll, C. W. 
history" of urt in nre- aiui proto-historic pcrW SIR SAYYID AHMAD KHAN — A 
U.S. RIGHTS : CAROLINA ACADEMIC PRESS REINTERPRETATION OF MUSLIM THEOLOGY 

, 300pp £9.40 Theology ISBN 0 7069 0626 8 
Study of Sir Sayyid’s broad cultural background, 
his advocacy for a reappraisal of religious science. 


Vcrntn, S. V. 

ART AND MATERIAL CULTURE IN TUB 
PAINTINGS OF AKRAR’S COURT 
160pp 82 black-and-white plates £15.60 Saran, Parmatma 

ISBN 0 7069 0595 4 RURAL LEADERSHIP IN THE CONTEXT OF 

Detailed study of illustrated manuscripts pKfS INDIA’S MODERNIZATION 
at Akbur’s court (1556-1605 ). 152pp £4.50 ISBN 0 7069 0611 X 

Explores effect of economic, political, and social 
Library SddlCC conditions in a modernizing society. 

Krlshnnn Kumar 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
400pp £ 5.60 ISBN 0 7069 0637 3 


Abbas, K. A. 


nhmu vhft Discusses library reference services In Wg20TH MARCH 1977— A DAY LIKE ANY OTHER 
uDout me developments in commit nlcitlloit icchtioiMJlJ DAY 


ilia, reprography, 
orlgintti analysis. 


automation, etc 


150pp £3.75 ISBN 0 7069 0610 1 


■Acs, journalist writes about post-Eiuergency elec- 
tions. ' 


Management and Commerce _ AmH . m . s , 

( POLITICS IN THE GULF 

Agarwnla, P. N. ,.200pp £7.50 ISBN 0 7069 05S9 X 

INDIA'S EXPORT STRATEGY / Studies the Gulf as focal point of superpower com- 

2 40pp £5 ISBN 0 7069 0653 5 1 -petition. 

Clear insight into liow to exploit opP orW 2 L Biiushan, Prashant 

build up greater reserves of foreign current -njg case THAT SHOOK INDIA 

Timbcrg, Thomas A. ’ 370pp £4.50 ISBN 0 7069 0594 6 

THE MARWARIS : FROM TRADERS TO ' Comprehensive account of Indira Gandhl-Raj 

INDUSTRIALISTS ; .tftarain Court battle. 

268pp £7.50 ISBN 0 7069 0528 8 'TION service INTERNATI0NAL PUBLICA- 

Traces migration and economic rise ol W,- 1 .. 
entrepreneurs. :;Malkanl, K. R. 

U.S. RIGHTS : SOUTH ASIA BOOKS . THE MIDNIGHT KNOCK 
. ' ;%06pp £3 ISBN 0 7069 0581 4 

MOSS Meda jStorjr ofthe Emergency as viewed from prison, 

- w * " ICTI111 >^,S. RIGHTS : AVANTI ENTERPRISES 


Vasudev, Axuna 
LIBERTY AND LICENCE IN THE IN 
CINEMA 

170pp £5 ISBN 0 7069 0625 X m : • .. 
An insight into the question ot cen 
Indian cinema. 


Military Affairs 


•/power”. 


ayar» Kuldip 

^^- DGEMENT—INSIDE story of. the 
ERGEN qVBy INDIA,. - -' - .•■ i-.'- ■ 

-- ifo". 

ergency was plan and ruthlessly en-' 
by the extraconstitutional centre of 



Chaturvedl, Air Marshal M. S. , 'LJ 
HISTORY OF THE INDIAN AHt FORCE 
ZOOpp £6.25 ISBN 0 7069 0620 9 • 
Distuiguhhed airman chromlclea tbe hww 
growth of 3.A.F. 


. RIGHTS : AVANTI ENTERPRISES 
^>4onday, B. N. : (Editor) "■ 

LEADERSHIP IN SOUTH ASIA 
2pp t £15 ISBN 0 7069 0540 7 ' 
lyses role of leadership as agent of change. 
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Rain Ralitil 

THE HIMALAYA AS A FRONTIER 

145pp £4.50 ISBN 0 7069 05 6 1 4 

Deals with the frontier countries of Bhutan, Tibet, 

Sikkim, and Nepal. 

Scligal, Nayantara 

INUIUA GANDHI’S EMERGENCE AND STYLE 
200pp Z5 ISBN 0 7069 0624 l 
Authentic study of Iuditru Gandhi's years in power 
and her political style. 

U.S. RIGHTS ; CAROLINA ACADEMIC PRESS 
Sethi, J. D. 

GANDHI RE-EVALUATED (tentative) 

260pp £S ISBN 0 7069 0607 1 

Incisive analyses of Gandhi’s social philosophy by 

author of India in Crisis 

Tltakur, Janardan 

ALL THE JANATA MEN 

200pp £ 3.75 ISBN 0 7069 0644 6 

Lively, revealing portraits of leading Janata Party 

ministers and men. 

Tliakur, Janardan 

ALL THE PRIME MINISTER’S MEN 

182pp £3.75 ISBN 0 7069 0566 0 

Revealing portraits of Indira Gandhi’s courtiers. 

U.S. RIGHTS : AVANTI ENTERPRISES 

Sociology and Anthropology 

Aziz, Barbara Nimri 

TIBETAN FRONTIER FAMILIES . • , 

300pp Illustrated £9.50 ISBN 0 7069 0544 X 
Personalized account of fieldwork done at D’ing*ri. 
U.S. RIGHTS : CAROLINA ACADEMIC PRESS 

Das, Man Singh, and P. Bardis (Editors) 

FAMILY IN ASIA V' 

400pp £11.90 ISBN 0 7069 0606 3 

Comparative analysis Of major family systems in 

Asia and their evolution. 

Derrett, J. Duncan M. 

THE DEATH OF A MARRIAGE LAW 

2i0pp £6.25 ISBN 0 7069 0539 3 

Explores history of mairiege and divorce through 

legislation. 

U.S. RIGHTS: CAROLINA ACADEMIC PRESS 
Gupta, Giri Raj (Editor) 

MAIN CURRENTS IN INDIAN SOCIOLOGY 
Volume III ; Coliension and Conflict in Modern 
India . . 

324pp £8 ISBN 0 7069 0483 4 
Discusses social mobility, communal relations, cul- 
tural Integration among Indian communities. 

U.S. RIGHTS : CAROLINA ACADEMIC PRESS 

Jha, Akhllesliwar 

INTELLECTUALS AT THE CROSSROADS s 

The Indian Situation 

196pp £4.50 ISBN 0 7069 0529 6 

First comprehensive study of Indian Intellectual? ■ 

against the background of world community, 

KBpur, Promilla 

Tjffi LIFE AND WORLD OF CALL»G1RLS IN 

india . • . .vy l ; si 

Soienrific analysis of history and U^e-styles of 
aristocratic ” prostitutes. 

MaiChur, Harl Mohaa (Editor) ' ; 

Anthropology in the development /• ;r 

.PROCESS ■■ . • ' ; ■ f 

560ppa5TSBN070690541$ .. * , • • 

Traces eiiartence of sociocultural . factors obiotig 
people Whose lives ore governed by tradition.- - • 
UPRIGHTS; HUMANITIES PRESS . • 


Misra, R. P. 

MILLION CITIES OF INDIA 

SOOpp £10 ISBN 0 7069 0554 7 

Focuses attention on growing problems of big 

cities. 

Phndnls, Urmifn, and Indira Malaui (Editors) 
WOMEN OF TIIE WORLD s Illusion and Reality 
32Spp £8 ISBN 0 7069 0489 3 
Analyses problems of women in widely differing 
socio-economic and political environment. 

U.S. RIGHTS : SOUTH ASIAN BOOKS 

Tahir, Mali mood 

FAMILY PLANNING— THE MUSLIM 
VIEWPOINT 

152pp £5 ISBN 0 7069 0545 8 
Convincingly argues that the Quran actually ad- 
vises limitation of familv size. 

U.S. RIGHTS: INTERNATIONAL PUBLICA- 

TIONS SERVICE 

Tahir, Mahmood 

MUSLIM PERSONAL LAW— Role of the State in 
Subcontinent 

219pp £7.50 ISBN 0 7069 0532 6 
Muslim attitudes to reform, sccurallzation and uni- 
fication. 

U.S. RIGHTS : SOUTH ASIA BOOKS 


Journals 


THE INDIAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
HISTORY REVIEW 
Annual Institutions £6 $16 
Single Issue £1.50 $8 

Quarterly from a committee representing History, 
Economics, and Sociology. Forum for exchange of 
scholarly Information and opinlbn. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
Annual Institutions £8 $ 25 
Single. Issue- £2.50 $7.50 

Quarterly from School of International Studies, 
Articles on Politics, Economics, Law, Diplomacy, 
Disarmament. . » 

THE INDIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Annual Institutions £5 $ 14 
Single Issue £2.75 $7.50 

Biannual from. Indian Council. of Historical Re- 
search. Articles .deal with one major theme ahd 
discuss its various aspects. ■ 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIAN SOCIOLOGY 
New Series ■ . . 

Annual £4 $10 
Single Issue £2.5 0 $6 

Biannual from Aslan Research Centre. Forum for ' 
presentation of research materiel on South Aslan . 
societies; 

INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MODERN ■ ’ 

SOCIOLOGY 

Annual £6.25 $14 • 

■Single Issue £3.75 $7.50 

Biannual to encourage cross-national, cross-cul- 
tural, interdisciplinary research and exchange Of . 
jnfpnoa^ion jepnee^n^ rignigca^ijr deyalOpm^up-' 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL .OF- SOCIOLOGY 
OF THE FAMILY 
Annual £6.25 $14 

■ Single Issue £3.75 $7.50 : - 

Biannual. Main objective : to advance theoretical,. 
methodological, and empirical, knowledge in the . 

field,;,.: ■ : •. • ; ? ?■. ' ' 
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ASSOCIATED BOOK AGENCY 

Publishers & Export Booksellers 

We publish research nrtd ucadomlc hooks. Our specialities arc Intlnlogy, 
Indian Art and ArcKUccture. Asiatic Studies and Social Sciences. 

We maintain a large stock of new/out of priiit/rarc and antiquarian 
books LDnccrnlrw nil the Odds of Inriology nnd ntlier Innnclies or 
Social Sciences. In addition, we promptly obtain and supply any new 
book pubiislicd tu India to libraries world over. 

OUR TITLES 

1. Sinha, A. K. : Provincial Administration In Ancient India. 

2. *Slnah. S. K- ; HUtaey and Philosophy of Buddhism. 

3. *Sln*h, U. K. : Studies In Early South East Aslan History and 

Culture. 

4. *H.oy, G. : Diplomacy in Ancient India. 

5. Sat, K. ; Indians and Hie Urlflsli Coloniniifiin in East Africa, 

6. ‘Atukherjco, B. N. : India, Hindus Uu and Slicn-ln. 

7. *Gupta, R. Dus : Ait of Manuscript paintings in India. 

8. *Siugli, E. Bahadur : History of Samatli. 

9. “Singh, 0. P. : Cultural Study in the Early Indian coins. 

10. *UI, IT. S. r Rlahnbliarala and Plato's Republic (a Social-Political 

Study). 

It. Julka, K. L, : The Poll deal Ideas of Bertrand Russell. 

12. MJslirn, S. N. !- Pa item of Emerging Leadership In Rural India. 

13. ^Shrivastavan, M. : Constitutional Crisis Ui the States In India. 

14. Man dal, H. B. : Geography of land use Studies. 

15. *sniba, V. N. P. and Mandel, R. B. (Editor) : Dimensions of 

Geography. 

1G. Bose, S. R. and Ghosh, P. P. i Agro ■Economic Survey of Diliar. 
17, Prasad, A. : BDO ; A portrait of Bureaucracy in India. 

IS, Al-Badaonl ; Muntakliabu-t-Tawarlkli (3 vols.). 

19. Augustus and Beveridge : Emperor Akhar (2 vols.). 

20. Elias, N. and Ross, D. : Tarlkb-i-Uflsliidt. Being the History of 
the Moghuls of Central Asia. 

21. IIwuiiU, S nnd Beal S. : Life of Illuen TslQiig. 

22. *Stnah, K. N. : Tlio Ethical Plilltfiophles or Gandhi and Marx— 

A Critical Study, 

23. *Prasnd, S. : Religion Mid Reason. 

24. *Ashraf, S. E. : A Critical Exposition or Iqbal's Philosophy. 

25. Sinha, J. : Pakistan and the indo-US Relations. 

2G. Jha, J. C. : TUo Uisloiy and Culture of Uie Indiana In the (Vest 

Indies. 

•Forthcoming titles. 

We wane our represenutiou in Europe, Americas, South Asia & Africa, 
To negotiate please write to : 

ASSOCIATED ROOK AGENCY 
AS1IOK RAJPATH, PATNA-800 006 (INDIA) 


Books of Permanent Interest 


HISTORY and SOCIETY : 
Essays in Honour of Professor 
Ntharranjan Ray/Chattopad- 
hynya, DP<ed.) J40.GQ 
BETWEEN a TORY and a 
LIBERAL : Bombay Under Sir 
Joaxi.ee Eecfiueson, laflO-S/Guyta, 
AK 912.00 

TRAVEL 2N TUB PUNJAB, 
AFGANTSTAN AND TURK1S- 
TAN TO BALK. BOKHARA 
AND HERAT, AND A VISIT TO 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GER- 
MANY/Motien Lai $12.00 
THE BUDDHIST COUNCILS/ 
Poussin, Louis do la Vullce 
$ 8.00 • 

.ASSAM SECRETARIAT— 1874- 
1947: An AdmlnisU-atfafi His- 
tory of Nortli-Epst .Indla/Datta 
Ray, B $11.00 

WORKING CLASS of INDIA: 
History of Emergence and Move- 
ment 1830-1 970/Scn, S $14.i 
A NARRATIVE ot THE TR 
• ACTION IN BENGAL : 1760- 
1764. Vols. l4H/Vanfittt&rt»,' 6 
(Eds. A. C. Banerjee and B. K. 
Ghosh) $25,000 

SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN 


a. 


ANCIENT INDIA/ChaUopad- 
hyoy-a, DP $15.00 
INDIAN POUTICAL MOVE- 
MENT 1919-1971 : A Systematic 
BilrHography/Ghosh, A. & 
Ghosh, R. $30.00 
MAURYA and POST-MAURY A 
ART : A study In social and For- 
mal Contrasts/ Ray, Nlhnmmjun 
$20.00 

ADMINISTRATIVE .SYSTEM 
OP THE MARATHAS/Sen, SN 
$14.00 

THE DOCTRINAL ENGLISH 
NOVEL : (Later Eighteenth Ccn- 
tury) Mfddle-ckss Conscious- 
ness in England during the 
American and French Revolu- 
tiona/Trinathl, PD $8.00 
RELIGIOUS CHANGE ' AND 
THE SECULAR STATE/Liug, 
Trevor $6.00 

BIRJHIA: A Section ol the 
Asupsl. of Chotn Nagpur/ Das 
Gupta, BS $11.00 
ORIENTAL COUNTRIES TO- 
DAY. Vpla, I 8; II/ Gafourov, 
BG 8z Eta. (eds.) $30.00 
LETTERS FROM A MARATHA 
CAMP : During the year 1809./ 
Broughton, TO $11.00 


K. P. Bagclii & Company, 

286, B. B, Ganguli Street, Calcutta : 700 012, India 


The role of the guru 


By C. A. Bayly 


FRANK F. CONLON; 

A Caste hi o Changing World 
The Cliii rapin' Saruswut Brumnuiis, 
1700-1935 

255pp. University of California 
Press. £11.25. 

Historians working on modern 
India fnee many diiliculties hy 
comparison with their , coi filer- 
parts in European or British his- 
tory. They may accept die perils of 
the soarce-s and the relative luck 
of on established historical or 
antiquarian tradition ; the relent- 
less intervention of sociologists and 
aiuhropn'loKists is more tryiriK. 
Tha prestige of history in Britain 
has made it possible for the during 
English historian to absorb ut 
leisure those parts of a somewhat 
antiquated Anglo-Saxon anthro- 
pology which ho Rods congenial. Jii 
Indian studies, a much weaker his- 
torical tradition is constantly 
buffeted by new winds of theory- 
structuralism, transactional anthro- 
pology and so forth — and by the 
political problems of modern 
India, all of which may shake 
the historian's complacency, leng- 
then his footnotes and muddy 
Ids prose. Frank Conlon’s 
A Caste in a Changing World makers 
appropriate obeisances to some of 
the new deities, but happily It 
remains a work or history. Ho docs 
not seek to theorize about caste as a 
system, but to study tha smaller, 
largely ondogamous units ( Jatis ) 
which Indians themselves usually 
Identify by the word "caste". 

Many of these small units of 
caste scorn to be of relatively 
recent origin. How did they emerge 
nnd what maintained faheir identi- 
ties ? Mr Coulon concentrates on n 
slnglo "caste", the Chltrajnir Snrn- 
swats, a brahmin community of 
petty landholders and government 
servants who Inhabited the coastal 
districts of western India south of 
Bombay, but moved into the 
metropolis during its spectacular 
expansion at the cud cC the 
nineteenth century. Knlhcr tlmn 
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taking enste identity and enste 
orgnimnti'oii ns given, Coiilim slimvs 
how flexible these were over two 
centuries. As immigrants from the 
north, tho ancestors of the Suras- 
wttts weru already marked out from 
the oilier roaMal peoples by l heir 
language mid religious culture. 
During the. sevcnicemh and 
ciMliteciifli am in ties, inigruiinu, 
midi tions of service with particular 
rulers and laud disputes funlici 1 
separated off u sniull core of 
families to form the Snrnswiit 
Bruhmlu caste. Endogamy was an 
important aspect of ciiMe for in uil on, 
but i merest Inn ty H did inn heroine 
exclusive until Quito lute. Con Ion's 
most important nnd fuscinniiug 
findings, however, relate to the 
role of an institution, the “monas- 
tery" Omitfi) of Slii'i Cliirr.ipiir at 
Sirali, in the c real ion and main- 
tenance of casta Identity. .Succes- 
sive head gurus of the ninth hcrumc 
spiritual preceptors to llui Kura- 
s wms. The enste head men of their 
towns nnd villages referred social 
disputes to the gurus for orbit ra- 
tion, nnd in turn supported the 
Institution with grants of cash and 
laud, 

The technical problems of access 
to and the use of records nf a Hindu 
monastic institution must have hcen 
formidable, mid Mr Coulon appear* 
to be the first scholar who bus had 
tlvc perseverance to overcome t hem. 
The implications are wide. 1 1 it It ei to 
castes have usually been studied by 
amthropolocists in terms of ritual 
ranking utul marriage ui the vi 


mg ilieir own chi 
true religion. Th e 
over “ social 
Viciorimi Bombay 
new life in ConW™. 
we can see the wiotW, 

uriivu propiignndisu kr 

orthodoxy, not u the J 
re presuu nuivaa ot sva»jS 
• mu., Attain, tho adapiabB^ 

and us institutions i,nioS 

fled m the renewal dT 
the math and its 
nllenuted luwer-mlddW 

as'; i.. 0, ihe° iS re w 

setting, caste has 
set of chi.se, fnceuHace tjj 
eenmiiitir relaitonshlns u,i 
ethnicity maintained iW 
ch.i l ilies nnd mutual bttf 
lies. Ho also the rolt 
Chitrupur math has tb| 
that of .snciul 'control 
symbolic centre linked %\ 
cmurulliug, the (itbtt , 
in-stitmlmiK wlilch rqm 
Suruswats 1 arinamenti 
mndeni life. 

The selection of any nt 
(nrical study begs thaw 
whether the study a! te 
isolation is justlnad. !a 


The light of Asia 


By Partha Mitter 

FIROZU RANGOONU’ALLA ~s 
History of Indian Film 
158pp. Delhi: Indian Book Com- 
pany. Rs 32. 

Firozo RangoonwalJa, in His account 
of Indian film, poinu out that by 
3973 Indin led the world in film pro- 
duction with a record 451 films in 
one year. Also revealing is the fact 
that since the 1930s Indian films had 
been winning awards in inter- 
national festivals, culminating in the 
award of the 1954 Cannes prize in n 
ucorealist film. Do Uighu Xamin. 
The vast nuput of course consists 
largely of Hindi feature films, filled 
with songs, dances, stums and spe- 
cial effects, loosely strung together 
by a plot whose chief function is to 
show off famous and churisuuuic 
stars from flattering angles. Indian 
cinema, it is well known, came of 
age with the emergence of Sntyajit 
Roy. Partly because of the poor 
reputation of Hindi films and partly 
because of Western ignorance of the 
aisles ” us units are lit) history of Indan cinema, Ray’s 
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» >M . designate m in me roam, it uues not, mowever, creative experimenters such as 

BUUW, wc could have douv. live up- tn the claim on the jacket the legendary pioneer Dadabhol 

on the Sarnswats ,>™5 that it "is the first book of its kind, phalke, who 

other castes, and wlb ot giving critical history of the cinema potential 

hers nf rite some cconowi hi India ", for in terms of analysis 
order to weigh tho Itt* 1 and interpretation it does not add 
untinst other fom**BUbstanti«dl: 


The historical perspective 

has sometimes been weak, mid l ho 
definition of castes ilu-migli long 
association with religious institu- 
tions outside the village hits Imen 
I) tile touched. Yet we know that 
most brahmin communities uml 
some otiicrs (such as Jdgh i-usti* 
south Indian Vullulns) had tnull- 
tionul relntion shins with matin. 

If Coition's work is followetl up 
wo may also he moving towards a 
more snilsfuctnry dcfiniiimi of 
“Hindu onliodoxy" in moiteni 
India. His Chitnipur gurus iu-o nnt 

f asslve symbols of ilucuyina seriously 
iurnrcliy. They me active moral 
preceptors nntl men of lntslm-ss. 
louring, fund -ntiii lug uml m-npagui- 


suspect lioth to those sb' remarkable achievements Imvc heen 
sea casro as on alk&n seen in die West in lsolntiou. Whije 
system, und to those lhi it La true that the unique quality 
employ other social citegn of his _ work cannot be explained 

iiiily class. Ctinlon 

than many for i 

caste is a unity. Ho cm hi appreciation 
cnminnit mierasls nod am against tradition, 
nivntlon among u» Sw* ' Several books have gone some 
niigi'.iiu high casio sldlWft towards provdding information' 
would be more lik«f S' a ^o U t this tradition, and Ratigoon- 
cohvsion tluvn one at tut walin' a work is to be welcomed for 
categories of ogrlcmtwuR melting a much-: 


social cucp ot tus worn cannot oc explained 
ilon haf ilo solely by a look at the history of 
ir Insktini the Indian chienta, for a proper 
/. Ho cm hi appreciation it needs to bo set 


needed contrlbutton 

c as ant*' hi the Held. It does not, however, 


tion and the lack oF source refer- 
ences or bibliography reduce the 
usefulness uf the book. 

Among amusing anecdotes one 
particular example may be noted: 
In the silent era, people were 
Induced to attend the cinema 
with gifts such as saris, bicycles 
and watches ; during the influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918 one 
thcaLra even provided bottles of 
medicine. As Rangoon walla shows, 
Indian film-making begun very soon 
after the introduction of cinema in 
the West. Commercial considerations 
bred intense competition between 
indigenous and foreign film-makers. 
In order to woo the Indian audience, 
makers of Western silent flints were 
pr enured to produce subtitle!; in 
Indian languages as well as make 
films based on Indian stories. Thus 
from the outset Indians were 
familiar with films from many 
nations, which were discussed vigor- 
ously in local journals. Film censor- 
ship, which looms so largo today, 
made its appearance in 191 G, when 
theatres themselves began to delete 
sexual episodes: later the British 
government imposed its own restric- 
tions on politically inflnmninbla 
material: thus were thcro laid 

the foundations of present-day cen- 
sorship, Jn the silent era in partic- 
ular, but also later, there were many 
Indian-foroign collaborations in 
film-making, a notable example 
being The Light of Asia, based 
upon Edwin Arnold's life of the 
Buddha. 

What Rangoonwalla docs not 
consider are the issues raised by 
the Introduction of the film medium 
in India. Technical innovations 
from Europe were immediately 
available and wero used by 
creative experimenters such 

rea fized tho immense 
the medium held for 


potent: 

bringing larger-thau-Iife Hindu gods 


screen. The way U been shown 
in the Illusionist, Westernized paint- 
ings of Ravi Varma, who had pro- 

s — - faundly affected contemporary 

*primir..v. Wiioit It It.*' Informative “* well as amusing, but taste, and I Suspect Phalke drew 
will hit seen to have K4l ftorifegiutn timnner of preswtn- Inspiration from Varma, . much as 

slih* ttf tho equation wP ^ — — — — — — 

I ti > :i , .*llt. 


Griffith owed his historical sms to 
itincteemJi-cemiiry academic paint- 
ing. By the end of the silent era, 
cinema had become the ninst 
popular form of entertainment for 
the common people, just as it 
had replaced the mnsic-iial] as tha 
most popular entertainment of tho 
working classes in Uriluin. 

Unlike opera or theatre, cinema 
did not require any special know- 
ledge of aesthetic conventions ; the 
need to communicate on a basic 
symbolic level, especially in tha 
silent film, proved to be its popular 
strength, which at once distin- 
guished it from the theatre. Not- 
withstanding the strictures of the 
scmiolngist, Christian Metz, who 
prefers to assign a more limited 
value to film as language, it in 
arguably— if it is to oe accepted 
as a visual language — more uni- 
versal than fine arts such as 
sculpture and pfantliip, which are 
culture-bound. Cinonm's universal 
appoal may spring from tho fact 
that its conventions became familiar 
all over the world at an early stage. 
Possibly, moreover, the impact of a 
flint depends upon its rcuanco on 
basic gestures that transcend cul- 
tures. In Nigeria, the word 
" Charllc-Charllo “ has come lit 
Itausa to stand for an eccentric 
Chapllnesquo man. In the silent 
era, cinema with its uso of mime, 
special effects and camerawork was 
able to bring a confusingly multi- 
lingual country like India together. 

Sound opened up new possibilities 
as well as bringing new problems 
with it, eliciting the quip from 
producers of silent films, alluded 
to by Rangoonwalla, that silence 
was golden. Almost at once tha 
pan-Indian market broke tip into 
numerous . linguistic fragments. 
Bengal film opted for a limited 
market consisting of e literate elite ; 
films became simply transfers to 
the screen of the contemporary, 
theatre. Emphasis was on arti- 
ficial sets, close-ups and melo- 
drama, all of which reinforced 
the sense of alienation from real 
life. Bombay and later Madras 
sought to maintain their hold on 
.the whole of India, irrespective of 


lungiuigu harriers. Bombay, Uylug 
io create a universal jiuigungc, 
evolved its notorious formula of 
song, action and niclodrumn, which 
Ktingnomvaifa himself condemns. 

It is nil too easy \o dismiss litis 
genre, but its obvious appeal not 
only In India bur in the Soviet 
Union, where Indian stars arc cull 
figures, in Africa, the Middle East, 
und South-Eas? Asia, cannot be so 
easily, ignored. I recollect a Jordan- 
ian friend telling me that the high 
point in his night out with a girl 
friend was to go ro a Hindi film. 

The obvious appeal of the genre 
lies in its wish-fulfilment; its weak- 
ness ties not so much in plagiarism 
or escapism as in its attitude to life 
ami society. Many nf tile films 
purport to toil stories with a social 
message or n gouuiua human prob- 
lem, but all too often this worthy 
intent succumbs to n certain 
glamour ilint Is false to society 
and ultimately to life. A favourite 
situation Is conflict between rich 
und poor, which In itself is not 
unconvincing, but die resolution is 
inevitably through a love interest 
and an artificially imposed sym- 
metry. Essential tensions are pre- 
empted by crut into us moralizing 
nnd by cuches. such as that the 
poor are morally .superior to the 
rich, which have die spurious 
flavour of Victorian high art. 

It is with Satyojit Ray’s acltievo- 
ment over the years, in more than 
twenty films, that we see the de- 
velopment of a genuinely universal 
form of art which moves away from 
the limitations of Bengal (l theatri- 
cal" cinema and tho sterile univer- 
sality of Hindu films. Bengali films 
removed the real environment sur- 
rounding characters by means of 
artificial settings and close-ups ; it 
was Ray who restored tho proper 
function of the environment in 
films. He makes manifold use of 
the environment in ii creative 
seusc ; It always plays a meaningful 
and complemontsuy rale in his 
rural and urban themes. His pre- 
ference for “ dopth-of-field " shots 
as opposed to montage exemplifies 
tills. Risen stein, for Instance, who 


was cmiccr ucil with revolution and 
C'liifJici. hrilliunily used montage tu 
rrc'dtu an " aluminum ” effect in the 
llrcclitiuii sense. But, hs Rubin 
IVoudS sensitive study of The A/w 
Trilogy shows, Ray is chiefly pre- 
occupied wit.li showing the contin- 
uity of family nnd life.- ; in 
essence the crmiitiulty of time in a 
t urn] society, for which purpose the 
unfolding nf characters within a 
continuous evironuieiit is essen- 
tial. 

There are contradict inns between 
the Western film medium, which lias 
a certain alienating effect through 
it* _ concern with fragmented nr 
periodic lime, and the continuity of 
time in an organic rural society like 
India, which is the subject uf many 
of Ray’s films. Those contradictions 
arc resolved in a masterly manner 
by Ray. in this, ouo is inevitably re- 
minded of another master, Yasujiro 
Ozu, who also achieved a remark- 
able synthesis of Eastern and West- 
ern artistry. Above all, Ray's whole 
oeuvre reflects a coherence of stylo 
and a unity of purpose that is rare. 
Today his images ore sn much part 
of Indian film vocabulary that we 
have even ceased to notice them — 
ilia haunting images of children, 
young women, old women and men. 
tno strains or flute or sirar — all or 
which recur timo end again in films 
on India, whether they arc by 
Indians or foreigners. One men's 
vision has affected a whole genera- 
tion, and today we have conic to 
accept it willingly. It is immaterial 
to ask if this Is actual India, for art 
is not life but parallels life. What 
is laiportaut is chat a great crafts- 
man convinces us that his vision Is 
a true one. 

Ray's example Jed to a search for 
new modes ot expression among a 
younger generation of film-makers, 
RitwTck Ghatak, Mrinal Sen, Shyam 
Senegal, Karanth and others, 

: Kara nth’s angry yet compassionate 
study of untouchables in Chimiaun's 
Drum was A revelation at last year’s 
London Film Festival. Thus the pre- 
sent trend in India is B departures 
from Ray’s objective, multi-layered 
approach, towards polemical films 
with overt social commitment. It la 
: a pity that Rangoonwalla’s book con- 
tains almost jio discussion of tho 
Ideas and issues raised by Indian, 
films, but is content to remain at 
,the level of chronicle nnd anecdote. 


Food for thought 


By Audrey Hayley 


n. s. khaki; i 

The Hindu II earth nnd Hoina 
_ Jpn. Durhiun, North CuroHnn : 
Carolina North Academic Press. 

Culture and Reality 

231pp. Simla: Indian Institute of 

Advanced Study. Rs 38. 


The importance • of regulations 
surrounding load In the dally life 
of the orthodox Hindu, aiid the 
crucial role of food transactions as 
an index of caste status; have long 
been recognized by anthropologists, 
ft is therefore surprising that so 
far -little work has been done on 
Uie properties believed to be 
inherent in food Itself and the 
moral or- psychical qualities which 
it is believed to induce. These two 
works, by , ,a distinguished Indian 
antiiravaioglst fill d longstanding 
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Culture, and. Reality consists of six 
essMs plnriqg Ideas -tffgardlng food 
id die wider framewoHe 1 of 7H%idu 
thought, Dtita for the studies yras 
coUeaed, in 1 north Indlh ovM .W pro- 
lOTged ' itetiod aiid mcltidw intot<.' 
rnauqn bofh on variation In practice 
between castes and ' modifications 
in bulliiiu^ . ' habits; under . the 
.Influence, of !dty life.. ; 

first: mart- of , The . Hindu 
Dearth and Home presents a wealth 
of detailed information on the com- 
piex an ir meticulous rule* surround- 
ing ' the preparation, serving and 
eatlng^Of fOod in . a Hlndunouse- 
hqld. , The; value of this information, 
cannot be over-estlMated, but its 
ratlonala doae hot Emerge clearly 
R. S. Khare’s account. Hindu prac- 
tices regarding food ' are based i on 
three' assumptions; First, in the 
absence. <?f .the mfnd/body diclio- 
toiny prevalent in the; Wist 'food is 
regarded as, imbued with, tnqral 
i QValUiea which ;affict the. mind and 
disposition of the- cater -suth that 
■ foD 4 ebol; the 
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thoughts while ofhorx infliinK 1 tin* 
pasHuim nnd briitulivc the chnrnc- 
tur. 

Second, the cooking of food 
opuiiH Ir, In varying degrees uccord- 
iug ta the method of prciuiraiiuo, 
to coiitumhiatioii from musiiIo. Unw 
whole food duos not act ns a con- 
ductor of impurity nnd can ho pur- 
chased in. the mnrkct from nn 
untouchable or u Muslim. But the 
Cutting of a fish into sections or thu 
removal oF the nraicctlvu skin nr 
rind from a fruit or vegetable is 
considered to open It, to xonta ex- 
tent, to outsidu Influences and thus 
limits tho run go of castes from 
whom a scrupulous mau is prepared 
to accept such EodU, 

Conking for the Hindu, as Khare 
rightly stresses, is not confined rn 
the application of fire to foml. 
Soaking in water or exposure, espe- 
cially in a wet state, ro the sun’s 
rays begins the procoss of internal 
softening and honcc vulnerability 
to contagion, Food parched dry or 
fried in oil (pnftfca) is considered 
. loss permeable than food boiled In 
water ikacha). . The latter has to 
be prepared under conditions of 
ficvuptildiis care which arc not 
required for the former and Is 
customarily only accented from 
.ethers os: ,tbe sputa or higher iJaste, 
Thlrd.an individual Is considered 
to impart- his- moral qualities to 
cooked, foods with which he comes 
to contact. To oat fond cooked or 
touched , hy a thief is to become a 
thief;' to cat food cooked by a 
lower casta man is to ho reduced to 
•. lower caste status, to eat food with- 
' due bathing after excretion or 
attending the cremation ground is 
to absorb into oneself the proner- 
ties of ,excremont or death. This 
aoplles roost forcefully In tha case 
of kacha food which has the highest 
dogCee of permeability, and ta other 
dpoked foods in the degree that 
. their method of preparation render* 
thorn aenritive to pollution. A inan 
, -Alio impact* his qualities to tho 
- load, he eats, so that, the remains of 
food can , only be flaopied from a 
ri trial superior. : • ;i •; 

. The ; sydtom of food regulatibris- 
’ based oh the application of these 
'Principles ha day-tO-day .life is. 
•’C^Kda* r -,p^Rlexl|y B^d ^erO,;- f s| & 
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BISK 'SS A Cultural History of India 
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JilSuHnu 1 Mi-taiiiftttS? • Thirty dlsllhgulshed scholars deal with 
dm” not result fw«L' Teilglon, philosophy, social organization, 
purity hut tom the wj literature, art, architecture, music, and 
method of prepi£uiMii“j feplence, and the Influence of Indian 
piiriiculai-iy sonsniw^ civilization on the rest of the world. 'An 
r!S^ % m£SSS Admirably detailed, comprehensive, and 
positive polo of ^Sr; i>P«fally satisfying analysis which marks 
opposition which, rjfj- ta decided step forward In bur 
elsewhere, should ‘ understanding of a very complicated 

ih'cToft'o'f^ hlrESSsi' ,^^VTh 9 Tlmes Literary Supplement. 
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ffanley Wolpert 

jlnnlng with the Indue and Aryan 
"patlons, Professor Wolpart Joes on 
soUi»«ttifl£laasIcat Aae, teijlr'" : 

__ j)t of, Islam, Western ‘colonial contact 
and conquest, Indian nationalism, and, 
finally, Independence. £9.75 


A History of European 
Reactions to Indian Art 
Partha Mitter 

Here Is Ihe first comprehensive aocount 
of the reception of Indian art In the West 
from the late medieval period to the 
present. The book examines certain 
dominant values and attitudes brought 
Into focus by European perception' of an 
alien tradition ; and discusses Indian . 
architecture, erotic sculpture, and 
decorative arts, illustrated £12,60 

Gupta Sculpture 

J. C. Harle .. 

'Despite the fame of certain Gupta 
sculptures ae masterpieces npt on 
artdrMarbbUfof Ihat-Ofthe iVorld/ti 
the first book exbluslvely devoted to the 
subject . , . .The author has a sharp eye 
for .detail and a sound sense of. style, The 
book will be an In'valuabfa guide to the • 
■‘goldeh ago' of Indian sdulpture. 1 
• Burlington Magazine* Illustrated- £6 *• 
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Overseas Emigrants from India, 
Pakistan, and Bangladesh 
Hugh Tinker 

‘He manages to provide an accurate and 
■dear account of a very large number of 
events and puts them In to their local 
context .... I would wholeheartedly . 

recommend this bookto anyone 
interested In getting a serious 
perspective on many of our current racial 
; and political problems throughout the 
world.* British Book News £3 

Gokhale 

The Indian Moderates and tho 
British FtaJ : ■ 

i. V 

■RJalrtglhe polltldal caf&er 6f Gokhale 
(1887-1914) as the focus, and drawing 
liberal ty;on new archival material In 
t India ana the united Kingdom, the author 
reassesses the contribution of the 
'Moderates to tha Indian struggle for 1 . 

. Independence, capturing the flavour and 
excitement of the pojltfcal personalities 
and life. J26.25-: ’■ V 



he Bureaucracy 
India 

I historical Analysis of : 

^Veiopmentupto i94T maian poets Nepali Politics 

,B. Mlsra Edtted by R, Parthasaralhy Retrospect and Prospect 

|6,eiudyofthe Indian Civil Service anq This book Introduces ten Indian poete . m B MkoeheKaha 

i supporting services begins with a who have come Intp prominence In the nisniwsuanapa 

tyey of Western theories on the nature 1 last twenty-live yeare. They are Kekl N.- HlshlkeSh 8haKa f whb hasserved ad 

t purpose 6f buwauoracV.'and goes on ;• Daruwalla, Kamala Das. Nls9lm Ezeldef, Nepal*® Flnartpe Minister and as Foreign* 

eecrlbe tfie Inplian situation upto 1868, Arun Koletkar, Shiv- K. Kumar, Jayania Mlnlater.preaents a well-argued oase • v 

latlonalizatlon of the bureaucracy v :;Mahapatra, Avrl'nd Krishna Mehrotra^ . .: . : aga)het Ndpars existing Panohayat :■ • 
Jfrpi 858 to 1 919, and the structural r; Parthaearathy, Gleve Pat^.andA* , eydt^ which Iddbmlnateicjby the 


1858 to 1 919, and the structural R; Parthaearathy, Gleve PateLand A K,-; , eyatb’m, which I? domlnateidby the 

iges that occurred between 1919 and. : •; Ramanujan.. Paper odvera £2 ; - i.{. .. v ! r v > V tndnaroh,;and advppatssa' return. to ., 
88.60 ‘ i - j,:.-.- -r* - : v i ! ! - . r parlfamenfaiyB0vei:nmehK£4.25 


An Outline of 
Hindi Grammar 
R. S. McGregor 

. This book gives a concise presentation of 
•the essential grammar of modern.Hlndl, 
with graded exercises, enabling the 
beginner to read modern prose qis 
qu|okly as possible, ft will also serve as a 
workof reference forpeople consolidating 
their grasp of the language. This sedond 
edltlon contalna detailed vocabularies. 

■ Paper covers £3 

Documents on Political 

Thought In Modern India 

. Edited byX. Appadoral j 

; . fit these iwb volurtie^ ■: i 

"■ • delate to pol Itlcal thought Irt India ffom the 
assumption of direct rule by the British 
Crown to the death of Nehru. The . 

- conception of Ihe State and the relation . 
between the Stpte and Indlvlduals^the •' 
authority of the Stat^ and the rights of 
, oltlzene, etoi, ara dooumenled from the . 
speeches and vyrltlngs of prdm1hS|tt.i '• , 

1 .Indians over the past dentury. . ' - •. V 

. yplurne.t £8.80 .'Volume 2 £14; ... ' 1 . : » : ' 

Handbook of the Birds 
Of India and Pakistan 

. Together with those of 
; Bangladesh; Nepal, Sikkim, 
r; Bhutan, and Sri Lanka. 

; $aii^ ;^ir hhd s„ DiiionRipFey 

; Nine W>(umes aValldbfe. ■ • ' 
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Sahitya 

Akademi 

Ttic National Acadviny i*f Lclier* In TnJJa 
{Sal lily a Akadcniit wax act up by Die 
Ouvuromcnl of lnJla in March, 1054, axon 
uiiinnnmoiLi organ! rat (an ’* la mirk nciivciy 
fur the development nf Indian let Km end to 
mi hip) i lliotnry sundials. in Coaler and 
tuorjlnaiu literary aulviUcs In nil tlio Indian 
longuaijei, anJ {<■ pn.moto lliioupli diem all 
llic tuliiiniS unity uf ibc country ". 

As Or -S Kadhabridinaii expressed, on Its 
InnuKiiruion: ' It L» the purpi^i! ot ilm 
Akademi in rtcognlr.o men of achieve meal In 
leltirra, in email ra go man ill prumi'e in 
IcuuiH, educate public tnsto and to improve 
MB.aJa.cJi i>( lluroiuic uwi lliicary ccliklmi." 


Our Growing 
Family 

Tire iMradcmi's pmgramme is implemented in 
lueniy-iuo lanauagoi which include Jingllsti, 
Nepali, Sanskrit and .Slndbl. About 250 
Indian writers are directly associated In _ 
ClinlUru-oiit its various I'rijrammes i.n its 
tlilTcrcni cnn-n'llinu bodies; a blKK^r number 
t>f uriters help in inin^luliny. editing and 
coinpiliny the le'ils in v.uioux kiiiunuises. 

Over .its) mitliurs Ii ace to fur received the 
prevtigioui ktnnual Akademi Awards toi 
Dkitvlandlng worts hi chair latwugoi. 


The Latent Impact 

In a multilingual democracy ttie Akademi In 
atrivlna to fulfil Its ubjccilvos mllicr Indirectly. 
Increase (u ua Dilutions annum Iba Indian 
languages, recognition Fur writers beyond lliclr 
lun^iiaBe-ceglons. dncimh'iu on cnnUmparary 
Indian literature In public and among men uf 
letters arc some i>f ihu menm tbraugh u-Ukii 
it has mcivfdeJ In cresting a literary climate 
in India during tha past Iwu-aud-.vluiK decades. 
Seminars, symposia and other Functions on 
national and Inlcmillonnl iliamct are hoM 
rduularly all over l ho country. 'Hie Ak.ideml 
I tFcriuy Fotiuii meetings lab# place about 
80 Limes n year In Uie Akademi'v oTflees at 
Delhi, llombay, Calcutta and Madras. 


Travel and 
Publication Grants 

In recent years the Akademi lias Introduced 
travel grams to enable Indian writers uf one 
region in travel to another. *a that they may 
kduw ul first hand ilio variety run] rjctuiaw 
of dimpmdlu Indian culture. Writers’ Citinpi 
ami Workshops are hold in different regions 
la unable men of letters In work, meet nod 
eccliaiigu Ideas on llternry matters. Ttw 
AknJrnil alsii gives financial grants to 
sal I tors to gel their works puhlMu-tl. 


Encyclopaedia of 
Indian Literature : 

Perhaps tha first project nf Its kind In TndEa, 
the Akodaui lias undertaken the pieparatluii 

r nd publication of an Hncyelnpnedla of Indian 
liejniurc which would entry vital Information 
•hum literature hi the 22 languages recuunlzed 
by It. 


Fellowship 


Tlio lilgbcst lionnur tbe Akmlemi conlors on a 
senior writer is il> Fellowship. given (hr hit 
eminence. Uc.ildrt 21 1'etlmva frnm India, 

II. 12. LctipulJ Scdar Venal tor, the eminent 
pnot in French sud Proliant uf .Senegal, is 
also nn Honorary. FcUuw uf the AkwcmJ... 


Publications 

Tlte Aksdttail lias publtiUcJ over R30 lilies 
su far, mostly Iranilaltmti from ono language • 
intu another and frum foreign classics. 
Important series' are r nnlholoufci of short - 
stories, poetry, one-act plnys, nnd essays ; 
in Indian langueacs ; a scries of monographs 
eutltted Makers of Indian Liter ruirre. In whkh 
about 60 are available In English.; giul hhlorim 
of IlMfatnrei hi English, 

Tha Niutonnl BibHograpHy of huUaft l.U&vtara- 
In four voladiu, covering nun thau ■ 
liair-ft-QScAMiy at altpdUefttU literary ' 
aeldcvement In India in 16 languages. Special 
edfouiu Sikh M Kalidasa'S yrarks In Saaskrit, 
citHocied uwk* of Maalana-Abtil Khlsm Axed. 


In Urdu, ml Uabimlrsnatb Tagore's BojigaJI 
writings presented la Ucyenacari sctlpj are.Bblilp 
coAUlnutions of the Akpdetal lb the Indian ■ 
literary galmlartbip. . - 

Uafcrenea work* mob at Who's Who oi lmlian 
Writers (second edition under prepa ration). - 
BniiJ«n-Klndl Diet injury. ’I'lbolaib-Flliuli ' ■ 

DlcUdnary; Engllsh SIndid filiarojfary; And t ■ 
nerkgall-BenBoh Dictionary .are some oi ilio ." 


Indo-Anglian attitudes 
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! A. X. RAMANUJAN ; 

Selected Poems 

56pp. Delhi : Oxford University 
Press. £1.25. 

K. PARTHASARATIIY t 
Rough Passage 

63pp. Delhi ; Oxford University 
Press. £1.25. 

U. PARTHA8AR.VTL1Y (Editor) : 

Ten Twentieth Century Indian 
Poets 

114pp. Delhi : Oxford University 
Press. E2. 

KAMA I. A DA 8 : 

The Old Playhouse and Other 
Poems 

53pp. Delhi ; Orient Longmans. Rs 15. 
AWL JUSSAWALLA : 

Missing Person 

58pp. Bombay: Clearing House. 
£1.50. 

ARON KOLATKAR t 
JejuL’i 

58pp. Bombay : Clearing House. 
E1.50. 

G11SVE PATtiL 1 

How Do You Withstand, Body 

46^i. Bombay : Clearing House. 


There lwu l«en a (tradition of Eng- 
llsdi poetry written by Indians since 
the late 1860s, when Torn Dutt 
hymned her beloved “ Casurlua 
Tree" (“till hot tears blind mine 
eyes ”) and Edmund Gosse noticed 
that a '* mellow sweetness was all 
that Torn locked to perfect her os 
an English poet ”. However, strange 
as it mny seem to critics in tne 
West, where* new movements are 
readily assimilated, die Indian 
liberury estubli si intent docs not con- 
sider Indo-Anglian pnotry mature 
enouuli to merit rucognitiou as an 
-established tradition. . Though it was 
not Tagore's Bengali poetry but his 
English version oE the GitunjaU that 


nefigall-Benga}! Dictionary .arc sonic oi ilio .“ 
otli*r Ukehir works qublnhetl. . 

Tl'B, Akademi actively c<o opera In tv Ith UNESCO; 
in lira iibtHemantatipa of 1I14 Major Project of 
Muttltf ArniKslaUpb or Caitera nnd Was lent 
Cultural Value*. Over 23 Hues. Irefoictcd -f 
trotn ]n0i4ji language* lota English and nlher' 
fo<elgn;lnngaaiuu Have oltMuy been published 
ebraad under this hfogramme, ' 

Jr»no rts-tfjit'piibllcqiloWln ^Jjiulfalt (ncludo 1 
*ew rcprrjiti of Coniempprhiy bnlim Short . . 


*ew TCpXfnti al Conjemppriuy M{ati Short . . 
StoiJes (.twb aericji), .WWr'itf, The Pirepet's •, . .• 
Tate fntwala frorli IktigaU), Kallianaa • > 

Jtifptawnafnt {Saufcrlt classic on .tb» 

Ktulnnlri Klnpc), uijd « new wbrk, Pbtim of ' 
SuffraittanUt Otuvnii (from Tamili. " 

The Akadami also iwbllshe* ihh Enullili 
HinOuthlv. tudlnn LiiffmtfTe fannunf ' 
aiibfivfpifoii 56). 


By Homi Bhabha 

sio&i of experience and expression, t With these circumsuinccs in inimi 
die very existence of the Indo- it is possible to decipher three 
Anglian poem or person entails tiiat mam phases or t rail i I tons of tlio 
there is an area of Indo-Anglian ex- development of Iiulo- Anglian poelry. 
perience os integrally Indian as any They muy run cjnicurrcntly, even 
other. It follows that Indo-Anglian contradictorily, like l he unequal 
poetry is best seen as the product of development ” found in so many 
an Indo-Anglian “costo” and acul- otiicr spheres of Indian Mir ml und 
ture whieli is tlmt of die economi- economic life. 

cally and Thc first ! *” d weakest phase 

tions of ajmst-colomal bomUft r0UBhly spiins thl . firsl lin | f of , }lis 

^uk» e X " mlkrt' 0C ^dtufd Qiid century and will not he (limit whh 
■“J* ,?* C1 JfSg"* Jiere. it is characterised hy its closo 

1. b A P nfjfo A C n 8 1 ill n inH hfs cid continuity with, und imitation of, 
i« d rnt nil V see d t h c Drob- Homomic and Victorian English 
nf 1 ^rh^rUin B 8 nnrtlaHS in poetry. It is the poetry of “ Oriental- 
1 «^*. o£ such anting partially, in Lm" rather than anything specif i- 

pl0tl e ’ cally Indian. Aiirubiiuln Cltose's 

The myth of “perpetual begin- 2,400-line epic Sttvitri is the most 
dtags”, as it afflicts poetry, is sustained work in this mode nnd is 
linked with its history of colonial strongly influenced by both Milton 
Influence. There is a sense, quite and Tennyson. In Bloom 'e terms this 
apart from the claims of its is rite weak poelry of the “ borrowed 
n nationalist” detractors, in which it voice”. Dorn Moines, who derives 
suffers a crisis of identity because all too ansily from the early Spc Ji- 
lts origins are considered to be in- dcr, may be tlio last in this lino, 
authentic — unoriginal — and its prior- 

itv is overshadowed by a history of The poetd of tho 1960s fliiil 1970s 
Western precursors. illustrate two tendencies.: Nisslm 

Ezekiel, Par Lhasa lathy, Gicvc Pntcl 
Such a notion is portly on effect ami Adil Junta wulln are com mi tied 
nF the Ideology of a colonialist to the explicit revision and deenn- 
cultural heritage, which formed the stntcijon of the Orlentu list's India, 
matrix for Indo-Anglian poetry. Its A. K. Rainunujan and Arun Kolui- 
persisteuce, however, has been kar are free of tivU source of 
extended by the efforts of the auxicty and tuo involved in a 
Indian-language traditions to cstab- calmer revision und revaluution of 
lish their own priority by claiming indigenous traditions, 
a “ classical ”, indigenous genealogy. T i_im .1 . 

The history of such domination „Jr. u the Onentahsts, the first 
makes Indo-Anglian poetry a par- ha Y® tried to come to tern is 

ticularly interesting case of what ^„^ , 0 jJ ar * £ ? r side of Indo-AngJian 
Harold Bloom has called the ! noved ?' wy ?rom 

“anxiety of influence ", excitisiv^yEnglUh poetic precur- 

sors, and their utfiuences, as enu- 
Bloom's theory of jmetic influence menated by Jussawalio in his New 
—the struggle for creativity that Writing in India, are Voznesensky, 
ensues between ephebe and Pablo Neruda, Borges, Camus, 
“strong” precursor, enabling tbe Sartre, Gilmer Grass. 

n 0 „™.-“ “torv - The In jt°*AngIian, Aey recede. 

Sr ffirimSSdiS that I, S b-S.^S™ ■tttlomal phenomenon 
cultural and would be as true for ltt »l e vj r -l o Cl ^ 0Us a,ld “I 1 * 

the Judo- Anglian tradition as any SW uipai ul comments in 

other. But even if the forms of the oS-rowdlJ? 'rSJSS f h* 1 ? 
atreetile ern btoedly almiler. It Js 


SAHITYA AKADEMI; 
Rabindra BhaVan; 

35 Ferozeshah Road/* 
New Delhi 11Q001> ; 
India . ; 
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brought hint the Nobel Pri 2 e in 
1913 Bitd though many years have 
passed since Professor Go leak paid 
ludo-Angllan poetry the quaint 
Edwardian compliment of a 
“Golden Treasury”, critics often 
regard it as a hybrid marked by a 
series of abortive starts. The Times 
of India could ask only last year, 
" la the history of Indo-English 
poetry to remain 0 perpetual 

begin 1 ling ? “ 

Answers to this question have 
centred, for too long, on the un- 
specified or arbitrary qualities and 
Values oE authentic “ Indvanncss”. 
Some Indo-Anglian poets see their 
^crisis of identity as imposed on 
theiit by ■ chauvinistic Indian- 
long li age writers who are covertly 
Colonizing Indian literary discourse 
and wrltiisg its history exclusively 
front their point of view. . 

Leka conspiratorial ia R. Partha- 
sftrathy’s consideration of the prob- 
lem in his introduction to Ten 
Twentieth Century Indian Poets , 
which has been welcomed in India 
as a step towards establishing the 
Indo-Ajigliou tradition. For him the 
paradigm of the Indian poet writing 
in ^English is Madliusudan Dutt 
<1827-73) who, torn by the tensions 
of. this “double tradition “stopped 
writing in English at thirty-five and 
hlmed 40 Ills native Bengali... What 

. inter’s aSdnatibb fip'm both thS 
•“ ■ Quaiitv^oE', [Indian] experience he 
would Ilka to . ekprejs , , 1 .’ and "the 
quality of . ‘{Enph ] 1 idiom . ho 
tiaeW _ • . ; ' 

PfliubassTathy; £s qertBibuly ' right: 
about the stressful . pa sitiau “of the 
Jndo^Anglian writer, but itv mech- 
, anfedcally dividing the problem 
Intp the o^poslrion of “English” 
expression .. 'and “ ludiah” expevi- 
?nqe, he simplifies^be complexity of- 
,‘tqe fftessy . qnity— ‘the. Indo-Anglian 
, poetn, poot’ or potty clerk.’ ■ j - ' 

■■■ ;■>' Queernesses . 

AU mine, mine alone 1 It Is half 
. 1 English, half. 
Endian; fimhy perhaps, but . It ia 

•• i '/ : • ■ , ;■ /hohest,' . . 

j Ut- ls.es human as T hin, humafu dort’t 
l YDu see'? v'S,* 1 ; ; : # -ir-; r.V 

V/ (Kajpald ;pas|. “.An’JntrqdilC^onJ 
■ For: quite apert ,f?Ani gencraiobjec- 


language 


t.*j;e of Myles ami l.iivRuages— fiw 
cntiwr suhMiial, ftymljoIiciT' 

JiiYv.iwitll.i uses’. There lu.o 
nble quesi-iMiicrn us wir . ,, tSl 
hero " .sucks his- own euthcniiciiri 
in undurduvclopuil lands ! 
ihc iils'u-iaiis 
l liu :il mi in .id 

ill i- al .ti-Mi-M/i. 

Bui the ’.hifijiijj scenes anddiu 

lions ivhit.li l’i .iniu Mm pn*E 
m-ithur dul'iiiiiioji imr idotnhy S 
h is 1 lie f.iic of ihu missing^ 
Jussj walla auiskums, tiiat Um 
once !««l his pi inmcv nnd IpdewM 
ence, no l«m;ii.r;c or culture®. 
.tccoiitiumiatL* him. : 

“ Wiped out ” l-liey say 
Turn lull or right 
Tlicrc's millions like von up he*; ■ 
pick ini; their way UtuiuHlt ' l 
looking ft»r word, they last. • 
You're yom- tommy’*, lost proeotj 
with no olTicu to claim you bftr 
b 'on 're polluiini; our Aoundl- ‘ t 
You're so rude r 

“Gel hack 10 your language 11 ttf 

“ They ilie l'ueuiy or Aicca 
— is only tim qiiestors other 4 
ift In some of Auden's Quest pow 
Misfting persons lack the awardt* 
that they cannot reject, or «so(i 
from, their siiuuiiona und] tfa] 
learn tli.at. in Auden’s appon 
pin use, “ Unluckily they irsni if 
situations’*. It is JussawaUfj j« 
cuptlmt of the ramifications ri # 
paradox that makes his irafitti 
the central absence in tbe Ini 
Angliun psyche accurate ■.* 
powerful. 

R. K. Ramanujan and ' An*. 
Kolatkar are largely llb««ed '&!■. 
the anxieties of the other Ini 
Angliaus because they are topi 
rooted in their traditional Ilia* . 
cultures — Kannada and Menfc 

respectively. They are in 
tion, on the one hand, to ms 


connect Bloom’s thesis, as Edward E 7 e!d el n fJ nUI 1 p ( lMnii'’ n uTi i.n 
Said put it in an interview in fjf, d :° s 1 “MtalnS pi? 
Diacritics “with the historical IS ” wfi! “m to bo csmhl h J I n 
«l™«m«.nc«. of the poet 1 . ,W U c- '&SS&B? bo 

00,1 ' achieve sel fconsciuusuoss. 

The Ideologies of Imperialism nnd i n Rough Passage , Parrimsnrnihv's 
nationalism— both significant In the d e uagjn j>e from “ Exile ” ^ra 
poees past — relogate him to cuV- “ llomecomina^’ l e trie? r? nlS 
tural marginallly. Quite opart from t 1 ie ^ocesTbJ which P * 

the Indo-Anglian poet’s actual mar- SI* l ? r 0 C 6 f 1 S by b . 

gluallty to English poetry proper, u k SS J?^ ^ ,e ^, ai ? m,nd 

is his inevitable Implication in an ls , r Jp laced b y die exQ ct chronometer 
axis of value running from the or 14 ur °P fi * 

metropolis, to the periphery, which P ut his gnomic utterances are 


was established in Lidia with 011 page. 122) Ezekiel establishes ono 
tho notorious Macaulay Minute, at kind of Indian English speech; 


tions. Early nationalist poets— -A uro- What sweetness ia in Miss PusUpa 
bhido Ghose and Sarpjinl Naidu — I don’t menn only external sweetness 
wlio tried to give Indians a sense oE but internal sweetness 
their spiritual . and cultural past Miss Pttshpa is smiling and smiling 
“ u . ld do nobetterthan mutateVic- even for no reason 

®“ d Edwardian modes. Their but simply because she is foaling— 

memkl andean? WhiS rftJlE ond one V nd of ^do-Analian. By 

dependence, nationalists tried to re- Hternl1v Pa coiistliu?M^ 

store the priority of Iudian langu- c " e FOet iiternlly constitutes^ bet 

ages and literatures, titey saw Indo- ** ® ? lenguapo which, 

Anglian writing as the surrogate ? c ,PW n^okes her an uivalunblo 
for “Eng Lit”. The attack on Indo- Individual for her compai riots ami 
Anglian poetry has sluco then been absurd linguistic object to 
made In a.tiiatlonallst version of late ttlB<uw c * sc ‘ 

°‘ gan J c ^ s P i: The strongest amongst these poets 

simply, the ; Until about India cun- is Adil jussawalln. IIu lias revised 
1 ? ot . t0 * d . T 1 . ; traditional judo-Anglinii coni- 


the domination of the W. 
pea 11 tradition ; on die ..flip ■ 
their facility with English ife 
(hum the power to “mlsreidV. 
Bloom’s croutivc souso, tlie 5 *W 
piccursur-tuxts of their cultise:. 
This hits resulted in a slmplldqP 1 
Kclf-confidoitce tlmt has (WtJ. 
away from a prooccuparioU jC. 

Indo-Anglia ” and tne u^iW*, ' 
awnreness of a lost or. borro^ 
tongue. They write with « 
tlmt seems the answer to RlWf *. 
ion's prayer “ . . . teach us jiff; 
solve/and not to drown " 1 ''•*} !: 

For Ramanujan it is rtoM; 
phor of the family— bearif if, 
ancient tradltiuns, and sanf&J: 
love, change, rcgeneratiori-HJ-. 
aligns past and present and •)»• 
llsnes his own history. UiillhJ'. 
Lowell of Life Studies wlwM.: 
losing himself amidst his wk*®” 
Ramanujan knows that he bj®* 
written by his family— the 
in “Solf-Porti'ait” “often wWJ 


n corner/by my father 
Jan’s wide poetic refer art cesr-y 1 ^ 
Lord Murugon, Dr a vidian m* 
fortuity to die Uiy-eyou, W? 
nursiiifl Marginal Mon — ortwm 


ating. For. tlio ancient 
and the modern myth of all® 
are rewritten to-fonp a 

Arun Koiiitkur, who rJWj.-, 
Cnramomvualrh Poetry. PriW # 1 
fm- Iris poum Jajuri , is intfW 1 ? 
l ho “ sue red ” as 0 
ldeoluRicnl system ofteti' \ 101 ss 
mater lull Stic, secular eaa^WS 
his thirty-one poom* medHaW 
sinne local dotiii|r;Of' sjnnpoMg 
temple totvp of'Jaj'urij 

the dJvjrtmriinVFW 1 1 • j 
is vory thin ,-J 

nt Jejuri . A 

and ovary other $tpne . . ; .'yjj 

Is god or Ws cousin » • - = . m 

But the colloquial ftJuJ-Ji** 


By . of 1 
of tfib.f! 


two classes ; dm m«tl- 


the puddle class. This has dramatic- . But the call 0 ^ uIal f 0 5 # :5i 
ally: transform^ the bxprassiop of much comfortfciB an 
that inqlabe from soft-fneus semi- tho noet-rdgrim seas too mu 

fflPnM lhr ...1. 1 I ■ V •. * • 


Ad djurn walla’s pbi*ase : “tut kmiV’; ' Tha poetp Is prefaced bv ouota- 

dWBE t$in ix S& : ^Sl2Ci 


M ;. ; snwU • cultural event A' 535jSSrTfflii IrttJtlm latra?^! 
has : tried in . . fcb. ■■ past . decad^T ,to TSS! 


clearly .•.- .91 

■ Gods’ !wiio cbf»“ 

•os vmi crawl d tnUo ^ 

to communa solely 
’unYeproj.cnutivo 

'and . has ’ **252*38 

‘ stnmgo gods • wwww 

; sakeo people, 

• ( danger, .that /ejifri 
:7ndo. Anglian 
. : fmd BoP nn^w-; W 
:-i« hr Bps Ihti ’po\en^l 
and 

■ ■ \ ■ ■ ■ . ■ > : •iff 1 *. 





to* •■V-..-,; 


. • v 5 
, ;/,• \*, 
is « 


•X v *^ 

» t . -Or. 

,v *: 



















'fhe Gl 


imarchitralatha 

ai| 1 .!7DiM«riBl Classics 


medium oi conuauuY » now 

ewer ten n , h c ®RT Hindi! I Some ol ’^'“doneelan. S~ 

from numbers u 

V gSp eac ^‘ — . 1 • ; 
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LET US KNOW 





an edmcatiow FQR CHILDREN : ’ vS^ 

Let Us Know Indie f s a unique aeries planned to provide a complete vISw 
of India for children between 8 and 15 years of age. Thfs fully IjVustfgtad 
series asks (questions and supplies answers 'on the history, gedgraphy • 
and culture;of tha Indian subcontinent, and covers topics of general Interest 
that everychild needs to know. It goes along with the ecjiooi curtloulum 
find take3 the child beyond and outside iL 
- ■ _ ■ • v 12 volumes now ’on ,$Me 




: ehaturang katha ^ ■ l J 

W-? ^ ChaX comernSLy regional fiction' V “ [ T . " ^ 

:: // :i Wloun epd Lsinrwor'aa e’^ aloh'-ettlpi. Produced ^ full : ^ v ' " ^ ; I R|lfJ . x. :; V/f/-/-; 

.♦««'» (."_V.iL -i' -li: . .M.-'v : ,v- ■.■. l ® e ®i8P?dj , ^9:V0rOVlrfd.!rnierflStina'.'ttnii. anfA»»«lUlu^' 3fta35SSS*iM^j|+ij*p v , | ’ 
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INDIA 8 


FROM THE PIONEERS IN 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE IN INDIA 

Are you looking for really Indian stories for 
children ? There are over 100 titles in Eng- 
lish to choose from the CBT collection. Illus- 
trated catalogue on request. 


An Illustrated magazine to keep children 
happy throughout the year— CHILDREN'S 
WORLD (In English)— in which children are 
among^ the contributors. A truly internationar 
magazine which they can call their own. 

1 year C2.10/US$5.25 * 2 years C4.00/ 

US$10.00 


A treasury of children's ef Forts at painting and 
writing from all over the world— SHANKAR'S 
CHILDREN S ART NUMBER— containing the 
prize-winning entries from the annual Shdn- 
kar's International Children's Competition. 
VOLUME 28 (1976 Competition) £3.60/ 
US$9.00 ( Also available : Volumes 24 25 26 
& 27). 
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Selected Publications 

2yH P< S* Kakar SB,f = An Approach to MWdiemarch 

'Zt* "° m Wh,C,, ° 90rB0 

1977, xxlv-b144pp. lib, binding Ra 40, aottcover Ra 20 

Fa) staff : A Study of his Role fn Shakespeare’s 

History Plays by R. W. Desai 

An Indsive and provocative interpretation. Rb25. ' 

J*toyR°VV. De8a* 8a,a9 ’ Prince Aby * 8,nla 

With a comprehensive Introduction and nole 9 . R?ia. 

King Lear : A Critical Introduction by Urmllla Khanna 

aensHIve reading emphasizing verbal and thomallo 

The Poetry of W, B. Yeats by V. Ral 
The Poetry of T. S. Elio! by V. Ral 


By John Rosselli 


C. H. PHILIPS (Editor) j 

The Correspondence of Lord Wil- 
liam Cavendish Bentinck : 
Governor-General of India 1828- 
1835 

Two volumes 

lj483 PP- Oxford University Press. 


Lord William Bentinck’s adminis- 
tration lias for some time been 
regarded as a turning-point in the 
history of British India. A period 
of peace coincided with the 
impact — notuble even though 
I muted— of European notions of 
liberal reform, of administrative 
efficiency, and of economy. The 
new Governor-General was bold 
enough— some observers, Sir Cyril 
Philips among them, have at all 
times been prepared to call him 
rash — to abolish Hindu widows* 
right to self-immolation ; in a 
famous resolution put through just 
before his departure he upheld 
Maceutays view that government 
funds should ko to support English 
higher education alone, though in 

& as in some other matters, Ben- 
s practical arrangements fell 
cautiously short of his utterances. 

P« haps most important, the 
1830s were the time when a Hindu 
pure newly schooled in English 
literature and English Ideas came 
forward and began to claim a 
share, first in the administration of 
iSritisli India, and then, more tenta- 
j ly * Ao working out of ideas 
and policy. Bentinck was eager to 
meet this Indian elite more than 
halfway: indeed the confidence 
with winch lie looked to the In- 
dualizing of tho administration was 
not open to any of his successors 


- until near the very end of British 
rule. Sir Cyril, in a long introduc- 
tion to the documents now culled 

. from Bentinck's private papers at 

- Nottingham University, concludes 

that Bentinck “created a dialogue 
between rulers and rujed . . . 
which enhanced the quality of 

, government and public life”; he 

is, however, _ critical of what he 
sees os Bentinck's clumsiness and 
luck of flair as a loader of men, 
and of his readiness to throw out 
ideas for change without mobi [lying 
tho support needed to put diem 
through. 

• The two volumes contain more 
than 800 documents ; these include 
both officio! minutes and dis- 
patches and private correspon- 
dence. Tho papers cover almost the 
whole of the multifarious business 
of Indian government ; a good deal 
of space is given to the proposed 
reorganization of the East India 
Company’s army— a subject on 
which Benunck, rightly fearful of 
trouble to come, expended much 
thought— as well as to the often 
awkward relations with the Indian 
princely states and with China, 
Burma, and other far-flung in- 
terests of the Company. There is a 
rich series of letters between Ben- 
eifH , an ^ Individual directors und 
officials of the Company at home, 
and between the Supreme Govern- 
ment and the governors of Madras 
and _ Bombay. Land revenue 
administration, another matter to 
which Bentinck gave much time 
and labour, is scantily represented, 
perhaps because several historians 
have already drawn on the relevant 
part of the papers. 

The collection should be of con- 
siderable use to students of an ini- 

G ortont period in Indian history, 
nfortunately the editing is tech- 
nically not all that one would hope 
for j it fails some way short of tne 
standards set by A. Aspinall in his 


great series of George m 
George IV papers. TW arc J 
number of errors of transcription-- 
whether the result of misprints 
misreadings, or over-energetic edit! 
mg is not always clear, A few 
examples, with wimt I take to bo 

very inferior (infirm |, i s in bad 
spirits . . .” (page 034); “i 
account it rather tu their ienonmea 
of time, than [their] law 
and loitering habits.” (pngo 
719); “. . . old commercial appre- 
ciations [associations! and preju- 
dices in favour of Calcutta ” (n a n 0 
1279) ; “ the vanity [vuriclyf of 
views and opinions . . (pa g0 
1354). Aranjuoz appears as “Aran- 
jeer (page 733) and “Juste 
ini lieu ” as “ justi miliar " (page 
1245). Although I have not been 
able in check this passage I do not 
believe Bentinck — the younger son 
of a , duke— ever referred to his 
wife as Lady Bentinck (page 
1206) ; she was always Lady wil- 
liam. 

These errors and others like 
them are not overwhelming, and 
most of them, taken singly, aro of 
liule consequence (LhotiRh the 
second passage quoted goes Hgainst 
tho sense of the context). The in* 
^£$”8 * s mo, ' c troublesome. It is 
difficult to sec on what principle it 
has been done: certainly not on 
tho principle of indexing every 
proper name. Thus Mr Burkby on 
page 1248 seems to he the same 

E arson as Mr Bushby nil page 1264, 
ut neither is Indexed. Mr W. 
Elliot on pages 904 and 909 is in- 
dexed, “ our friend Elliot ” on page 
1319 is not; Mr Hoscason is m< 
dexed on pages 1096 and 1250 but 
not on page 1233. In the latter two 
instances the unindexed references 
the more interesting. Tins valu- 
able pair of books therefore needs 
to be used with a touch of both 
caution and persistence. 


India Portuguesa 



By C.R. Boxer 

GEORG SCHURIIAMMER SJ j 
Francis- Xavier 
His LiCci.HIs Times 
Volume 2 : India 1541-1545 1 
Translated by M. Joseph Costelloe 
Je * uit Historical 

institute. £13.50. 

The first volume of the English ver- 
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— r, inYuunroiy re- 

I viewed in the TLS, April 19, 1974. 
The anonymous reviewer wrote of 
Georg Scnurhqmmer’s scliolership ; 
■ It may be sold to represent the 
finest traditions of German erudi- 
ftion, and to suffer from tho corres* 
pondfaig defects?. The same may 
be said of tills volume, which, like 

the first. To gflmbiokl.. w. J 1- 


44). One of- the most fascinating 
sections is Schuthemmer’s pene- 
trating analysis of - die Portuguese 
(and other) chroniclers and his- 
torians who wrote on the temporal 
and spiritual conquests of their 
compatriots in Asia. Tlvis, an 
appendix, is a model of its Hnd, 
pardcuferiy *e pages in which ho 
establishes the unacknowledged, 
debt of Biogo do Couto (1643-1616) 
* “5 Auguatinian missionary-friar, 
Agostinho de Azeiredo, from whom 
“l® crusty old chronicler copied 
wholesale withbut the slightest 
acknowledgement. There is also an 
interesting appendix oil sailing 
manuals end travelogues of die 

PnrhjDiiAea. ... 


oriangod some . oj tho corttents of 
tac .original second end- third 
volumes to. better ^ advantage. 

Schurhammer has sometimes been 
Jg&i wlth T no ! ses * a B the wood for 
It Is certainly true t’ ' 
th£ weight jof hja faottud learn 
rmd bds Tftndness for lengthy textuo 
digressions and expansive 
combine, to ran ' 
a: “Life and Ti 
fottnesvig. after 


to 17S3, although Xavier only made 
1541-42 J 886 ^ 0n0 tiirec ^ on in 

Sch |, rham , nor_ta k es i 147 pages to 
bring Xavier 1 from Lisbon to . Goa, 
including Ida ports of call at Mozhni- 
sE MaUndi and Socotora. 

Sinoe Xavier himself : Was seldom 
Uitef ested it) describing th e scqnqry 
of the places which ho Visited, . 

concerned 

witii saving souls, nib- biographer 
more than atoitea i for this omission. 
Safe C % lo7 l« • lif e, the 


Dy Xavier, s 
where nolitif 
him from 


Miuuuwia, 

prevented 
Celebes 


and otlier Indian peoples on both 
slues of Capo Comorin, where lie 
worked for two years from 1542 
to 1544. Book 4 denis with the 
Portuguese punitive expedition to 
Hindu Tamil kingdom of 
Jaffnapntnm in northern Sri Lanka 
(December 1544 to April 1545) In 
j. h . Aavier participated, and 
with the (more evangelical) four- 
months which he spent in SSo 
Tome do f Mallapur. This last 
chapter gives Schurhammer the 
chance, which be eagerly seizes, 
to digress at great length on tho 
tradition of St Thoms; and the 
tomb ascribed to Lbe Apostle. He 
BlVfi i S : /“H play to Ills unsurpassed 
erudition in analysing and ovaliiat*. 
ng tlie vast and controversial 
literature on tills subject. 

As regards personalities, Fr Cos- 
telloe observes that Schurhammer 
eschewed value judgments and ’left, 
the reader to make his own. -Fair, 
enough. But the unwary, reader 
would : hardly gather from Schur* 
hammer’s .retlicr coyly* worded; notO: 
PiV j*** 6 ' S44, that, the Governor.;, 
Marttm Affonsd de Sousa, ^vas an : . 
unscrupulous scoundrel In most ro^;' 
pects, though, an exceptionally; tin?- 
Xavier* " an ^ a personal friend of 

Sdiurhammor had , spent soMe 

- ledto.ke^r 

uuhsbu abreast -of Indian hl«t6n j 
ffj, research .until he died.. Thli Is 
reflected iti the footnotes and.-Wb^O - ' 
lh one notices the 




As noted above, the ' translation 
heads very smoothly and is much 
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Wealth and death in Bengal 


By Lucy Sutherland 

V. J. MARSHALL : 

East Indian Fortunes 

The Britis.lt In Bengal in i j K . I-ji-iu. 

eentii Century 

284pp. Clarendon l’icv,: 

University Tress. 17.75. 

P. J. Marshall 1ms added anmiiiT to 
the growing list of his ItMi-in.-d, i» t . r . 
coptivc ami well-iirgiied -audif, 

tho Rrilikli i re ninlit.,,.... K. ... ... 


CU|!UYU .Hill '»! IHI JL*', Iff 

the British in eiglituiruili-ccimii v 
India. litis l Indian I'tnntiifc j s 
hosed on extensive ii.y of u'm„u 
script sources in tfii.s country mhi. 
plemoiited by nthi-i.s prusei vi-cl in 
India, where tile recouls of the 
Mayor’s Court un<| Suprenii* Cimn 
of Calcutta have proved pari icu 
larly fruitful, in Jus exli.mstive usr- 
of secondary sources he lias hud 
the advantage of » iiumhei of 
derm led studies bearing on thin 
subject which have been aj.p...„i,„. 
in India in recent ve. us. Tliu tit I..' 
of tho honk is .sirirtly necnr.iio. ), 
is not an economic nr' soii.ij histi.rv 
of eight ecmh-ceii t ,u y Bengal, 
of the trading and .idinini-.ii aiive 
U, °. |,;,,sr India 

Company iJiero, tiimigh j| j|lu. 
minutes both; no. i. % ,l [ lls , ;1 
series of biograpliies of tlm-.e |-: nfs . 
Iishmcn whom their . 

ponines called tliu " Nahohs ”. n j s 
a study of the way in whicli In*, 
tween 1704 and 1784, n Sr of 
individuals who came io Bengal 
mo , st,y ftiumgh not 
rlut 05 r C0 .y Cfla, * te d servants of the 
Jr 08 . 1 Company, furthered 

in 6 V,d w matcrial ambitions 
in the search for wiiut they called 
an independence” or a *' conine- 

tence . in so doing, thmiuh their 
nunibers were .small and their 
J je 2 s strictly Jimited (mid by 
!■’ “s “Jways achieved), tl M y 

fife i« i II!f n , " g0 00 cver >' aspect of 

'!f. ,n .contemporary BeiiK;,| 
private as mif « l„ ihd? 


a.K": r '- “M*. l» 1 *l'a.c.l Hie 

rile ™.‘r» 

iliiisil 

u « i ’ ■ ,l v T'lsiiions ; h„ t 

=":« *: Sr-s'kS 

11 tin iiiiivlcniili i-enturv liil 

rcpl.io.d them aJioBetlier"! 1 

In the se c „ m| place (lie nature r,f 

i. .nut-iy t,i|„ which this suj-,11 
Imdy nf men intiuded .nils! In- I 

leader U of 1 ,| lt . A,T j l,sll;l, l Wains lliO 

huI :, r f - 

III (he early uniin ics ..f overseas 
cxiansm,, J-.uroite.ms Hading i,f 
A-ia were ... a very d, ft mem 


.TESISS 

w h"h li ‘ ‘h 1 1 11 ‘k 1 1 ’ 1 ica u-d ecoinmiiu.s 
i.'- i- ^.;; 'VV wlli «' , i Hum- 

riLs^-BaS; \srSK 

■m ,l rxr , mi ,l, ' J ' i ’ ’ »«■■'>»•! was 
Xti J , I lull, l-.vt-ll .III,. I |], L . V 

i ,lK ' the 

* ill- i i. in Id m, i hope to I-,*. 

n odi-l 1M economy; like 

lilci vim m. s before tlu-in, they li id 
to admit H.em ; ,-l Vt . , 0 eoi diti » 

it,!:? *■«"- 

telS? 1 -. 'I 1“ WluLIIV., ■lUicultuA!' 

Sr 1 «A„r^ i 2 

J J''' 1 '■A aSlor”? Jon 1 S' iSch "nmst ‘ 

1 1,1 Mill lightly 

r »m .’t n, ! ,cI > Went on urn 

* j-.* d under the new masters in 
iho rcmmmic us well us in il! 
•olniutisiniuve fields, hut ■ « 

nghtiy nbifiiitcd the HimV share 
esuninteij iiis wealth in 17G7 it’ 

Crfices 4 * 1 . lewer > llen obtain Jd 
“Hougliout Bel] gal which 

lies fir iem i grCJt °Pl K, riiiitl- 
[l* 1 ,r, 'd« and monopoly, Even 


,n, ‘Lu a J 111-111111-. On, Ml. Vim. 

v,i : ir J«'‘» hrotiicr r,f X l ’!; 

mo"! 1 * nllhlvS "of "IV" 1 '' ° ,,e ,ir » ,1 « 

1771 . .. l /i J s °* •belli, wrote in 

ij 1 ; nf you 

1,1 K* miviiinugo ,.f u. vvitv 

L? l, :!! 1 . n i „ ,h, K ^ “M l* 

And ,h. * i° f'»*Mi it?" 

Ss-i.. ■ • ‘••■"'Utosvlikt; Fntnri., 

llierc Inin i 1 wbv^^titic*, tei'ide n t- 

isrvS ivsn: 

office and .* PerquiMtes of 

Si^ 0,, K 

din' 1 ?' R ') ,,rsl,l *H P»lnit nut. most 

i£f ss 

uSVviri.J S le ‘, 11 ,,n P«‘i tance t.f the 

ncii\itii„s winch were the snhiwi 
Ilf Ml many puieinics. . . , Tt'iTttnrinl 

ar„r-ihir ,,mirt 

wii i .iti i heir cnnsequciices for 
11. urn, and India, wele ia w 
nm uf the pursuit of private for- 


r ‘"^. »? 1^’ngnl” 31c is cominus of 

tl> B M 1 about- the events »t 
h.:se yuar* i n ElcMga |. if ' 
Jiiican.se of the great gups in ,t„ r 

n c' W s,icijl1 ««m> 

. - i 1 7’ LV ' " nuirir cm,. 

priv.itt .icli vines ivincli me iin. 
-■iibjerl of I us slutly. 

He 1ms, however, hrouglii oi,i 

fhsi r K \ vocally. | M lJu . 

,L ‘ wuikt-d uni uni-., 
•g. iH...slv ; ..t m-dw ot magnitude 
, r .„ !!' r, ' J, -bing l-lngl.iiut iiv 

i'i- 1 l, “ l l,,ll,< * ,, l , w ,, w«*n. 1757 und 17IM 
J, w,u llf * •but their inic-i pret.iiion i- 
J'.*' f-sy. I,u. he shusv^ tii-n re!!,;,. 
|'.,I 1 ' ,n WCUWII from Hen- 

*' vif-juje ,d n year, lit |h . 

KSS l |fi hKr ,l M S,l0m 1,,|lv 11 aim iv I v 

nn^id litis wealth was. 

AM win* It. ill c M i,Tie„ ce of Inditt 
k m-w that the „ UI „|,,. of J 

"'J 1 f tines in India 

enctiil ^nr iior, iS'* ', 

Si"?, c »',i«e. dJ B! 

^ brenuht those Uvu fan, 

?SSi , "SS , *J3 , 1S 7 ? .S''!: 1 , ft 

V f lhc P <H«1 Srk a,'^ 

Mimiti i.Lthcr than inter In ' rh,. 
worst decide, 17+7 to 175G, 74 mr 

Iml-f- 11 ri ,e0 i WCT ® ,,<!V£,r ciime 
buck. I- or the army iho /iuurov 

1,1 lime of peace wore svin-se 
Almin 25 „er cent of Eino,Vo,ns 
^Rlmems clied Kerv 
^ Marxltull comnients, 
••.ven (he i civil Kervunts . . . 
i I •■inres „i stimvid seem to Kl; 

11 w b i Jibes t, were cut duwii- 

j® 

W'l'ch above I r ; s ‘ 

ji.-Vt pV'Vi!-Jl S sJ Il^y'Sr "tl^s^Sjjoct H hot 
”r of mau > 


^ rt #3 ps'yriirvloou ' 7 ' 

: •, ^"^n6 th^Eo’st-n i vri L ^3 I 9 ,, 4 1 j 
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AGRICULTURE A AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
LAND REFORMS IN INDIA I 
Trends and Perspectives 
by P. C, Josh! 

The most comprehensive in- depth survey of studies lu land 
relations anti reforms in India. The author, who la at present 
Professor of Economic Sociology at the Institute of Economic 
Growth! Delhi, is an authority on India's agrarian problems. 
“ . . . a highly charged political document vrfdeh no student 
of agrarian affairs should Ignore. , . . ’’—Pacific Afstoiivr, Vol. 
49 No. 3 Fall 197b' 

** . . . a contribution nor only to the sociology and economics 
of development but also to the sociology of knowledge. . . . " 
— The Journal of Development Studies, Vol. 12 No. 3, Frank 
Cass and Co. Ltd., London. 

Original edition (1975) reprinted lit 1976. Royal 8vo 182pp 
Its. 25.00 (cloth) 

RICE MARKETING SYSTEM AND COMPULSORY 
LEVIES IN ANDHRA PRADESH 

—A Study of public Intervention in Pood Grain Marketing by 
X. Subbsrao 

This work draws Important policy conclusions regarding issues 
like organisation of rcguUted markets, sotting up of storage 
and communication facilities, linking of villages by roads etc. 
The deficiencies of the present system of imposing compulsory 
levy on larger farmers and on millers arc cJonrfy brought out 
him alternatives suggested. — Forthcoming 

THE AGRARIAN PROSPECT IN INDIA 
by Darted Thnrncr 

This volume has acquired the status o-f a “classic “-constitut- 
ing a body of valuable reference material on the Indian agror- 
fan scene. The lute autlior was a renowned scholar on Indian 
ogjurJan affairs. 

V As a tread report on the state of land relations . . . and of 
the devices, legal and extra-legal, willed India’s landlords and 
their allies in the bureaucratic and political circles used in 
their effort to defeul basic objectives of land reforms, this book 
lias no equal.” — Amlya Bagehi in the Times of India, Bombay. 
1976 irep.) Demy Svo xll +84pp. Rs. 17.50 

AGRARIAN REGIONS OF SOUTH ASIA 
Benchmark Study of British India Centred on 1930s 
edited by Daniel Tliorncr & Jacques fiertiti. 

This Is a 11 classic ” study offering basic data of immense 
value to scholars of developmental studies. The published 
work would consist nf two volumes. The first, a text written 


by Dr. Chen Han-seng sotting out a system or regions anil 
the characteristics of each region In tlic period from the 192ns 
to die establishment of the Independent nations of Imliu and 


Pakistan. The second volume, prepared by M. Arbeliot, Is an 
■ftau with a supplement of statistical tables referring the year 
1929-30. Ttoere arc topOwraplilcafl and croppattern maps for 
each region. 41 in all, a key map, and a large folding map. 
Ha. TISM <«*) . 

COMMERCE & ECONOMICS 

ECONOMIC CHANGE IN TAMIL NADU 
by C. T. Kurien & Josef James 

, There are very few studies that analyse the nature of change 
ta toe Indian economy at the roglouat and sMta levels, and 
k U here that tWa study will prove to be a very Wx>rtaot 
oomrlbucfau. la this two-volume study on Tamil Nadu, the 
frame of reference Includes, besides income levels and changes 
lit per capital income, the iwsUvutioraA, aociok«kcd and etroc- 
turut inter-reactions that fonu the moat important dements of 
change in a*w economy. The authors employ modern tech- 
nlg um fo r analysts of the abate eco n o m y aod many meaning- 
ful nenflna have been arrived at .—Forthcoming , 

A SURVEY OF RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS 

A. Project Sponsored by Indian Council of Social Science 

Research 

edited by D. T. Lalcdavaia 

This Survey la being published In seven volumes. 

VPl. I ! METHODS AND TECHNIQUES (1977, RoyaJ 8vo, 
XXXV+ 127pp., Ra. 4Q.0Q) ' 

Vol. H^MACRO ECONOMICS (197S, RoyaA 8vo, ad v-f 424pp., 

RS. 60.00) 

Y<4. m PMt Is AGRICULTURE (1975, Roys* Bvo, 260pp., 

Mi 40.00) 

R^MOO?* 1 11 * AGRICUL1 ^ RE (1975, .Royal 8vo, S45pp., 

VoL v I INDUSTRY (1975, Royal 8vo, 362pp., Rs. 50.00) 
vw. VT : INFRASTRUCTURE (Forthcoming) 

Vol. vn : ECONOMETRICS (FcrtfaccmJf*) 

The trend reports have been contributed by endttent econo- 
mists dram IndCs. Thn surveys Included in these volumes wtra 
. Planned try eu Advisory Committee, of which the editor (who 
it now Deputy Chairman, The Planning Commission) was the 

vey of Research In Political Science ” iti' 5 . volumes j (I) 


ECONOMIC CONFLICT IN NORTH INDIA 
A Study of Land lord -Xc-naiu Rolatlojis iu Oudli, 1870- 18911 
by Jagdish Raj 

Tills book Is puriiaps lire first attempt to examine the condi- 
tion of tiie rural people, the cultivating classes and the land- 
less labourers In a specific context. The author who is Senior 
Lecturer. Deut. of History, University of Queensland, takes 
up a major theme in relation to a major and key area, Oudh, 
at a point In history wlien the British government's poMclos 
wert being re-examined and nvertiuwn, ami when thn idtl 
balanu: in tlic countryside was being shaken l*y the growth 
of population, a revolution In transport and the transition to 
a monetized, market orienuted economy. Tile Importance 
and relevance nf tills work to an understanding of cuitciIC 
problems is obvious 1 — Forthcoming 

INDIAN PLAN MODELS 

by Ashok Rudra 

The first book of its kind, the subject matter constitutes one 
area In economics where research In India has kept pace with 
that of the rest of the world from the very beginning. The 
author has been closely associated with national planning prob- 
lems and planning models as a member of various research 
teams. 

”... written with abundant clarity and clinical precision."— 
Financial Express, Bombay. 

197G (rep. of 1975 ed.) Demy 8vo lx+220pp. Rs. 50.00 

POVERTY, PLANNING & INFLATION 
by C. N. Vakrt 

This is a collection of papers written during the last fifty 
years by a loading contemporary economist on the rapidly 
changing Economic Scene in (he country. This volume would 
help In the understanding of the evolution of economic think- 
ing ou current problems in tlic country, as well as the proim.3 
of economic development.— Forthcoming 

HISTORY 

CHINA AND THE BRAVE NEW WORLD 

A Study of the Origin of tho Opium War 1840-42 
by' Dr Tan Chung 

Li this book the author establishes a now school of Thought 
on tho causes of the Opium War by refuting the two current 
theories : one. that opium only Ignited the explosive situation 
resultant from ilia accumulated tension of Eastern (Chinese) 
and Western (British) cultural conflict, and the other attribut- 
ing Hie war to the Chinese containment of British commercial 
expansion. The auhor traces the origins of tiic opium war 
tn the British attempt to curb China's anti-opium trade mea- 
sures and thus shows from n new angle that this was un opium 
war, true to Its name. The onilmr Is tlic Head of the Depart- 
ment of Cl til lose ami Japanese -studies. University of Delhi. 
19T8 Demy 8vo 380pp (approx.) R*. 60.00 (apprux.) 

THE SWORD OF T1PU SULTAN 

(A historical novel about the life and legend a t Tlpu Sultan 
in India) 

by Bhogwan 8. GW waul 

A runaway basticller since It was published In October, 1976, 
tblB has been acclaimed by critics and tho general reader ao 
n unique contribution not only <o historical research but to 


CAPITAL FORMATION AUD ITS FINANCING IN INDIA 

-byRnmN.Lal v.v: 

■ ' - -Tlte triacot study reprefeeata an exerolae in meosuretneotpf an 
imjxjrwnrt acnpiricaft cototruct,- *• capital Poquatlon 'Via the 
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. 972-73; The methodology '/ of eatitnotiwn of ^apical formation 
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j-hr stow of tlic legendary 'I'lpu Sultan, tut eminent (igure In 
1 Kill -cm 111 ry • imlia. llasivi nn otU-iL%ivv ivstvuxat of British 
Indian, Diilrii, French imd I'mlJii ilm-uinentl. tho author 
rsilubiUlicti llio 1 tyiuMi * us in i.u i a • humano, onUghiantd 
ruler ' who ivus among the first hi the Hue uf niudern India 
nationalists. 

1977 (4ih rep. ed.) Demy Svo xvil l-.172pp. Its. 45.00 

GENESIS OF PAKISTAN 
by V. V. Nognrknr 

An cmUmitt hUtorUm aiul administrator believe* that tbe 
real Issue during the critical ycarx preceding the withdraw! 
of tlic Uritisis jHswer was nm wliciner panltism could hm 
been avoided, bur whet Iter tlie urea wit- Jay India could net 
emerge ns a nation-state. An import. ml thesis for scholan 
»rf contemporary Indian history, ifil< work analyses the coo- 
fj-ontatiou between tlie force.s working for unity and those 
which threatened to balkanisc India- 

• ... Mr. V. V. Nngark,tr’s cmhienflv sensible book on the 
birth of Pakistan deserves a welcome . . .* — Times of Iiutia, 
Bombay. 

1975 Royal 8vo S15pp. (maps) Rs. 75.00 

BRITISH TRADE AND EXPANSION IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA, 1830-1914 
by D. R. SarDesal 

This is the first study placing British expansion in Burnt, 
Maluvsia and the spread of decisive influence in Thailand in 
the 19th century in tlie ctincepiu.il context of llobsoit tri 
Lenin's theories of economic Imperialism. 

Rased on official documentation and private papers w wl 
ns hniuonse statistical data tiiHalneil Iroin Ihe U.K., India, 
Malaya nmi Simtaporc, tho autlior, who is at present lVolttUf, 
.Southeast Asian History at Ihe University of California, rtowi 
how the RoutheaM Aslan .iKiulsiilmis were sulistantljl economic 
tissmn to (lie iirlitdi Empire, thereliv ihalleiiH.inu the entin 
t«f economic Imperialism (u l.tln-llmg nio.st colonics as wnite 
eleplums *. 

1977 Dviny tivo 3lf.pp. lls. till.OO 

THE SHAPING OF MODERN INDIA 
A Sch-ctlun of Similes In Indian Kimiomic aiul Social lllslotj 
from tlie HrUWh l*ert\Ml to the l‘<70s 
by Daniel Tlinnicr 

mie first part of ibis volume deals with the imperial «!wl 
■inti 4 Hu cfrui. trio ftii- intli'jn'/ul.-rid* wJlil d nilTntk-f U 


I lie 11131 IIIW *»»*««1|**- - ” I - A 

and the struggle for indC|H.-ntlence, along with a mimtk-r « 
articles on specific aslHVts «.f ivoimmlc rhftiiRC belorn »» 
after 1947. The secomf part comprises prlmarllv field repora 
r>u land reforms, cooperatives, and the emergence of capiuiM 

ugrlculture. The lute Dr. Ihorm-r, an lent sjChout « 

political and economic .iffalis, also deals with Ihe IndHJ 
village community, feudalism, and peasant economy bi i 
category In (•couontic history. — Kin ihounlm: 

LITERARY CRITICISM 

CONSIOHR.VTIONS 

Twelve Stud lea uT Indo-Anullaii Writings 

edited by Meenakshi Mukhcrjce 

A valuable companion to Uic study and teaching of 
writing In KngUdi. Artlclcn deul. among utlHTS, with 
ln^js & R. K. Narnyan, O. V. flftcwti. Kiuwhwani 
Nlrod Ohaudluirl. firntributoni Include Dr. B, Rajan. bmw 
ally of Ontario, F.dvtin Gw»w, UnlveaJty <»T C'hkJflfi. ”!!»■ 
Walsh, University of Leeds, Clu-lstopher Wiseman, Uni verily 
of Gritsay, and tins cdltwe wtime "The Twice- Bom Fict^ _ 
(1971) has acquired tho status nf a *• rioeadc ' cm the b®** 
now* in Knftlh*. 

•* The volume . , . may be tho archetype of a serifin m 
essays on I ndo -Anglian Utcratura. , , .** — Tlw Wall, 

1977 Demy Svo 164pp. H*. 30.00 i 

PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION 
IHNDU INTELLECTUAL TRADITION 

by Pratlma Bowes . 

Tills is both a critique and a defence of Hinduism, The spw*j 
L ecturer hi Phllosopliy at the University of Sussex. 
tho basic tenets and root Ideas in Hindu Intellectual 
with a view to establishing those aspects of It that ha** 
bearing on, or are relevant to, present-day Indian conan^j 
and separating these from those dements that Have «>£• 
relevance ht tne process of evolving healthy values In 
Hinduism. 

1978 Deroy 8VO 218pp, R«, 48.00 , . 

(Of alUedTmerest l IHNDU MYSTIC fSM—Nornuui Writ 
Foundation Lectures, 1926, Hncthwcstern University, Bvarw*' 
Illinois, by S. N. Dwsgupta. Hop. 1977, Rs. 36.00) 

QUEST FOR ISLAM 
A Philosopher's Approach 

by Jamal Xbwaja . • 

Acclrimod mb ” pioneering attempt to see Islam %S 
podbfo . this work provides a ndmerpneutiodo*S ■ 
baslc tsUmlc Vision In the light of a critical ; 

of Philosophy and rite natural and soda! sciences. riJS, 
ratimaUxUw, « die totting Islamic Belief a to auk the 
,. .preconceived theory. Dr. Nthar Ran ion Ray, the 
■ Emeritus, UiUvcrrily of CaJcuta^ 

• t*>a work an “a flno presentation of 

fetterpretatioa of Islam, an htteroretatioa lnforn>«* ,,“111 
rational outlook, sharp insight and sensitive ^ceptiou -dj 
auftoe is Professor Ui philosophy at the ABgarb MusUp . 
veraily. 

1977 Demy Svo xvi + 292pp. Rs. 50.00 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

NAXALITE MOVEMENT 1 

by Blpldb Dasgupta ■ ' Wd 

0*»8 °fthe top ten best- sellers (n 1974-75. this work Ms ^ 
acknowledged by scholars ua " significant KJrtrihbtioo^ 
the study of a major revolutionary movement lu co ' 


, » UlUtOUSUk I, . . 

IKMlSt ’ 

The au^ who bri been assodatod wW> the cocuftiroti f 
fo T twenty years, and who now teaches 
Bovelobment Studies of the Unlver^vy «* 
P r £y ri jj‘'3 tf> e only authoritative work on the subject 1 

B Wthwai aerntiM- . — k Iw nnwK T 


coumry and deHi»e-i the complex rdatiodtitiP 
Chinese Communist party and-th« Maoist 


as the Communist Party of India (Marxlst-L^^'i.eRd 
masterrafnded the bloody, slibrt-llved peasants' revolt* 
lwimary sources, kitra-party document and fbst hahv.: .. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE Corn. 

PATTERNS AND TRENDS IN INDIAN POLITICS 

An Ecological Analysts of Aggregate Data on Society & Elec* 
Hons 

by Blplab Oaigupta & W. if. Morris- Jones 
The first comprehensive work of its kind, this path-breaking 
study on Indian politics seeks to explain political behaviour in 
terms of factors such as literacy, urbanisation, per capita 
income, social pluralism . land scarcity and past electoral 
behaviour. The findings are based on district-wise data for Z96 
districts covering four elections and 24 socio-economic vari- 
ables. 

“ The methodology used in tills book is marked by so^dsiica- 
lion. . , . The statistical techniques, illustrated in the appen- 
dix, Is or immense value to those interested In quantum ana- 
lysis. 0 — Tlie Hindustan Times, New Delhi 
1976 Demy 8vo xl!+364pp. Rs. G5.00 

tOf allied Interest: C!Tr/KNS AND PARTIES ! A.'.pocli of 
Comix-tltivc Politic.; In India, ed. 1»v D. 1.. Sheili, l'»7t». Rs. 
4U.t)u ; ELECTION STUDIES IN INDIA : Ail bvoiimUon by 
Iqbal Naraln ct ai, 1978, Rs. 40.00) 

DEMOCRATIC POLITY AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN 
INDIA 

Crisis and Opportunities (Alternatives in Dcve!»pmc.-jit : I’oliti- 

tral Ryr. terns) 

by Rajnl Kotliarl 

A widely acclulnted work Ivy one of India's best-known politi- 
cal scientists. Its subject is no other than the crisis of demo- 
cracy that had overtaken India in recent yewrs. A conii-rtben- 
utve ulagiUMts mid critique of the existing state <»( affairs in 
limb the politicnl and ihe socio-economic spheres. The author 
proposes un ultvi narlve design witlch usmld enable the iHillty ui 
move out of the present crisis and Indeed lurn the crisis into 
an opportunity for reconstruction. 

11 Kodiarl’a book Is . . . indispensable reading Tor its penetrat- 
ing insights into the India polity."— P'ar Eastern Economic 
Review, llong Kong. 

"... brilliant and inclusive piece of analysis of (he crisis of 
democracy in India, among the best In recent ycars. ,, -~>SunUey 
Standard, New Delhi 

1976 Demy Svo 132pp. Re, 20.00 

STATE AND NATION BUILDING 
A Third World Perspective 
edited by Rajnl Kotnart 

Scholar* from Aria, Africa and Latin America discuss (1) 
tfceoretikcd perspectives on the phenomena of state and nation 
building from we point oS view nf Third World regions and 
(b) specific analyses of individual countries and regions 
MruagUng to maintain their autonomy. 

An important collection highlighting the Third World perspec- 

nfe Demy 8vo 336pp. Rs. 55.00 

QUEST FOR AN INTERNATIONAL ORDER IN THE 
INDIAN OCEAN 

by K. T. liters 

A scholarly analysis of international politics fa the " sensitive » 
Zodiac Ocean area, this te perhaps the first work of its kind 
that deals wftfc the " peace rone concept " and its alternatives 
fa ^ti^ aiDe & of a vital Issue 

The autlior Is Professor and Head of the Department of Inter- 
national Relations at jawaharlal Nehru University, New Deltd, 

1977 Demy Svo vUi+16dpp. Rs. 45.00 

MEMOIRS OF ACEIARYA J. B. KRIPALANI 


pendence, ooe of India’s most effective parliamentarians. In 
this work, Acborya Kripalani covers the exciting «nd eventful 
yean between 1919 and 1945.— Forthcoming ‘ 

SOCIOLOGY 

NATIONAL SEMINAR ON SOCIAL STATISTICS, VOLS. 
I & II 

Central Statistical Organisation 

The present report la published in two volumes and Is intended 
to focua attention on tdie need for the development of sodal 
statistics, taking stock of tho current status of social statistics 
end the dote requirements of sodai planners, policy makers and 
administrators ; and to provide a preliminary orientation 
towards the development of sodal statistics, nodal indicators 
end social research. The Indian Council of 8oc!al Sdence 
Research, the Indian Statistical Ristitute and tho United 
. Nations Children's Fund co-sponsored tho Seminar. The papers 
presented and recommendations made by Individual experts and 
International orsmtiaatfons make this publication an extremely 
yaluabk! contribution to tiia development of sodal statistics. 
1977 Royal Svo 880pp.(card cased) Rs. 180.00(jet) - 

THE NEW VAJSHYAS 

• Entrepreneurial Opportunity and Responses In ail Indian City 


by R. L. Owens & AshJe Nandy 

analyses the emergence of a traditionally low-status ' I of No Man's Land 
cultivating caste as. the tiomntmt entrepreneurial group in on B this day separates, 

iirbM community! n West Bengal add compare* the' entrepre- Itiv^yTSie Now Delb 

ticurial style of this group with that of traditional elite castes 1 uir “ y * ^ 

in tlic community. 


The book Is of interest to sodal anthropologists, psychologists, 
economist and specialists in business management and plan- 
rang asooo of the flrat works' of tba kind that auetnpts w set 
tiho particularistic Ductings of the study within the theory of 
eutrepremeurfal studies generally. . 

1978 Demy 8vo 330pp. Rs. 23,00 (approx.) 

Feukalirin - 

awSoK e 

poet to early Indfam society. In which process tte- 
P* otf the^e sy«* 

is from Indus vri^ ctvMzatlcwi to aid 

5mSK? N J 95 SOCIAL CHANGE IN XNDU : 

^ lte d by,M. N. Srinivas « ol. 

A congou of i oonujbutlons finsn leading scholars in socio- 
logy, sodol anthropology, economics, human oeoeranhv. nsw 


Jor anybody who to be dcqualnfed with modern 

1377-’ Demy 8VO Vi+484pp. Rs. 60.00 
f 1 :. ' v' JOURNAL' 

INDrATfECONOMlC REVIEW 

JA Bteunum jotnyaLM the Delhi Srtvool of Economics) ' 
JPubltehed every April A October rince 1952, the Review has 
* fro® general articles on economic theory 

and be history of economic ihoyjfbe to detailed empirical work, 
mfanly on Indian prebtems. . r 

»w ?etag puMtehed by ALLIED PUB- 
USHBRS (editorial responsibility with the Delhi School of 
Kconomics). . • 

S'lbsnritrtlons : Rs. 30.00 (per 'volume of 2 issues) 

Or $10.00 (per volume of 2 issues— Single issue x $6,00) 


In the steps of the Mahatma 


By Jan Morris 

My pursuit of Mahatma Gandhi membership of the Bank. Now T 
really begun only when I discovered discovered that the melancholy 
that we snared a birtlufcyy. He was, cruising couples, the earnest 
after all, bom fifty-seven years scholars, the dispirited attendants 
before me and I can only dimly were -all, immediately, mv friends, I 
remember, ns 1 remember the was horn <ui Gandhi’s birthday l 
Abdication and the burning '* You arc fortunate, fortunate in- 
of tho Crystal Palace, the com- deed, not ovtryone con make such 
motion caused by his visit to Britain h claim. ..." 

In 1931, when he delighted ordinary j „ evo - i nri i. # j w.. r u i n 

e!\ 't? course o£ successive visits to India, 

dismayed a tea-party of Oxford dons ,u, n n*r i e-t, ^ v . 

by his gadfly evasions, and sliglitly 5 ^ff admitted to^ho^nvstcrv DF The 
su.„ri«d Kui| fieorae V by .rriv gSLfitaS U iKS' ww SI 

apparent in Ute runnliifi of Indian 
W lulii-ciuUl »Uid sikitdiils (it iifiiilrs l.Hgv wiivh 1 

Jffirfe *? Malwtma said, novv discovered, ubiquitous and 
theni) 6 cnoug *' 0,1 fo1 1,0 th loyal. They werp to be lured from 


their reserve by an inquiry, 


Lika many Britons, too, I hud dilutee phrase, or best 
found him ui my not very well- word. 1 Born on Gan 


Gandhili’s bivlh- 


informed fancy, more irifiuliiifi than dny I Come in, coinc ini" 
inspiring. A suinl of course, a great -rj lfl j Q houi Gnndhl 

patriot, one of the world's primo now, the more l felt myself engaged 
movers, bui yut in some kind, I UI>0 ^ „ bj n H /u nd “ 

Molt nu^s^mvna. 1 v ^ v t,,c Br,lish Emjilill In redemp- 

course, have this tory ferms, as a ripple in some cos* 

®[ ei t^ m ^ c raw towards recojiclJiarion, and 

Dfifif and what JitllO I Know of da J qavi (vnn<ll\{ nnf AO itc 

nftS J enemy, but as its accomplice. I 

JSSt had always known of course about 
wrhe death that never lulled ktmt jjj conduct during tlie Boer War. 

ho had been decorated for 
MUUmony Ida couvaap as a stretcher-bearer 

finomi that subtiest of temptations, ^ British Army. I had read 

the deara to serve M 1 Bred as I D f fals touchinfi Interviews with 
iras to udntiradon of the soldierly Lord Irwin the Viceroy, when the 
virtues, 1 sympathized instinctively 

with all the sum>os€dJy straight- k vV A A_ 

forward Britons who, in ihe course . 

of their imperial duties, had found \ b 

themselves emnaried in Gandhi's - 

tortuous pretensions. - The be- £ \ 

wildered generals and puzzled irnia- i V 

strafes were Us, I used to think. /rJffl • A 

Mahatma Gandhi was most distinctly 

Until one day, wandering In India /fli Jk 


by chance that Gandhi was born, 
nw me, on October 2. He was a 
Li bran too, Ms element Air, his 
Rider Vemw, his Kicky ' number 6, 
his sign the Heavenly Balance. 

Iu. the India of the 1960s, mind 
you, Gandhi was not difficult to 
Ignore. His notions of political and 
sodal simplicity, honteepuu cloth 
end rattage- industries, had seemed 
absurd ■ to Ihe British imperiaUstfl 
of the 1930s, and appeared hardly 
less ridiculous to me indigenous 
rulers of India thirty years later. 
Steel mills, power stations, Indus- 


England hymns like “ Abide With 
Me”, or “Lead Kindly Liglit", and 
with Ids Librttn sense of fitne&s jnd 
equilibrium, he 'was always ready 
to see atiot her man's point: of view, 
lie was, in fact, a prime exemplar 
of that famous criterion uf the play- 
ing fields mens s<ma in curpure 
smut. 

Ovar the years I followed his p;nh 
everywhere — through the riot streets 
of Calcutta, to Ahmed abut! , to Ptnmu 
where they jailed him, to Delhi 
where he died ; to the frontier of 
Natal where lie was first arrested, 
even In the house ill Paddington 
where lie hod lived us a young man, 
sporting a wing collar and learning 
the violin. I canto to feci I knew 
hint well, and when In Bombay onco 
1 wa9 played a recording of his 
voice, fluky and a little ironical, it 
was almost like getting p telephone 
call from him. 

Finally I come to the place which, 
lor a historian of ihe Empire, 
represents tlie epitome of Gundhi's 
life, me pin co where his effect upon 
Lhe imperial iden was most clearly 
expressed. Tho Salt March of 1931) 
WB9 a device to exasperate- and 
riuiculo tho British without actually 
hurting them. It was Uke breaking 
a rule that was made to be broken, 
an old safety-valve of tho public 
school code. Gandhi resolved to defy 
^ eldest British imperial 
privileges, the Government mono- 
poly of nit by walking openly to 
tap ocean shore and plucking some 
salt from the water. Before I visited 
this place, I was shown a film of 
wo- march, and this was very 

<*»„ <*0 wav. 
it seem s, Gandhi’s progress was 
greeted by . marVetious scenes of 
rural enthusiasm, tillage eiders 
deserting their posts in their hun- 
dreds t» join hsa entourage. Rich 
followers trailed him in motorcars ; 
^fP or *® r < ratd photographers from 
nil over the world havered around, 

2 joined the route of the march 

Une from Bombay to Ahmed a bad, 
4*®."* «* along tile country 
road tiiac leads to the Indian Ocean. 

fc 1 * JJES.™ a-". 


Steel mills, power stations, indus- 
trial! exhibitions, tanks — these were 
the chosen images of Indian pro- 
gress now, and disciples, of the 


Mahatma' were hard to' find among' ’ 

the New Delhi policy-makers. The ^ 

Gand liian etlio.s seemed to hsvo re- ■ T t t ” ▼ 

treated into the crankiness from « *u a 
which, at least ta British eyes, it 

ho/7 AriffjflfiAfv JrOfll Aft Of Ml (Him , CfiT G- 

nan ongaiMiy emerged. monial- Paintings from an 

I discovered my affinity ivith Gan- Ancient Kingdom (see cover). 
phi in a rather fusty setting. There Mithile is a province of Blfutr 
is in Delhi, not far from the Ghat In North-East India where paint- 
yfoere GaiuBu’s ashes lie, a amall ings in the traditional style are 
museum and library dedicated to t(s ed to decorate the walls of 
his memory, It is rather awkward marriage chambers, the ' wrap- • 
to get to, as I remember It, being pings of ritual gifts and the 
oomewlfere to mat amorphous strip fetters 'with which unmarried girls 
or No Man s Land whies still to propose marriage . Only the. ■ 
this das separates. If only figure- women paint ; .thefr subjects in* 
lively, toe Now Delhi oftho British elude Tantric scenes and episodes 
Imperialists from toe Old Delhi of from the Hindu epic., the ftama- 
toe Moghuls. _ yana. 


not in toe squalid hum and hovels 
*“* hi bowered 
oounges in the greeti. It suggested 
Highways end Byuwuj in Guferut. 

jfcaai ■Br ** 1 i° w ^ 

about Gandhi and me. and was sent 


j - — -r-a .uiofle m juaatil. tils 

destination of toe Salt March. 

here. For nno 
tiling too landscape has changed. 
bo mat Dandi i* not actually on too 
^longe r; . for another, too 

Jwg^iod wna tost too Mahatmii 


this day separates. If only figure- women paint ; .thefr subjects fn* 
lively, toe New Delhi of .toe British elude Tantric scenes and episodes 
Imperialists from toe Old Delhi of from the Hindu epic, the Rama- 
the Moghuls. _ yana. 

I lad walked there from my hotel , . . - 

and arrived a Uttie jaded to find Engliah proconsul end the Indian 
toe vtadmit deSKed. ThSo 
were no tourists, no Unes .of awe- P®? 


struck 
of.;: t4 


io tines , of awe- 
en, only a few 
r nioustwclao'd 


between the /.past 
But op re now did ; 
fectiy Jib compler 


he, post and . the future^ 
owr did I reaSze bo# pw- 
complemented the char- 


Indkm youtiw, generally in .couplds, «««/ 

of toe^ itwdMc, W&dvpr fil nSuff, ft 1 hot cUshonourablo j-pJes in 
slowly mouthing toe captions of ex- “«»«•• ■ . 

hibition coses, or minutely exranln*.. Churchill colled Gandhi a 
ing tostributiou diagrams In zoos, !' soditiopS B|td half-nakod falotr, and 
There were some pM^riy scholans suggested 

But it was p5ly 4*4. .sorhewhat ^ Jw.®* ttatopldd- Oh cere* 

SPwSSS i® «Sfel£JnS«te me V W him 

on -a. wall .tho date of Gandhi’s Wrtfa, '. H** *'dfci««o tp. do - §a during 


SPwSSS i® SSfehSJ n^ me V 

on a-wM-tho^eof qandhl’a Hrtfc, ^•..^■55 tp. do sy during 
that ;-the museuifc* gain a . 'to Ufd. GandJu'9 visit to.- England— and 
l. tdld Everyone 1 In sight ' that Y&ri 1 cfalded for foUlug _to hring hia 
tiic Mahatma paid I.toar^e birtor riews on India, up tojI«A renHed 
dev, iend life effect reminded me that he-was quite Ratisfied With Wa 
oFl not tosslmiki- occerion wWn. r ^ews ■ on India, Mid ttidik’t -wanf 


rioting -the^ ddephy. of Grown Jewojo;' Nienz .-disturbed hy any Woody 
la tite vaults. of toe Central Bank lit’ .tndtanfc ' ■ ; 

-Teheran,' I itoadveriently leant fay ■■ ..But .GamUti would have been per- 


deafeiting 


1 fee tty .Ac ; honfe » r those Harrovian 
^Dg- gangs ;CfaurriiiU used to lore. 
Gonohrs ; idee of ; comparative re- 
JijElon— rill Tensions were right, hut 


Sea of '.light dfmndnd 


sen, au-4»r'a suOTOTpjferet»McmijK'near«sK^tBing to an imperial ideo- 
ndmltted to a kind of honorary logy. Gatidhl was fond of Church of ' 


.7- “IV wvauanna 

/ rtSSi ^^3; prOparad 
village, now drained and .tilled,;' 

But the rest was toere; tbo 
banyan tree beneeto which, on his 
arrival at Dandi, lie led toe vast 
f*^ ran £ prayer j . the 

etm-WeadieiL windswept house In- 
to slept beside to® strand; 

creek; 

Vftl1 lta Hf "du 
tompie and ltd mosque, now with 1 
a new school (supported financially 
admirers of toe 
Mahgtma). If there is one' place. 
JS, X Indie, wheto the 

CtodMaa MmJ has Survived lucid 
and uhsulUed, It la la tow modest 
homesteads of Dandi, where (Ihe 
tre* breeze blows .night, and day 
SfJJH Vncean. and a sense of sweet 
detachment seems to inforih all 
ft mss like meeting 
Gandhi himself* dispersed among 
hfs foully. There is tto; jiuicH work 
tor men - in Dandi: and its sons 
travel eU over India to earn toeir 
living,- but tooy generally cotHo 
Home again to continue toeir 
joutacy through life in n gentle 
'Gondbfon motion, beside toe sea. 

Now that my trilogy is finished 
I donht if I shall ever re-Wsit 
Dandi, but I. shall -always Cherish 
its 'somewhat 'amphibious image. 
Perhaps It was due to astro- 
logical Influences, bat I feel that 
among ; Its people, at, toe end of 
my .long < pjlgrmmge, I discovered 
something both ' about Gaiidhi 
and til b^Britito Empire, ari^i also 
about myself. 
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1 The man in the middle 


By Judith Brown 


El. R. NANDA : 

Citthhalc 

I'll e I ii diui i Mnder.ilus fliul iht! 
liriiish UiiJ 

528|»|>. OxliM i( Ihilvuisliv Press. 
C5.25. 


l-’ou pcdplti tu.m cut mulerstaudiuy 
i ivciirietli-cfiuiiry I »d in would 
immediately think of consult lug a 
book like this. Its subject is G. K. 
Gnkhalp, one of thus** pioneering 
nationalists whose iifilitic.il career 
be Kim as the Indian Naumi.il Con- 
gress came into being in the 18 fi 0 s 
and ended in ids deuili during the 
Firs i World War, n war which radi- 
cally tillered In din's political world 
till d displaced from Leadership men 
of hi.s kind. Those early liuliun 
■* modeviuvs as they have some- 
what inaccmutely licen known, have 
always had a bad press. They were 
and are so easy to ridicule, as 
Oriental parodies of Victorian 
Liberal gentleman. Goklmlc looked 
the pan. On a visit to England in 
1012, he was descrilwd as dressing 
in '■ llie smartest of English clothes, 
frock- coat, high lifll, patent leather 
boots and all Lite rest of it. lie has 
turned very white . , . ami he looks 
more like u Portuguese fimuiclor 
than anythi i ik eUe." Indeed ho 
In-cume more nt ho mu in West* 
minster and Whitehall, nr taking the 
cure ut Vi diy, than in the crowded 
streets of Poona nr lliu . yilluget of 
his native Maharuslura. 

Gukhale was n product of the edit- 
ini ion bntaln had in tend need Into 
India: but though Macaulay would 
huve delighted In such u fulfilment 
of his predictions, his successors 
ire re ambivalent about this “native 
rciii lent an M whit shu red iheir win* 
cot inn unci ideals, and deployed 
i lie in In u nenduni critique of 
llrilish j in peri ill rule in India. Tin? 
moderates were often vilified .by 
their own v compateiow. of uu- Indian, 
anpine suppliants ; while later his- 
torians have played down their sig- 
nificance m the Ughi Df iho subse- 
quent duimu of the confrontation 
botwcen nationalism and the Raj. 
d oiu I noted hy Mahatma Gandhi who. 

h(l(f illl'iiWH hie Va^tArann T ihni nlleM 

IQ t ... . 

1 action to achieve n regenerated 
In din unco n turn Inatud by Western 


influence. Yet men like Gokhalfi 
played n vital role in laying die 
foundations of Independent, demo* 
erotic India. They manned m Con- 
gress when ic was breaking new 
ground us mi all-India, secular pour* 
icul organization. They pressed for 
reform In Lhe consultative councils 
of the Viceroy and provincial Gov- 
ernors, and then worked In liioso 
limited and unrewarding institutions 
which ultimately evolved into 
genuine legislatures. They were tho 
firsr of the empire's Aslan or 
African subjects to address their 
overlords os equals, to work with 

E oliiicimis in Britain, and to present 
idia'* economic and political griev- 
ances to tho British political public. 

Despite Its rlrle this is not an 
examination of the moderates as a 
group, rlieir role, or their relation- 
ship with the Raj- U is an account 
of iJie political career of one of the 
most influential of thorn. Political 
biography Is a difficult genre, not 
least In tho matter of balance be- 
tween the subject and his environ, 
ntent. B. R. Nanda’s solution— ui 
stretches of general historical narra- 
tive where Gokhaio temporarily 
sinks from view— may perturb born 
general reader and specialist, though 
for different reasons. Yet a further 
difficulty springs from the nature 
of the sources. Although govern- 
ment records and the plentiful pri- 
vate papers of Indian* and British 
politicians document Gokhnle’s pub- 
lic life, little survives to illuminato 
tho intellectual and psychologi- 
cal development of this singular 
man : and to Western readers 
the work will seem to luck the 
dimension of personal development 
usually expected in a political 
biography. 

None the less, Dr Nan da’s work 
Is to be welcomed. Predictably the 
range of evidence and scholarly 
approach take it far beyond earlier 
lives of Gokhalc which have veered 
towards hagiography. Sympathetic, 
yet. realistic in fiia assessment, ho 
follows Gokhalc from his years as 
a |joor student, via an academic 
career into politics in Poona and 
Bombay, and ultimately in the Vice 
roy’a Legislative Council and lu 
numerous Journeys to . London, 
where he was consulted by the 
Secretary of State for India, and 
sat on the Royal Commission on the 
PuhJJc Services in India. In his 
final years his travels and Interests 
also look him to South Africa whera 
he tried to mediate between the 
beleaguered Indian community led 
by GandlU and die white govern- 


ment bent on curbing their civil 
rights. There emerges the portrait 
of a sensitive *tid Intensely am- 
bitious man, but driven by a uesiro 
for perfection rather than u quest 
for personal power; a scholar ami 
debater of distinction, drawing on 
a wide range of knowledge in Ins 
academic and political argiimenls. 
He was a figuro of areal personal 
integrity, whose spiritual home was 
the austere Servants of India 
Society he founded, n body more 
Jiko a monastic brotherhood than 
a political organization. Ultimately, 
overwork in the national _ cau*-e, 
which lie continued despite the 
persistent warnings of doctors, 
shattered his health, already en- 
feebled by diabetes. 

This account does much to erase 
the picture of early Indian national- 
ists as divided into " moderate " 
and “extremist" groups, which 
until recently was the accented 
interpretation of the strife which 
erupted in local politics and ulti- 
mately retit tho Indian National 
Congress. Horo a moderate par 
excellence is shown to be quite dif- 
ferent from the image of the Indian 
moderate as an anglonhilc. begging 
for reform as a boon from his rulers 
and 6harply distinguished from his 
extremist compatriots by his atti- 
tude to British rule end his un- 
willingness to adopt direct political 
methods against the Raj. Gokhaio, 
though conscious of the unifying and 
reforming influence of the British 

S tescnce h\ Indian society, could 
e sharply outspoken about Brit- 
ain’s dilatoriness in economic and 

f i oil deal reform ; and far from bask- 
tig in government patronage, he 
refused a knighthood rather than 
abandon the Servants of India ideal 
of a simple life dedicated to national 
service. He wa« no mendicant poli- 
tical!, but' Increasingly insisted that 
India’s future lay ui her people’s 
own strength, and that the real 
work for India’s freedom lay in 
India not England, to the extent 
that lie gave up ills earlier wish to 
become a Westminster MP. Con- 
seqnently there was no great divide 
between him and an extremist in 
ideals and goals, though in stylo 
and methods there was sometimes a 
clear distinction. The oIMndin divi- 
sions among his contemporaries 
arose out oflocal factional disputes 
which owed as much to personal 
friction and the necessities of build- 
ing a following in tho p: icessos of 
factionalism as to — * — * * 

ciplo. 

The interplay of local and Mill- 


ed nth mitt ;t I politics was of 
sign! Tic. u ici- in C *«>!; 1 i;lIu's career, hi 
Narnia iiidic.itu’j that there ttttt 
different piditicai worlds with their 
distinctive pint forms .uid stylw 
Gokh.de was primarily an albinfa 
lejuler. He sunk iu Poona's local 
squabbles ami iIi-ImIcs, havlnv ! 
ii either llic inierc.i uur the i-X|»iTli,e ■ 
in build u Joc.il follnvvinii like hi- ' 
udvei'-uv. Til.ik. Hut iu ul|-Indr« i 
politic-; .old in Goiigrev., the muin i 
.miIi-ci. ill lueiil.il (Miliiie.il cuganl/a. 
lion, Ik- wav a douiiii.ini Tinure. lk rt < 
his skills filled him for Hie rolo of . 
mediator between Indian-. ua«j be- 
tween Indians and Hie Bririth. 
His compatriots needed him to apeak i 
for t lie-in and iiiteiprel iluir wnliei \ 
in llie eoiridors ami council cliam i 
jicrs c»f (adcuttu and Whitehall; 1 
while the Briii-.li used him g< , j 
sound imt-lioard and inteipmcr in 
ibeir munoeuvies to refmind tlioir 
Raj nmre sec ui uly in a dunginj 
Ind iu. Hud this biography analysed 
Hie Mine lure of Indian politics more 
sharply Gokh.ile’.v political rol* 
could have been far more drtrh 
defined: and it is Miange that the 
nuthnr does not refer in tile plim- t 
cei'ing work on the politics of Con | 
Kress and Western India reccnilj ( 
dune, for tx ample, by Gurdun ; 
Jolinsiiii. 

Tho political citvironmcnt In 
which Gokliulc grow to maluriu 
did not lung outlast biin. Ucata 
removed him early in the Vint 
World War when the repercussion 
of thut conflict were changing the 
issues and stakes in Indian public j 
life, and requiring different soru • 
of all-India loaders to deal wUb the 
subtle interplay of Indian and 
British interests. Gandhi was in i 
real sense Gokhnlc’s heir, tliougb , 
the two differed profoundly in styltt 
and their vision of a new India. N«' 
only did Gandhi revere GokhBle a ! 
his political guru, and owe his law . 
duction to Indian politics to bln 
He carried into the subsequent din : 
of heroic nationalism Gokhale's b t 
sistence on public service. In fc 1 
own inimitable fashion he ulso cfl: :• 
fit meted for himself u role as tucdb, 
tor between the various Indian on! 
Bvltlah groups interacting hi t* ... 
context of the .imperiul-uatinnolN ■! 
engagement. Cokhulc may not b 
a definitive political biography, bu 
the author hus provided a metlw • 
Imisly researched life which nk 
sheds light on tiie origins of niudeij 
Indiu’s democratic experience, «p-l 
past and present dilemma* of poW f 
cal leadership in this diverse sfr. 
continent. * f - 


The partition papers 


Jr T. 

■ . iNwil 

Rpaav. Dr. D, JSSL'W IN 
V 4. ft,, 'tfjEM'ANA .nfROrCilf 

■ '.-WfcirSiCN EYES, Ri*m , - ' ■ _ 
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■re. RabinJraijflili, CH ATU MANGA 
.ttj.la English by A&ll"k Mux-. 


By Hugh Tinker 

NICHOLAS MANSEKGH (Editor) i 

The Transfer of Power 1942-7 
Constitutional Relations Between 
Britain and India . 

Volume 7; The' Cabinet Missloil 23 
/March-29 JuqL‘,1946 

1 13f)pp.1[M^._E^: . j;; , ■ . . 

With tliis volume, 1 die Transfer of 
Power .series, wlilch has been mov- 
ing along, steadily, suddenly aeccl* 
^fat<!S with., the confrontation '-be* 
8«W? U representatives of the 
Hr Ui«n p Labour government, the Tii'- 
diajt National Coricress, wid the 
Muslim L«tgue. wlilch almost (but 
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.T7 ill — l r VI I ' s»ai»v*f . 

appearance ot V. * Pi,. !. Monon’i 1 - 
frontier of Power in India, (1957) 
and iudeod almost all the coit^' 
spoirdertcd • ■ bot(veeri ■ . rite. ' .Cabinet 
Mission onjd the Indian leaders was ; > 
released .immediately dfidr-K-thi-r 
Whjtt tpe > Arisen r/.^aUecHtm*; 
t4pe< U u, present \Jfre tota)fly 4 of ‘ 
the Mftarlence ih . .ft* slvedr; Wfelght 
and (veartaes? add' almost' total' 
&UFtf*ttylL . ’ . ' 

0f ojjXy ' 

, pjw-JIjmiwV . ■ MuSjim ,-j League^ -: 
.ktiew exactly .what 'was wanted and' 


Congress as the “ stronger party ’’ 
and they were not prepored to 
hand over Muslim interests to' Con- 
gress. There must be n compro* 
. miso, and Stafford .Cripps devised 
tho plan to give tho Muslims soma 
autonomy within groups of prov- 
inces; Congress declined to' accept 
' grauphtg Lord PCthick-Law- 
rence. Secretary of State for Indio, 
was driven to tell Nehru and other 
CoDgropa leaders: “He personally 
tail that ha had been trying to gat 
a uni tod India for Indians. ... If 
the Congress did not give him the 
easements necessary to enable him 
to get Mr Jlnnah to come in, they 
defeated not his purpose but their 
own. • • ’■ ; . . 

Why were the Congress leaders 
;sp intransigent ? Tho Viceroy, Lord 
/Vyaveli, was .sure that they In- 
tended to l&unch. an jjriped r strug- 
powmj unon/their .own 
■ WIW, jadglng tljat tbe police end 
^tite arnjy. coufd hd-ltirtgec be Polled 
,,on. to- supt^rt '.tho RaT-The; words 
'U56d, by.Nefero. flSpedally, sepmed 


the lust chance to securo a united 
India. They were not impressed: 
but so it proved. 

Among the 641 documents here, 
tho most interesting are thoso in- 
Til ‘ or ® nt ‘ s " eyes only. Prnb- 
abjy the most important is Wavell’s 
breakdown plan", though this 
was largely reproduced to. Wavcll : 
the Viceroys Journal, 1973 (whlcli 
was edited by Pender el Moon, i5i.o 
assistant editor ; of the • present 
volume). This, indeed; ought to be 
r f« - 5 s B companion-piece to the 
officiafl record fn these documents. 
It was WavellY strength that he 
wrs prepared to confront tflte 
worst possible case,” boldly. He 
did not understand the politician’s 
feeling .that K one did nor confront 
realities (not yet, anyway) riion 
may be they would . go away. Sur 
ppututiRnjt, woven 

SclSirtSi 1 

S.^.Gopaiapd' qth^ v Oift“h£ 
wruM'that Wavell; was pro.pald. 
W? ij if crawtal^lear that Wa veil 
JgJ for *)* Pokistaii sotoi 

*• *8 thdt be devel. 


contiiluitiiiii of A. V. Alexawk 1 
who lias always been dismissed * 
a mere juisscugcf. StruifthtforKA* 
down-to-cmrli. the only workito 
class pnliticiun on the scene, Alff 
andur was determined to P reve " 


required iwus o -.surgical.' opera* 

trv fall '*■ 1 


took -ovar;<, und ho goc ^Vhar ; hq. 
wanted; 1 tiiougli. - he 1 may not hfiivc' 
bceii pripareri ■ for nil the- i>Iqod' 
'tit at, -flowed. Tfie British wished!. to • 
preserve; tht unity .d?' India Ivhen 1 
:Ahpy- ^.wpiartofl)' - liiey ^ccognitdtLi: 


W tat)y etefqd ed Jrdm 'ti ie i mi 
cle.-.ofj decisiptv-tbakhig.: : .flie -' ■ tm 


Jon, Wtat to ; 

.. ' for 'tho 

^• s - &&en : deBpi$Mii though - 
fc'l. -%? '^Vwoeptiot&he Skid ; 


atiuui (l(.-[VrnillUUI 

the Mission from forgetting its op* 
responsibility to Ilritulu, to onL^, j 

ary Indians, (6 tho past and i • '! 
future. 

Could it have been «my J -j 
fovont? From tlm Hritisli iWgg... j 

there are tlmuRhlful 1 coninbuiw? 1 

by Sir William Croft, tlio iw" ; 
Office oxpcit with the j 

Croft argued that if 
became ittevlrabje they oUgflt yi ] 

work out n aolutiori -.which vwjt? i 
' leave the Sikh comminiUy , 

jab a huge thm* within tho new-^Gp. 
stun, not vivisoctad bj; a . 

Jim- cm Hug tim. Siklte -iii 

rciamui/c d cc^T 

real i .s 

the- British and two 
camps still thought that it 
Rb »vmy fV So, afio^tho gJsq clM| 
wo pntaiido thfc Transfer of 
' story, ^warb that tJidVe, 1 W |jfe • 

weary Oncduniers, o*»* «: 

1 onttpreU . before - the tnotoofr ■ §. 
r truth to ClnaUy .veiiteheu- • ■ ■ c 


to- the niomaitt 


-MS?®®*' 

■jsygss??: 

;«wrt. about Crlpps .fu 1 jjheso liieSf 1 


Khushw.iht ftingh'S tWo- 


spHdmtojt.df Sikh ;l J 9V^ r; 

2 (?%. £*.»!,■ ‘.wHtajl! j.g? itf* 
' ended 1 tne • ha ,• if 

‘Usaa Lvai-dtaSje 


IH ^Upl^XIWW; LfLiJ CU'V' 

•tho slkhfe tt - S 

ntfmjm.rthy. \ ■ 
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triads and A 

By Richard (jomhrich 


<; i :o i)umi:/ii. : 

f.cs deux suuveniiiis 
b'tlropt'cns 

2C8pp. Pans: Culliiiianl. 


ninL-jeeiuli-criiinry rnrnjuMii s<-lu»|- 
iu's, i it lu r pro led Hicm iis piTsmiifira- 
des liidu- 5*°"'. ,n,,s, )y «f "■‘liiiiil phcnniUMiii. 

II owe vc r, the Ycilir lexis, espec iullv 
the prose lexis cniiceriied with 
rihi.il, which are called Itnihniunas, 
endlessly make njt lisrs nf tone 


is hi 

in tin- <i 


h lias 
I ip.iua I 


SUV 


I || h till- 

‘•I'lled | In- l tli-iiu- 
ki'.V. 

Ihj . IhxiI. i Hairs i Ium Iv tu 

N‘J.|tn wind, he i . vised f.,, i„ 
secmiil edit inn in ivutk 


The field of comparaiive fndu- ^'"^nco.s; uml hnmeiimes they dn wlliimi in 1‘i-IH. Tli.n u-uik 

uLunpejii mythology in mu- ,jnv Kods_ wiiri social classes or ,' M HM.u’krd, most noi ,i|i| he 

virtually belongs lu George's tll ° -|* rin . ci l ,,es imdi-'lyinj: ilu> JW” \edic Mholur.%, IVi.i.-ssiim 

Dumdzil; he has determined iis i sSu#, l be« exampk* is Indin, 1 hi mm* and („.n.la. Winn Dmm'vil 
nmltUnic n m,i . 1.. ■ ... 1 Will) roles muons iln> k.i.Ic .. ...... writes 1 1 l-,-< <_ Intel. I. .e i..: 




K»ils mav . 
Iitlrd i In- caieiroriitt ■ °i‘ : 

’V, "' ■! ■'ifftrenT 

HI snciei le.s brought in A 

y Y. . wcui1 « , «i « \ 

iil.-nloHuts lire just QOt ^ 
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problems and its method. He lus 
worked on the principle thm the 
procedures of historical philology, 
oy which common ancestors are 
rteciticed from aiicsted forms uf 
words, are just as uppficiiiilc in 
uleus ; in pariiciiliii-, he has tried 
ffi™. to ‘‘■construct Indo-European 
theology. His first book appeared 
in 39—4. In 19.18 he hit upon die 
ilteorv for w hW, he is best known. 
Ihis BS die idea that in Indo- 
tm opeau thought even-one — that 
is, all adult males— had die func- 


;ii!es among the gods as a war. 
rior king just like n liunimi king 
ruling his subjects; naturally he 
gets associated with ksaua. Dumb 1 1 
is not a compntrinr of DmkliHm fnr 
no tiling. His iillerpronuiiiri of die 
gods rests uu ibis- facet of iheii 
elm raciers, on their corres|Niudeiices 
to social principles. 

But Mina and Vanina too are 
usually associated with ksatra, so 
why does Dum^zil assign them to 
the fust function? Part of the 
answer is in the introduction to 


„r-~T r , ’ — me iuiic- .u- ; •■.“■■uuiuim UI 

Don pf maincaimng one nf three 5 L* an Anatolian inscrip. 

I»l" CI L , J eS i n ? cessn ?y for the exist- 'I kmg nf a P“P“ 

of their society : sacreditcss/ 5? LH tlle Mitanni swears by a list 

’ £ hy ^ a i. fu «‘ i . or .material js very close 
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ence 
power 

K* ’ Alien^G.'^oble] 1 K Uiifversuy 8 “SKS Sa Vedic » IVB «“Vhe 

of Akron; Dr Dennis A Rom S *U Jt IntI o- European peoples must Hfi^ s a '? Kpds. The list be- Veda (1976) • here ,i, /,\\ s ■ 1,1 {'“ihnrs thnugli 

diiielli, %aci.se Unlve«ity -S f 11 once have been .ctuaVoSS ^ a , P*ir, Mitra-Varuna; polemirii^ ^ hut u u * . ,N U1, . n t: 

Chcng-Siang. Uni veil 3 1950 °'" t ^ ! ,n ^ s 5 l* 11 * since about fSd“ i« r ?. iri^ ea it® .*«« Nasmyn seems justified, fur uf!.m- D m Duimvil'i 

those 
lines 


ihn-iue and Gmida. VVI1.11 Huimvil 
wrins here, besides being a re- 
ciipiiuhiliuii with minor v.u iai.c.us, 

'X “ m their mil- 

usms. lhieine is mainly miMveivd 
in Appendix 2. Chupier 1 answers 
V,*i! ll,a ^,‘‘ v V '/*«• Vcttn- (hid 

in //!!. I Ir.- sln,l f l i ,c !)lw! Uer'tiex l, ‘ jmen-st and chdon 
,d in ,he Veia I'Wft ! l,i,,k - >-:•»< idteaS 

ol *”1 ■ process restates with I'etween the pair pS . 
great clarity l)u mail’s view of the anti V.11 luni-Miira faih^n 

Di ', '3 fe 1 X ll r Mi, « n, «f Vanina, '-‘'inists. Indian ists havih 

" u,!ink , s Unnda, whose card ’ ' 

fi‘ ipJc. Kl - le 7 11 1 ,e V«*u must he the 
1,1 1,10 world, for drawing lus 
attention to materia I of wliicli 1 »l* 

Ins' U n l ?w aro ’ l, V l “ r * l,M G01u.ii 
has mterprcied it perversely. 

Finally, Appendix 


Tn uiidei-,i,inc| Hinduism the reader 
must free himself from the preva- 
lent conception of religion. This 
h?.V 1C T, IOn i is ,,f j- "ropeiiii origin, 

s .i l, S CH a *l«l»‘wl even |,y 
modeui Hindus under ihc influence 
of Western ihought. It was .shaped 
by Cliinsummy h» L junly uls.. by 
Judaism and Islam, all of which " 
consLiuiiu u particular 
religions. 


What is Hinduism? 

By N. C. Chaiidhuri 


family of 


consistent. 

.vl.il-, SU i !, ’ ;5t ' sl ro ' ,,a fin8,L 
ujiuh Inis Mime very* 

h . ,,h . M,v ‘-'-d smaller, risk 

acldevenleiit all il? ^ has eivou to 

out uiicmiun to ininaSii wl '*. L 1 lll « Laiiu wo.,| ,cli K i,£ hl' 

uf interest n»,l aJ which it is .Icriie.l, nvvJv hid 

Jo Hie lauin w.,rd il,e Christian 
»«. 0, ! e etymology, and 
the cjjssic.il Latin writers aiinilicr. 
rmu ,|,. livi .,| j, fr|1|11 n ;S r 0 ' 

L,| V L front 
-tu collect, gatlno- mgellier. 
Liici, minis .said thill religion 


to ini' 


eriority, a gravity tihich was not 

“IT'?" wil, i . ,,,uir wppc.ir.mce, 
tnlal absence of humuur or him lire 
in their c-xhihiiinn of imciiiivciiiioii- 
ality, and „ self-confidence Sticl, 
v.nuld not even rondescend 
any contempt fur w»rldlint« 

The Gymnnsophists were self- 

23f" lv “ B,, ‘ l cxliibiied mi intense 
tiesue 10 doimiialu ilieir felluw- 
llletl, nn«l vc, llity Wile v.hnllv eun- 
cemne and iiuliffeient in every 

Onl y. I hey i-||}|.|iiyci| ||,,i | 

"11I •.il.-nc.- v.-ii| 


ipeecli 


repeating with the touch of each 
(HS I was informed) one of rho 
names of Cod, while his mind Inb- 
onred to catch and dwell on die 
men of Hie ipialhy which npper- 
lamed 10 It, and shewed the viol- 
ence nf its evert ion to atmin this 
purpa.se liy Ihv convulsive move- 
■nenis of all his features, his eyes 
being at the same time closed, 
doubtless in assist the uhsiradlon. 

This k, of com -.c, the well-known 
il/iiimiii i nii-ilit .it ion > „i Hindu devo- 
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Thus Fried rich Schlegcl cnidd 
v. rue: It is in |)i c Hast Unit we 

niusi jouk for the supreme Kom.tnii- 
™.„.ltai i:j!su, J 0,1 ,iia Liingmigc 
U'.-’dooi nf the flimlui, puli. 
Ji bed in 1808, was compared by 
James I In rule sluter to ihe niauilesio 
roi 1 1 ter.it lire is*, 11 ui I by Joachim Du 
ISelhiy mi behalf of his fellow imicts 

, 5L f} 1 ' B I , ! lei «‘ | e- ^Baron von licLsu-in 

mind ever gurhurs sireugih like fif 1 1 131 /°V sl JPcrior minds 

. 1.0 h.dyj.b,. cxci-cise, “i teS.* 


decessors ; u is not iisiuming mo 
much 10 conclude, that, as ihe 




H orn his reminder (bat Ij 
writ ten in the historic 
gones ; whether or not it 
N-oine .such war as the H& 
tells of, all wc can learn f 
detailed account (suppo;[||i 
want .to leant nnythbiE-s 


was 


Jg-S 

the story] {>) 
thought, not «br 


tripartite ideology",'' "Tijs iY ,IKt r 'mclion, mid the may find it hor«'r I" r 

22SrtSL«J«*-!. bclK ■" " l 

second fi 

has shown, iiowever in th» 7*r'e freoueiitlv 


recon- 


rorcnl concepts, but cannot 
sbtute Facts. 

Tliis theory of n tripartite 
ideology can itself ho analysed into 
three components: tliere were uKm 
^’^ 9 tlo 1 ns J their content was as 
stated above ; and they formed a 


~ •’ • in- u 111 III- issue lie tween *“ 

straddling Hie first and Gouda savs h;it Mi, r i ... | M A ,,,Ijis - 

functions. John Brough are sovereign »,?.(< , *Vi d 1 v .* ,,,,,, a 

J'owevcc, u, the TLS frequemlv |l i'«i^;lf 
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plaiixlhlc; but 
the ton ? Dum* 
and Variuiii 


on the second (for society to slir- ni . zed , b - y ‘ wi,ls ww 1 
vive) and the second iii^twn on J, vI . 1 f v tlus dynrcliy at th 
S® - ,st * H ? s . t ^ te conrem of the ar 8uiis that Mitra 
fu cnons to which Dumdzrl has him- two - c om piemen tury muint.iiiiing the fluid a nici it H - i;'i 

se!f pajd most atrenrion. and Uiiv n S a .i° f sovt:, ' e !e‘ , L.v 1 the juridical «mvtT*al onlcr (rtf*) \ I -.J 

iinr Srrfirf 1 u,,d n»W iiiieriwiiTig n,a « 1CJl1 respectively. inanifesijiinns in ll,«;'riuiu L^n'li 

pu t of he theory; but 1 shall argue /J'SW, l,l V SP “*? •«««»» referred r, “ M * * M 1 - ,uh 

U, remains tho weakest. 1 w_ ’ in . [ v ’ “Isn occur .scjiunitclv 



texiunl. evidence 

Miirn us 
the 


Dunn'yil's clilef vib 
level of ja 

10 Mil 
see [hair 
, . iidmlnl^i 

typically, its last page fa 
bunk’s weal: points, a 

siiviigtiis, ninl end* widij 
mai-ks, Ahnvi* all, lie Is r 
tivisi. Hv believes . in sf 
1 at her Hum card lndaes.li 
when, tn Gumlu’s compliai 
nfii'ii supplies no index, b' 
1 luu lie wants a book rf> 
be read fur what it says, M 
■w a list of datu "qui aori' 
d'utiliser le ’’ 


S . °. r l ,k-, y ben vet'll man mid 
the Du niiiy, h is Hu's cmiLVjgii.ii 

? r *n r,;|,Hl 2^ 1 '"M” w | dcli lliudiii.Mii 
Will lint tu ][ , s hir.e,l uu ;i wllullv 
difrercut idea of Hie need for icli- 
gum and n a fuuctiuii. 

«r^ti- ll j L,| - ,lloro t,. t * ,<f serious student 
of ; Hinduism will alvo have m break 
WUh the whole Western tradition 
about the religious life of the Hin- 
dus, in particular the legend of 
Hindu wisdom and esoteric know- 
ledge originally created by the 
Greeks who went to India with 
Alexander, mid left accounts of the 
naked philosophers. In these Gym- 
nosophists Hie Greeks were meet- 
ing men who claimed to be philo- 
sophers, a type well known to them, 
yet who struck them as being very 
strange in their behaviour. 

This could not have been duo 
merdy to the nudity, for they were 


an impi 
the same 
which 
all, il 

scluustiess mill .vet seem 10 have 
ui limed to tho highest siaiu „f u.ii- 
sciousiiess. rhe biwic aim ( ,f | li„ f f ia 

1 ys Men! hfe, which is in c..„vl-.i 

. , " V ,r ‘ i 1 / 1 vlWt , ' 11 1,1 pi' ysica I 

Mali!.', pci i'i , |inli||. ,| u: M'li.'.fs, was 

5", 5"' Y'Y 1 U V lh «n w to intinii- 
u.uc must ruiifinui minds. The 


(jiioled Hie couplet: “ Mailt ivliat I 
have lu-eii i.pfukiiig, n Arjoon, been 
he.iid n’ti/i f /iii mind fixed tn one 


pm'ol j> Is Hie iliilrticiiun of iliuiight, 
which m-iisi! from Hiy ignorance, re- 
liiuveil ?” (Mnstlnys’s italics). 

liiiumut minds rho r lh £ n l , ,f * ‘ ,frcr ‘- ,,, "" cxplaiiuiinii 

Hindu Sudliiis were pytlinris nf w ^ a ! * 10 saw which shows tvln.11 

psychic world, whose slumbrous CM,u ' css,ons “ , VCI '. V imelligem Euro- 
cuds contained nnd at the same pC r 11 . was , r ? :,d y t0 ,,l! »hu to Hindu 


mi exercise It may in eacli have 
11c r| Hired ihe faculty to which they 
aspired, and Hiai their collective 
studies may h., ve led them m 
1 He discovery of new tracks and 
combuianons of senumeur, t.nully 

S'hiT.'u, f r J "' ll i* i'^^trinos wiih 

J.hiih 1 lie Ji'iirnci] „f niher nations 

Jiu acquamietl: d.jcnints, svIiiJi 
however speculative and .subtle. 

nf ’i t,y ll,L ' “dvaiiuge 

r Li f" E t cr vcd U'oin a source so 
f.ee from every adventitious mix. 

initli 0f,lullly funded in 

iiiitii wnh ihe most simple of 

rn, |- nwn- Km as they must d iff, J 
■ver more Him. H,e mos t abs ruse 
uf from the common 1110 les 
^ ilmiknip, .so u.ey will n>. 

; SH' n mmk ; s nt wowJJK 

' J" . 1 ‘i he impossible in 
Kiider by nny krinwi! terms of 

"1 ij 1 " Ik ’ 11 T' or even 

“ W '“ ‘‘•‘'I'toble 


by 


for the scholars of die sixteenth 
century. J. J. Ainpirc noted that 
mr.it- und more the vast and mvs- 
tenous_ East was soliciting and 
<tl irjciing nil minds, Edgar Oujner 
gave ihe lit-ading “Oiieit-ui Rt iin\- 
-smice ’ in a chapter in lus book 
on relignm. 

All this fervour was worked up 
rtom very seamy information uhuut 
uie civili.taiioi] nml religion uf the 
J 1 Jitdus. It was uiily the reseurcitcs 
of the Oricimdists over the next 
1111 nit red years which were 10 make 
riteni properly known. But Ii was 
the early riirlmsiiism rather than 
Hie facts nude available by iha 
scliolars which created 1I10 Wesiorn 
legend uf Hindu spirituality. Any* 
Milug less like Hindu spitiiualiiy 
Ilian ihv ideas abnut it held by 
icr.el or_ Schopenhauer can hardly 
be conceived. But the legend per- 


sisted and, taken up in recent limes 


1 hue hid, the forco of 
ram. 


same 
a battering 

and 


K'!d wiiu, while 




tjon, puis tilings 
Hu* 
dii 
tin 
uppej 


u im user it- iivrc sanj H& . uaflri ; n , i " “X'-{ ’ * ” , L ‘ 
these . Ill'll contient”. ft**' SJo 1 matted hal? a ‘ h ] etes , : nor 
«n Indologist is so unwriD ffia bidv an^/S .- and ? aInt . on 
le.iriiiiig iombined with Wi w Cre b CC o?^^ for they 

'■ring .mil sclf-rriiidsrt o % 5?“ “L 1 ?* “*,5? f? ® uc h.th ngs 


‘ , , ■■■■.’ llfc-iv-ukir V. »- 

lM ", ■H’.iilati's as an iiitelleitual cmcrpiu 


r f 1 ? 11 , t**! partition (except, we 
inighr odd, for bipnrtitloii). His nor. 
ception of n hierarchy has reeuA>.>.i 


muiuts 


has received 
as heeu 


are in the Brii/i- 
relcv.mt mattfriiH in the 


Vedjc hymns, wliicli are much older, 

,s stanty and oliscure. Bui Uu* 1 


least attention but nas neeu ox. .. "'“lure, uni im«» 

for^t V 1 .i ni fful »/ n Ifuiian si 11 dies, f l Q c .!j tcs I \ \ L ’ ,I,c * jr| iol«i’ nf uur limes, 
for it has cmiDibiitcd to rlie bril- n?. u !l fi 0 ? 1 ’ whose intcrprctaiions 
li’mi insights nf Louis Dumnm , z ^ often follows, argues that 

flame Hierarchic its has done 1 }' , the { ux t °. f ‘Do Hrahmanus 

ZS£ mu" any Qd ’ er hook 10 ’ 

civilization, 
tnal part 
useful hi 


muiiiuins spui-iiii 
whli fire and daylight, 
’nee Gimda, this is .1 

vi Him 

dlsugi-i 
e, 

vi vniu liii.tr 


ri‘].iiiuus 


wi 1 im 1 1 1 n HiVf ,', 11 •' *h’siinuiuu 
wnumiE « (lilTui'iue. Th,. kcIm,!.,, , 


nnmc ,X hi,r , i !!lr ,!,sn - l V I,, K- v "f Mina', 

SKSLLrsTia S'" 

hi a giiil s iianic is 



simple triads 

h!.» n° C0m,, ' 0,, t0 n,ean anything, 
hut Dumont has shown a striking 


nro too common 

— - — — ■ — "j..... 

. 1 — - -.-j shown a strikins 

pievnlenco in ancient India iff 


likely evor to kunw for sure If it 
is light, but if we rule Hie Ihah- 
moijtw out of court the evidence is 
not enough for a good argument 

... a41 either way Bl)( | llle K niatc jJ 

avmg been joined by a fourth £5 f ^Z 0 ! 1 . n, . eta Phor) is a wash- 
term which stands over against tlio out * which is just ton dull. 
rcst * Tho ‘ 


tetruds which turn out 10 be three 
Plus one, an earlier hierarchic triad /Jl ■, 
navina been inind k.. foiirth {l ° Smtcl1 11 


niiiitii- deitie, ns-soda eel will Mi 7 
Ary li man and Bhm ib if, , ' 
•micl. space to and to un ’ im 

««^n, 12 

« difffculties, but* iiTllis 
efforts to circumvent ti, n . n 1 . 
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THACKER ft CO 

•‘•.*00 ottf.,’* 

■ BM'.ala, 


/a.-Hijuah* 


i H Of ,hU book takus d,. he ts ''T,: 

We diaii never know ror certain nrmwnrl?V ha three function^ for *»«aj‘cv, when ho argues ’front tiic 

*»»«•>>■ v*sa,p«.»“i S?, SX»™tsS- V *•»« 

toa hard,, over ; i,i,er|.rotfna isolnlcj 

iun wlio cannot 


three 

, r hi,"b„„r face .j™ » j"t“oio"o;To" ra‘as 

f. r ‘ s on . *he first fuuctiuii f„ s ' orie ““turned, snmeone is <,mu 

^r^ nes hooks which t0 cu,ne a “d lum it another wav 


published in 1961 on the 
functions in the lip Veda. 


H e d ° i kn °i f irarBB article 61 *-!'-" - AppendIx 1 811 

that die ancient Indians and ancient 
Iranians, and probably other Indo- 
European peoples too.; divided their 
own societies hilo three hereditary 
classes or "estates", and that the 
ancient Indians had a complex 
concerning , those classes— 


,1. vvcr-iiiltTI 
details, hke u Freud 


up his 


tsssj* !ir e : e Sf 0 ,l,e W cs i 

" '"•"** ‘■y jho combi, .otion 

with attitudes which did dot go witii 
them : uu overbearing air of sup- 


Some recent boob* 
JAICO — one of If)*** 
osl publishers ol fi*’ 
books and Importei 1 
wholesale dlalrW 
Tochnlcal publlcall«» 

THE SANJAY STORV! 
Vinod Mehta 

Tint lir.M comploto 
tiin Snnjny Gahdhl.pw? 5 ; 
and its impact on 
sceuti. ‘2i)4pp. Ril 1 -’ 


”, 0W B cven B Powerful mm p rac . 
tJcol European mind cuidd be In- 
JLf 0 o n . Ced by 1 ,e helmviour nf Hindu 
g w US ,,,cn TT ls ‘I’ustrated by a let- 
ehnli^S en p H ? StII W S wrote to die 

finnll"!' ' l^A® EaSC I,,liia Com- 

H®H5» "L wll *cji he recommended the 
piiblfcatinn of the translation of the 
Gi(n into English by Charles Wilkins. 
He was trying to disarm in advance 
any objection on the score of the 
obscurity of the text, which might 
repel die Western mind. 

I myself was once a witness of a 
man employed in this species of 

nF e R»^" e at » 1 th0 * l? ri e ci J»l temple 
of Banans. His riglit hand and arm 

vIL e r e onclose , d hi a loose sleeve or 
bag of red cloth, within which he 
ppserf tlie bends of his rosary, one 
ufrer another, through his fingers, 


religious behaviour. He wrote: 

lo those who have never been 
accustomed to this separation of 
the mind from the notices nf the 
senses, it may not be easy to 
conceive by what means such a 
power is to be atrained ; since 



jjm. i. r 

n nd Jr »I»? WS - '£ W far . “ ™*‘onn* 

"””7, 01 100 fight cent It ceiiturv 
2J. nu * d g° lI * meeting Hinduism 
even the most i(udrouTmen“of Roraalltfc "iSS,™* lak ^“ by ^ 
our hemisphere will find it cliff]- ready to go ' W “ 

Romanticism was driven by a nav 
«“* to extend the. limits »E the 
human mind by wandering as far 

rt«!Kii b fe a _ ,ld par. 


cult so to restrain rheir attention 
out that It will wander to some 
object of present sense or reco]- 
» and even the buzzing of 
a fly will sometimes have Lite 
power to disturb It. But if we m e 
told that there have been men 
who were successively, for ages 
past, in the daily habit of 


leda? y Th,. M v tjght Hrcas of know 
irSJS it was as natural for 

rn nirn t0 In dia as 

to the Middle Ages. They did so 


so Far us it goes, runs along a paral- 
lel, clmmiiil into which only fellow 
Orientalists go. 

But the continuing Influence of 
the legend hus a different implica- 
tion today from what it had In the 
lust century. Then it did no harm. 
On the contrary, one might even say 
that it did; same good by stimulat- 
ing the European spiritual con- 
sciousness by its catalytic action. In 
the present enfeebled state of Wes- 
tern life and culture, the so-called 
Hindu spirit u ality has become a 


tgSSgssfapS sssassfise 


, — .. adding 

some portion of knowledge to the 
store accumulated by his pre- 


rion ivis jiist sufficient to swell ^.n Th an unbear «We bur- 
the sails but not to put a ballast^f ff”; ,-?*? ® a,,not If the 

cargo in ihe hold. 1 “ a^biued to the 

Hindus could do any good to any. 
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of ,h8 0Vflnl ® >ead- 

h 19?fi i H T rfl0noy dec,flrad i“ India 
in a 76 and subsequent events upto the 

the' tSIS? ° f ^® rnocr ® c Y» third volume In' 
other two boin Q SoclB l Ten - 
innui ndi * Dnd WfMfior indie? Imernn- 

hn O ?Ih- r0nOW " Sd aoc,o| OQlst Pfof. Ghuiye 
? B 2 t “’orethan 26 books mostly 
published by Popular Prakoslian. y 

Ij-F j« ESS SHE COULD NOT WHIP* 
Edited By Amiya fino and B.G. ft so 

A comompnroiy reegrd of U 10 Emargency 
days in Indio ns repotted by if 10 fieahoss 
ol iha democrulic world, 

THE INCREDIBLE ELECTIONS: 

Edited By S. Dev o das PUlaf 

. San’^ B ir p VS“ SI,UCI ^ ' h, ° US " 

ovorlho wo!kt" l!nC ' WI1 S0l,0lare rrora ^ 

MARX AND GANDHI: ' 

By Mgdhu Dancfavate . 

of ' dlfferont Id.ologlos or 

the two great masters, - • 

T / H J ° ur P°lC TOWER: Edited ‘bv 
J. V. Fomin end s. S. Jha 7 

°r j^nlsatfon In momory of 
Patrick Geddas <1854-1932). Scottish 
Polymath and Synthealst. The contrlbutwa 

A composite picture of the complex and 


Varlo gated process of the rlss of Indian 
Nationalism and Its various manlfeslallons. 

10 this re his Resent Trends In 
52K ^edonaflsm. Rural Sociology In 
India end Rural India In Transition are 
9 *hor significant books by hlni. 

£5 INTRODUCTION to THE STUDY 
OF INDIAN HISTORY: 

By D. D, Kosambi 

A fundamentally new approach to the 
study of Indian History by the versatile 
sc nolo r. 

SURVEY OF RESEARCH IN SOCI- 
OLOGY ‘. By Indian Council of Social 
Science Research 

A survey' in three volumes of the research 
work on India done hy social scientists on 
various aBpocts of sociology. Similar sur- 
veys In research In Psychology. Geogia- 
phy and Accountancy are also published 
Inlho samq series. 

WAHATMA GANDHf : A Pofltloel 
Saint arid Unarmed Prophet 
By Dhensnjey Keer 

A orlifcal estimate of Gandhi depleting all 
the fights and shades which mingled In ' 
grand end ■ wonderful composition that 
Was the Mahatma. 

VINOBA-HIS LIFE AND WORK: 

By Shriman Nerayen 

The first definitive biography of Vinoba 
.Bhave, 

Indian materia medica: 

By 4. K, Nadkarni 

A reliable end sdentiffo work of reference 
on Indian medicinal plants. A very com- 
plete Indian Materia Medica.' Y 

nesISTon? 1 AN0 awabe - 

ByA. D. Dhopsshwarkar 


The author Explains different phases of 
.awareness lit philosophers way of thlnkfng. 
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A series in landed lo bring 
together distinctively Indian 
fiction written ojiginaify in 
the Indian languages and in 
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rama of lha world of modern 
Indian fiction, as delineated 
by well-known exponents. 
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Tarasankar Bpnerjee 
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Rama Mehta Rs. 40 

,12. HE WHO RIDES ATIGER 
Bhabanl Bhattachaiya 

Rs. 40 

13. THE MIRAGE 

Bhagwati Charan Varmtf 

Rs. 65 
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Yashpal 


Ra. 40 
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Y.P.Dhawan Rs.40 
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:fubli$hsrs'(india) 


H'iki-'ioiis crtrisorvali*.!!!. combined 
iviiti ii cur min iloaice yf ,ul-‘pr abi- 
lity. They found nut limy in Italy 
which c'rtiiW iliihiiciilly mudtiy 
ilieir archaic religion, though they y, 'l 1 . 1 . . ■ 1 ' - - ™ 

I mi rowed from die Etruscans. The _ ^ 

impaci of outsiders iv.is felt when fjy JjJHTyl J3 iVlOlltC 
Llirv came In contact with 
ll.-ll.-msm, and after liut with the » ' ■ 
l nil m res and rtfligiuiis of Asia and 
Syncmizulion with I lelteii- 
i s hi ivns eiisy l and a good deal of 
it wms 0 < si nil luted into tlra.ir old 
reliniuti. But the more exotic reli- 
gions were adopted ns parallel culls. 

’1 tins the religion of the Unman 
Km pi re corresponded to the organ i- 
ration of the empire itself. It been me 
a heterogeneous religion for ;i 
heterogeneous empire, wirii a cen- 
tral religion which corresponded to 
rhe political ini peri uni, nnd oilier 
religions ns federal!. 


gfor 




The Persians shaped iheir religion 
in a different way, but that too was 
influenced by political circum- 
stance*, They did not find tiny reli- 
gion In Persia which could disturb 
their Indo-European polytheism. 
But they had an internal religious 
revolution which did away with that 
polytheism. Whether this was due 
to the presence in adjacent areas 
to the west of the more or less 
exclusive monotheism of tho Semites 
cannot be determined. In any case, 
die new monotheism became the 


One of the mosr unexpected bonuses 
uf the tweniy-uiimtli emerju-ncy in 
India is u xiuUleu hue rest in Jinnies. 
The flood of “ eniergcnciuiia “ titles, 
li ii t? the soaring sales, are new 
phenomena in the history of Indian 
publishing. The Judgeincnt } by 
Kuldip Nayar— the most prominent 
journalist jailed during the emer- 
gency — has sold a record HO.OOO 
hardback copies in English alone. 

In itself, this Is little cause far 
elation- Being produced in such a 
hurry, rhe quality nf the writing is 
(ihnminnhlc and errors and Incon- 
sistencies a hound. Such book's 
nmoniir tn little more ilian poll lira! 
pornography, u keyhole view of the 
events and dramatis personae of the 
emergency, which perhaps fulfils 
the intelligentsia’s need to be told 
what went wrong in that infamous 
period. 

Actually, the trend was stoned 
even earlier, when the relatively 
new house of Vikas — the success 
story of Indian publishing — brought 
out Freedom at Midnight, a racy 
account of hoiv India won its indc- 


national religion for the Iranians, 

and a means of retaining their Idcn- , . „ . . 

in their multi-racial and multi- pendencc, by Colliqs nnd Lopiene. 

i its tolerance Together with The Judgement and 


tity 

cultural empire, with : 
of all other religions in it. 

The case of the Aryans in India 
was wholly different. In the first 
place, they became completely cut 
off from the polytheism of other 
Indo-Europeans by immense dis- 
tances and the assertive intervening 
monotheism of the Persians. 

There would have been serious 
difficulties in the way of social and 
cultural survival even in a favour- 
able geographical environment. But 
the environment was wholly hostile, 
berntisc in India nature in all its 
aspects is in arms against man. 
Therefore to win the battle against 
nature a pjiieru of life had to be 
created in which the supernatural 
would be able to reinforce hum, in 
strength. 

This was done with an amazing 
thoroughness. The original Indo- 
European religion was developed m 
such n way as to become a strong 
and comprehensive way ol life, 
covering every aspect of human 
existence. Tills was accomplished 
lu part by internol development, 
also by borrowing from outsido. In 
this effort to survive, many experi- 
mental lvays woro taken which nave 
remained blind alleys: certain 
aberrant lines wore also taken 
which have not been discarded, but 
eve only ways of escaping by avoid- 
ing the problems; nevertheless, n 
massive norm was also established 
which, by becoming Hinduism at its 
widest and most general, has 
become the framework of worldly 
life in India. It still sustains Ufa at 
a level of confidence maintained 
by few religions hi the world, 
Historically, the greatest achieve- 
ment of the Hindu religion is dial 
it has enabled Hindu society and 
culture to survive through vicissi- 
tudes which have ' 
societies contemporaneous 

In addition, the religion lies crea- 
ted what must be regarded as the 
true nation ol ism of 


a book on Indira Gandhi’s downfall, 
Vikas has struck a bonanza with its 
latest bestseller, Reminiscences of 
the Nchni lira by M, O. Marlin i, (ho 
late prime minister's private secre- 
tary. 

On the face of it, the Indian 
book trade is large and flourishing : 
It publishes the dual largest num- 
ber of books in English, and with 
around 20,000 tirles n year in nil 
languages is now die seventh or 
eighth biggest in the world. But of 
course these impressive statistics 
pale into insignificance when one 
takes into account the fact flint 
only a little more than a quarter of 
the population is literate. For that 
mutter, the elitist bins in publishing 
is fppiHtreiil, considering iluii «-> 
many ns li.nlf die bunks are in 
English, whiio just 2 par cent of 
the population speak the language. 

As a useful survey «f the industry 
by the National Council fnv Applied 
Economic Kcsenrch ill Delhi Allows, 
the avorngc print -run of a bonk Is 
2,500 copies. This gives some idea 
of tlie extremely restricted reader- 
ship of oily serious book, us 
against that of a political potlxrilur. 
Add to tikis tho poor quality of 
academic research In gene ml, and 
the shortage of funds faced by the 
36,000 libraries In nhc country, and 
the picture looks rath or bleak. 

However, two facts ought to he 
recognized. One is that the impact 
of important books is much greater 
than their sales may indicate. In 
a society such as India’s, tho intel- 
lectual community is inevitably 
small and is hampered by tho fact 
that it can only communicate in 


nil alien liiiijiiie. And vet it n-.ulii’-s 
nut- -ihrmmii bunks. »md jmu tiaK- • 
to i f i u (iiivc-rnnii-ni uivd Ihiiv.iiut.ii-v 
ami culler prciplr with ihwiu .uni 
pairiHKigi'. WIi.ii is linin', ils in- 
fluuU'i' is »*.i iiivini: Im'i'.iiisi- in .ibsci 
inti* terms, mure ncuple ;m- In-imt 
i-diu'iiiisl {even ivliili- 1 1n- number 
nf illik-r.iics alsn ginivs i;irg*'i with 
the rise in jiupiil.uinn). 

i'ruh.dily 1 lit* nicisi prulifie 
aiitlior.s iire i-cnnmnisis (y:h*i pei- 
Imps indy uiitmally thrive in liuli.i), 

fiillmvi’d by polltiml sei i-n lists 

sncinlugisix. A e.und in.inv ut lheir 
books are ilurinr.il iIi» , m-n .Hid 
tliL-se ni.iy he llu- List hunks that 
such academics write, (lihci hook-, 
are often snperflei:il rn Meet inn-, of 
t-ssiiys by people learned in 
I heir titvn field.s bill ivliu inevitably 
prove Imii.iI when _ they. luve to 
tackle u vast subjoci hi a low 
t ho iiSiintl words. 

A disiu rhing fc.il lire nf the pub- 
lishing world in India, as presum- 
ably in most thud-world commies, 
is thu domination by Inreh'ii pub- 
lishers ; and perhaps even more 
deplorable, die reluctance of (oral 
branches of Mich firms to risk 
original manuscripts. On tlieii 
part, of course, many Indian 
uuihors prefer to publish abroad, 
ns Nirad Cliaiidliuri did with 
his study nf Max Muller {Scholar 
Extraordinary), while social x» ieii- 
lists in particular tend to gei puli- 
l idled by uwivor-.il it-s with which 
they are ussuciau-d. And if a book 
dues not have llie luck lo he le- 
primed in ludi.l, like It. N. IViode's 
Nehru or I'ariliasnr.iihi Guiu.i'n 
I mperiuhxm uud the llntish Lalumi 
I'tiriy (both published hv M.', 
inillan) it is priced beyond the rc.nh 
of most uc.idemics. 

At the same time, ail inn easing 
miiubcr of fiisl-rnie social scieiitisi', 
me fiitdhtg pitliUsheis in India the%o 
da VS. A tvpic.il rase is Andie 
Ueieille, the Delhi university 


ueiei IV, UH- line i n-nev, but mow 

soc to lu gist who is published u-.ju- Wl% M - V%n ( a( |, vr thin 
urly by the Oxford Dmveisi y wn%lir% | li|l . r cappf 

I’ress. Vikas has recently In ought 
out a -slim volume of essav. by 
Charan Singll, the Homo Mini.lei, 
on hix hr.nul of (oiiidln.ni economies 
(he Is among the vny few rnbiiiel 
noliiirians ever in have espvev.vd 
himself i-leurly). 

The coni rilnii ion, in this rmurxi, 
of ihu Economic mid fnhncul 
Weekly eaunoi be nvi-i siressetl. A 
Icli-wing jmirmil, it combines -.harp 
comment on cimieiuporm y issues 
iviili special research unit ies in each 
issue. Several significant hooks have 
emerged from it: Gliimshy.iiu Shali’s 
Study uf t lie Bihar nnd Gujarat 
" people's " movoine.us In-fine iliu 
emergency is n recent case in point- 
Foreign specialists on India— non- 
Marxists too — also 
of the EPW, 

With the recent fillip to Indian 
publishing, the future Cor schuhirs 
who wimt to publish their research 
looks much brighter. OUT will 
shortly bring out u study of peasant 


use the columns 


iiinvi-mi-nis in i„di a over a 
i -tree unttirin, while of 
local mieresi will be its 
siiulv of the pi an nine i 
by Nigel Harris, 

J'lu- liicrarv scene h 
on sing. Tl.Vre U noi- 
ambitious ;\s AdlJ l ft ' : 
New Writing In India {■»* 
guin pnhli-licil In oli i 
iHdi’cd a pity, contUenu- 

n ii,- ciilinr.il identity g 
i-wtei'lW iuiiv peuple 1 
wiili what is i;uiiig on inj 
lani-n.iges. The Naiional Goi 
spiiuxiin-il hv 1 lio ramtoct 

been must lethargic in ; 
sue It an aim nnd Instead 
ini; iniiicniporary literate 
in ir.inxl.iiituix of di« 
thousands nf copies at v’ 
Iving unsold today. 

What is heartening, htc 
that Mind I magazine! «*> 
mg stories nnd poems In c 
sped i vc regional iangugs 
tlu-iv is an excellent 
Vo earth, dealing with ; 
criticism and trails latiow,i 
as a bi-inonthly, also ui i 
called Enact, which it ii 
the theatre. 

Indeed, for a muhb 
reasiins — p.irticulnriy the ti 
ft- w can afford to buy i 
journal-, probably prove i 
fuviim for the aissetQhtu 
disc U-- -.ion ut idens. Tv 
oln i oil si V 1 ii ill cc tllis gap tr 
Hook t'hronii h\ a fortnight 
i .ii cics vet v competent t«i 
The in. hen Hook Rtn 
■ iiiarlitlv ibuih nrc ont ; 

old!. 

A-. ft if the socin pfililkil; 
.n'i-oimiiii - -a iiKiiidily 
Kmiii'-.h Tliapar where 
•no asked to cockle c 

aspeits of ii partial* c 
smiiiIs mn. it got intob»K 
i.iising «jm-Ntimi> 

hut rhoK tt 1 
« 

censor n|i ip. Its reappetK 

hi-en widely wt'koincd- 

Moinsitcton, .» kftwiWl 
lu-ekly wbith ahu suffrt’ 
the eiiu-i gcui'v, unit £ 

own utter tlie utuumacen* 
i-li-ciiiMi-. in Jiiiiuarv w$\ 
piinleil scathing 
misdeeds of Mr:: Handln fl 
tilde. Noiv dull I hr 
to damn t-vt-l vbody, U 
of ils i- oilier nppcsl. 

It lein.iins only w 
(it. identic ioii l lulls, 
mill far lii-ltvecn- 
phiveti n vital lull! in 

Mndotiged polfilliCJ.tf*^ 
Economic And Stan ^ 
t'ieie and its coiupaiUMt' 
Historical H elicit 1 , unw 
there is as yet no 
fei init discipline^ W c ^l 
teachers in the 
University in 
bring out n journal oi 
literature u few yewiw 
died prematurely- 




YORK UNIVERSITY 

inruiih), Oni.irio, f'an.id.i 

invites .ipplii .iiioie .uni fi'.-i nin.ili* -ns M I !»■'• )'»».». i(mr» >jf 

Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts 

’llu- 1 .vein -u Ail- is th-‘ |.irc*<f "f iV'il. . ten f.,ji,liiej and is 
l«ir ,H, h( <^n tin- mam . .iiiijiiis in iMitUnM-aeinlnrotUn. |» hai a 
i .impli-iiii-nr m -t'N lull-liiiK- t.w nhv and ar-pi^.iioairi-, 160 
iMlHirin iftNlriu i,,r- m n-n-ni'i-li depariiii'-illS .mi) di-.id<-n«. 

Hi. I’ i- 1 .Ii V' ■ ■li.-r . a in id.- -,.ii|i:i -, nf iii-<i;mii-.io>.'-, .m, I • om lit 
h'-lli'li • i|,lln.,|\ .ii.'l inl.-i,li .■ 

(..indiil.iii-, nIihuM h.we superior academic 'inallficallons anJ 
i i-t.-v.idi ,« li iiini, Ir. like evjM-rii-iue with strong (eadeishiji ability. 
The b-im <>I nifii ejs for five \eais, with apfHiiidinent starting 
July I, WH ptet.-rahlr hi it in-goti.ih)i > . 

l'U*.|,»« .idtlli--. . .-IK|ml)|.. tu: 

llu; Si-rnl.iiy 

Si’.ir. h Cornmtllee f..r ,i pi-.m of Ails 
SUJfiRo-.s Itinlihm' 

Yrwk l ■nivi-rsilv 

•I /IX) K'ei-li- Sln-i-l 

I kiwiv-s l»*W t l lllt.llio t -in. i-l. i 

M t) II* l 

AmiIii mil he re. • -ivi-d until I elmi.iiy 1*1711. 


I'Ol.YTIiCHNlC 111-’ 

Jill*: SOU 1 11 BANK 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN/ 

MATERIALS 

CURATOR 

r< 


..n« (■>. .ii , a„— 

,1 il.ll Ill III. l.llll.jlMII 

iii.iI.-imI. -Hi II li. ,lic I ilir.iry 

"I (Ilk I 'j . nils of Hit Kinll I n 
..l-'l.rii' nr, IV.in. I Ill !(•... I. 

1 ,-■« 1--1I s U K. 

X ,11 -li IM. li I I- iI'mML-.I 

Whi„.i,. VI Ilil-'lll,., I'-'I, I, iv >i- 

lists ulili kiM.i uf i;r-iiu ills'- 
ll, ill or itfljitJ subl-.-'bt. lad tiaiv 
c.\|i-rii-ii.o <-r. or a ifi-wliipv-J 
iriir.-,i in. nuilirt-vKonl nu-.lld iml 
i(K|>la> (■srliiil^iii'f. 

Sail. (||. | A li I, [.if Id, i 2). It .sis 
m fi.M-n. i-i.i, pun i».„- 
Ann 1,1 i'U. I -Ills I‘'t7 I*../ 

Aa.iu-1 ! i*. r „wi ,.| -s,Urv mil l>» 
i !iH iiijkiiiiumI. IMu, I ,.ni|..n 
AlliM-JiKe 11472. 

l-'urthfr pnrifiuliir, nntl appllcallun 
form* from (he Malflai Oftli'rr 
Ittooui 10X2), ruIjiktlnUc of (tie 
Xnuir. Rani., Ddruciuh Rtfail, I.ua- 

lloii XU 0AA. r«7. Ol.tM I9S9. 


(li-Ninii il.iti- f»r 
rnery V, J ,, 78. 


'I’l'l'-nlieii-., t ell- 
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ASSISTANT MUSIC LIBRARIAN 

£2,569-£3,773 (minimum of £3,395 for 
Chartered Librarians) 

(inclusive of supplements) 

To he responsible for tlie efficient operation of the 
music library at Wallasey Centra] Library and, in 
uddlLlon, lo assist die Music Librarian in providing 
a service in other areas of Whral. Music qualifica- 
tions and/or a knowledge of Lhe organizational 
problems of music libraries an advantage- 
Applicants in ii si be Chartered Liin-arians or have 
completed die qualifying examinations of the Library 
Association. 

Application foirms from the Director of Leisure 
Services. 8 Riveradalc Road, WeBt Kirby, Wlrral, 
Merseyside (telephone 051-625 9441, extension 62), 
returnable by February 17. 


iuu iuueiy ana 

through vldssi- a 111’ 

aft. Anga and elsewhere 


true nationalism of the country, It n . « , 

la this which gives appropriateness »y KajIBjlit VYlluS) 
to the name of Hinduism, which ... 


foreigners have given to the religion 
of the In-do -Aryans, for whom their Y. K. M1SHRA i 


mjiuw. ivi 

religion was nameless, Tho word 
Hindu was originally only a geogra- 
phical term, employed by the Per- 
sians to designate the inhabitants of 
the country which is known to tho 
outside world as Indie. And the 
words “India M and “Indian” are 
only Greek and Larin adaptations 
■from, the Persian word. But since 
the inhabitants could never in any 
aspect ' of their life be separated . 
from their religion the word' M Hin 


Socio-Economic and Political History 
of Eastern India 

152pp, Delhi : BR Publishing. Rs 50. 


toriographical slciglii-oMuutd. T 
two devices ho most frequently u<, 
for this purpose are as follows. 1 

sets out to deal with a thomu sucli it is notorious Wrt *s| 
as kingship or slavery or ugricul- and seirconiradirtio»®2 
turn or tho mode of dress— it docs Jndiim literary source* 
not matter what — in terms of evi* cuiiic-s for rhe wriil°/Si 


sources wliich, ■slteJjS’ 
adnilis, arc of 
lie-cause nf Wg.^t i 
character and con ^[v- 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

GRADE AP.2/3 £2,529-£3,282 plus £312 supplement 
plus Stage Two supplement. 

Applications are Invited for a Chartered Librarian 
for the above post at Clacton Group Libraries. Some 
evening and Saturday duties Involved and enhanced 
payments will be made In respect ol the Saturday 
duty. 

Letters of application should be addressed to Mr. 
B. Langton (Quoting ref : 7/78), County Librarian, 
County Library Headquarters, Goldlay Gardens, 
Chelmsford, Essex, by 17th Fobruary, 1878. 


Essex County Council 


deuce for which no local specifics 
tlon is giveiij and then attributes a 
spurious regionatlty to thl-j general 
shook in « mo snH necount by means of a formulation 

lOdJst tlSnlEf title t* l 3 ™' >* most <* the Wn«s 
time hthe prfr l”t An . clent - liuh ?> so also in Ango ", 
of Indian htatorv xP u ne ? as , e,s ‘ J whoi;c” etc. Or 

ICiswSS 


adherence to , a religion. The fusion 
Is flte only reel guarantee behind tha 
national .identity of Indians. ' If 
Hinduism disappears at any rime, 
the inhabitants of India will, unless 
they acquire identities derived from 
artier.- religions like Islam or Chris- 
traqity ceasp to -have any source 
o*' unity. ■' /. 

This Is m extract from Mrad 
■ChoudMtri's Hinduism, to be -pub- 
Jumped hv Chatto and W Indus later 
this year. 


In the pre-Mauryan age this region 
was known as Anga. There has been 
no systematic work published so far 
on. the history of ancient Anga, as 
the author rightly observes. Unfor- 
tunately, however, his own treatise 
does little to make up for this. 

For A© most part the book Is a 
regional history only in name. Ejc- 
■ cut for two chapters, the informa- 
tion compiled here on various 
.aspects .of antient Indian society. 


comparability. The unwary reader 
has no wav of knowing that ho 
has been misled, unless ho gets 
down to checking on the references. 

for instance, lie has the patience 
to follow up some of the many 
footnotes which refer to tho second 
/cfinua of tho Ramayana, as a pre- 
sumed source of uviuenco on Anga, 
ho- will find that they relate to 
Ayouhya and not Anga. 


ml, its for the ^1;^- 

—QUEEH MARGARET 

-couige 

the I)iiarmashs5tr« JJt - ■. , BJi-Lm-jL 
about rhe henevo|c^*j j tuinDUrOn 

the allegedly ' • 

SMS# Librarian 

only two such ie* 1 * j Applloationa are Invlled 
author) any ^ Jrom ■ ' pereona holding an 

prescriptions in 
despotHni or tn» 1B 


lions in qualifloatlon In 


trartanahlp. 


This m 
“ critical 
descriljcs 
as 

author 


onocrapb f, uSl 8flUu Y * c ®*« £389Q-e4Be0 

the PrfSfal £4181-25322 acoordln a 
« qualincauona. 


such 


The oqly two chapters to escape 

cavalier treatment arc those late D- D. 


crib es it nor quauncanonfc . 

certified to * ,up^fEli%eij. ’partloulara and 
..—hors do f5S.i flJ roS^HPP ,l ‘ ,a,,on forms may be 
futile to ntok* W fl^.pjSilned from 

college Boon 


economy and politics Is not specific i ucl li. ca , v f lier . treatment arc those late tt tt 
to the region at dl . ««• ‘K, •tfSfc JUb 

general survey of Indra’s remote a»i«T Ils dynastic hiv- scholarship 

past could be written in very murit t®.?! .. T *‘e_ former represents per- R. 
the same terms. 


The Modes of Modem Writing' by 
S*jK 1 Ms*, ^viewed 

i ^.*29 on Jenuary t3j,is priced 

ImJlM 

ot aTM»ole in ' paperback. 



_ Beoretary, 
uoen Margaret College,. 
e Clenvood Terrace, 
INBURGH EH12 8TB 
031-334 8111 



much LiJ: tormer represents per- R. C. . / 

only duns of any substance it fa Btl« ;.i»i ■ ,V 

tn ko book. Ho such claim -this c^hbtofo vL J ,u l ". 

.fo ... be mads for. thp ntlinr 1 rlunmr ar*urieiill£ tCSt* ' * M " 
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COLLEGE OF 

UBRARIANSHIP 

WALES 

COLLEGE LIBRARY 

Applications are Invited 
• for a 

TUTOR-LIBRARIAN 
GRADE POST 

8«!«hr flonla In nocordanca with 
BumhttA Soule Lacluror H 
(£3,870 to £5,403. plus CMt-Of- 
Ryjnfl aupp(emant). CendfdalM 
■hbuld be Fellows . of the Lib- 
rary AsioolsUon, or hava a de- 
ores In llbrarlsnshlp, or a degree 

C i r llbra/lanshlp qualification. 

duties of ,Uis post will In- 
pluoo rasponalbllltlBS far fnvosi- 
(Betlonai work sod lot the refer- 
ence eojlBoiions, and .have been 
anienoBd since a previous adver- 
llaernent. • Furltier delalla ere 
available, from, the flog laker, 
College ol Ubrartaijahlp, Wales, 


Applloallons (no Torm) giving 
(uU curriculum vitae and the 
names ol Ihree raFerees should 
reacti him by Monday, Fabiuary 
20, 1B78. ■ • • ' 


-jo., - f°r. the ofhBr chapter acadeipic anzan ■■ 

a«u,. almost, reader. •./ 

exclusive dependence un literary has - • 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Assistant Librarian 

Applications arc invlicil from (nullified librarians for the 
ubove ptisr. The duties arc mostly cona-rjicd with perfodf- 
loIs amt inter-library loans, wlib some indexing and cata- 
loguing. An Iniurcsr In computer a pp I leu lions would pc 
advantageous. 

The basic xahu-y scale Is E2.922-C3.2fl2 phis salary supple- 
ments to a maximum of £520 per annum. 

For further detail-, and au application form write to : 

The Principal, Dundee College of Education, 
r.arriyiie lloud, Droughty Penry, Dundee DD5 1NV 
Completed forms should be returned by February 20, 1978. 


S 


WELSH NATIONAL WATER 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 

Library Assistant 

(£2,442-£2,745 plus Supplements) 1 

Applications are invited for tha post of Libra 
Assistant at die Authority’s Library In Brecon. AppI 
cants should have nrerfous experience of Library work 
und a profession. ti education in Librariansliip would 
be advantugeoiw. Tho appointment is temporary for six 
months in the first instanco but subject to considera- 
tion for permanency on tile ford ico ruing reorganisation 
of die Authority. 

Application forms and further particulars are avail- 
able from the Assistant Personnel Officer, Wclsl) 
National Water Development Authority, Cambria Way, 
Brecon, Pawya, LD3 7HP. 

Completed forms to bo returned by 20tli February, 
1978. 


g Research § 
8 Executive g 

O rsqulrad by o 

8 IBIS 

o Information 

8 Services 

O. IBIS provides a apeclallst 
D Infarmatlan Borvloa on bohall 

9 pf Issdlrta Briiieb, Amarioan. 

S'. 'and toropfian pubilahsrB to 

unlveraltlsa, llbrarlea. 

J! schools, wM bookaoltars 
J! throughout the world. The 
„ company requirea a gredueia 
x to aupervlae and oonbol the 
n maintenance of the own- 
o putedeed Hat of academic 
K ' atart and to oonduot reaeeroh 
n Into the davalopment of tho 
q Hat In . accordance with tha - 
O markoUno nmda of academlo , „ 
o publlahera. The oompeny will if 
O be moving td near. St. Albans V 
O l n mld-Fobruary 1G7G. Salary X 

8 C3.31B, L.V.s, • four weehs 2 
holiday, 1 contributory penaJon X 
o sohama .1 Applloanla ahoufd X 
n write to- or telephone : X 
O Robert Howella, Rasaaroh n 
Q Mapager, I BIB Information g 
O Servlcae, New Building, North o 
O Circular ROad, London NW1Q A 
O (UQ. Telephone.' 01-450 7221; o 

VepeesQsocsoooeeeooei 


eoedseesseddoeeooesoooeeeooeoooqiseeoeoesoe 

§ PLEASE NOTE 

jj , Tho deadline for. C(aisified- J l 

.8 Adyertisemeni Copy in the Tl.S. is j 

| 10.30 a.m. eyeryMonday ^ I 

oa©«o«®««eooeooa««o«e©««g90««o*«««Q««o«j««5 


ASSISTANT 
BRANCH 
LIBRARIAN , 

Appll«iUdns ..>ra ' Invited' Iron) 
hilly or parllilb' . qlrallfled Ubtt- 
riqiu who are eeckfnx in Inteceat* 
iny Poet In ibo Public Library 
Service. . 

Salary*. Librarian's acoto £2,860 
to £4,072 per atrhuQ Incluilve. Cn- 
hadeed pay tor Saturday . woifc. 
ComraePcIns aaJaiy acoordlnx lo 
experience an) > . quallflcaUooa, 
with a minimum tt £1.894 per 
aomun Inoluilve for a Chartered 
librarian, ■ ■ • 

CROYDON 

Further parllrulera from the 
Chief Lfbrarlaa, Central library, 
XaUuHaa Strati, .Croydoni CH9 
1ET, J (Telephone 0J-4S8 3627,; 


MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 
COUNCIL LIBRARY 

I I nil on dI In&iltutc lor 
Mcellcnl Rosearch 

I'.vlll- 


nlrf rl', 

ri-.-ll .V, 


hft 


ASSISTANT 


The LU-r.IT/ CO-.nfa Ilia ban 
bi- nir.ji, ,1 -.u-NIIll Ibir.chi ml-j 
,liy. pl| a „ni«, olrioy, phyilMogv ' 
mU tile . y tlMie li n. 

stjll i-l filn-.r.n pJtiliCylji em-l 
flh.V.i . iv r>n IMrienCC- 

.ur,<I li.ruim 1 1 ion work lr,iuriC,vr,. 
!uo,. f- iibi-ln <•( con.sjutci-ba^cd 
,1 ul or null, ii, -.,-.iQ-ne 
■Ar-plireni-i aiiouid I -r, on iliri(.'l- 

I Mn 1 1 1., nr ini,*. I.iji or If, loir, union 
a, i»ii, ■* A <l,-|i,.ii in ,i rjh.-arn 
s>u[,)fj« 1 .voul-l 1,0 Illi 00 Vein i|JO. 

Salary within auafo C3.3S2 £4. rtM 
PN bnnuw. ' 

I Applfonllgns, logtiher wflh Iho) 
namaa ol <wo roloroea, should 
bo aanl to (ho Oiredlor, National 
Inalltule for Medical floannrch, 
Mill Mill, London II W7 1AA. 


FURTHER EDUCATION 
STAFF COLLEGE 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invilod 
from those qualified in 
Ubiarianshlp or Information 
science to join Hie Col- 
lege stall. The library is 
email and specialised end 
lhe work will mainly con- 
cern abstracting, the pre- 
sentation of Information 
and the management of an 
information bank. 

8al ary : APIII C2922-C3282 
plus pay code 1 & 2 supple- 
ments with starling salary 
by Arrangement. 

Further particular may be 
obtained from the Regis- 
trar and Clock to the Gov- 
ernors, Coomb© Lodge, 
Blagdon, Bristol BS10 8RG. 
Applications to be received 
by Febiunry 14th, 1B78. 


DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL 

County Education Pepsi rmenl 

ASSISTANT 

Librarian 

DORSET INSTITUTE OF HI0HER 
EDUCATIOM— Bournamoulli and 
Woymoulh 

required to wetk In th* Learning 
flaaouroes ConUo of Ihu lnadtuto 
at Bouroomouth. 

The main duUaa or the port In- 
dud© assistance wllh oetaloBuIng 
and Qisaalllcallon, ond ruder 
aorvlooa and enquiry work, 
Cendldalea must 'bo Chartered 
Ubiartaat, with apptoprlqlo oi- 
perlanoe and wllh enUuialaim for 
library work In higher education. 
Salary within Grade AP3 : £3,396 
' / Inoremente to *3,773 (Inolu- 
ive of supplements). 

Application forme returnable by 
17ln February 1978, and rutlher 
dotal la from Chi el Admlnlalretlve 
Ollloer, boreal InaUlula of Hlghor 
Education, Wa III i down Road, 
Watlladown, Poo la, Dorset, BH12 
8BB. 

IPIoaae quote Poet : HED 73) 


ft 



BRKKTOK , 
POLYTECHNIC 


UEAfttflMQ flBSOUBOSB . 

LIBRARIAN 

• ■3,744-S9,H|p.e. 

Oharterad Librarian of general 
ability required .to organise the 
library aervlcoa which Bupport the 
PolyiaahnJc'e courses Id business 
■tudlea, tlnonoa end acoountlng 
and |o ha Involved lq madia pro- 
duoUon end education develop- 
ment ■ Work for staff and : elu- 
dfaite, .Particular tabled bnow- 
. ledge Oh’ experience would t>e 
an advlntyoe Iptu la not ©saan- 

.j', q. f 

Delalla and awllostlon forma from 
Personnel Orffoer, Brighton Poly- 
tectmlO, Mouleepoomb, BnghlM, 
BNS 4GJ. Tel. Brighton BWMS, 
eat. £536. - Cloaln gdata i 9M 

Fe.bq»ary,,183j»- . - f 

S. Ir ’ r.-, . 


ST. THOMAS'S 
HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

CUiiivc-riily of London) 
London LEI /EH 


"PC' 

IlM 


ir-.ri-J !(•> 


r#. ii..-- s.jm.il r 'i,.i]iij.ir,;i 

-,'iouij *-nr<J a q,i.'ilir,i.nti„n 
ui Lilir.r,.iri^li,|i riiiil or,-lur- 
iiLly a ■ miv c-( &i lw dojui 
C"[-fn«... ir, ii >.‘v,ili. at or 
ij.il/r-r-ily liri.iiy w.uhIJ t.u 

Tim ii ii > 1/101 moil I will Ijl.n 
» Hi-* t lieu, July I. igTft. 
3 >Urr wllliin IliO NBlional 
M1u( Mrui luin (or Ut-nlor 
Library sr.irr Scalu 110— 
IS.420 lu £*.65f pins London 
AJIawjrico ol CISil. 
Ayplicuilona to lha SiJiaai 
UiK/uinry, from whom /urilirr 

E iiiMcirlnrs may ho obi-tln.jd. 
, l -.-Ur ir.iry i/. iflrtJ. 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 

Madlord, MosBachugetta 

Applicnilont iiro Invited hi lhe 
post M 

DIRECTOR 
OF TUFTS 
IN LONDON 

an Aug -May acadomlo rro- 
grnmmo (or ihlrd-yaar Anveilcan 
university undents. 

Applies nig must have a know- 
led go and undeniendlng of lha 
Ails, especially Drams, ot Eng- 
lish Llieraiure and ilia Social 
Science*. Candldaina must 
have an tdvancod degree from 
an aPL-radhad Brlllah or Ameri- 
can university Bnd bo me femt liar- 
Ity with American universllt pro- 
cedures and American rUghar 
educoflon. Salary paid In Ame- 
rican dollars to ba ragollaiDd, 
minimum SI 2,000. Please a»nd 
curriculum vlran la Dr. Sherwood 
Collins. 11-42 Slanhopo Qnrdons, 
London. S W.7. Closing dale 
Fobomiy M. 



LIBRARIAN 

BerkhamstecJ 

£1,499-14.738— Including 
waighllng and supplement 

LIBRARIAN 

North Watford 

C4 ,B3B-E4 ,795— Ino hiding 
weighting and supplement 
Chartered LI brut ana are trwlled 
lo e*k for details ol these poete 
from Alan White. Training and 
Personnel Officer, Hertfordshire 
Library Bc-rvlce, County Hall. 
Hertford. SG13 8EJ. telephone 
Hertford S4242, ext. 5467, 
Applloalfopa lo the above 
addreaa wlltUn 21 days of lhe 
appearance of lha ed refinement. 


••NMNIHHHINI 

ST PATRICK'S C0LLE6E 
MAYMOOTH 

ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

Applloallons are Invlled liodl 
gmdunloa wllh professional 
qualifications 
for (he post 
Librarian. 

The auocMiliif 
will be ■ 
lln racalaii 

rary ualng . . . . . 

flea lion. The library con- 
tains about 160.000 volumes 
and al preiont uui Ils own 
olaislfloatlon. 

Prelaronco will bo given to 
applloanta wllh several 
years* aat«logul<ig 'Mper- 
fence. Knowledge of. cem- 
putar ealalogulng prooeadde 

ErSA* " 

Appllcailona Ino forma) With 
lha namaa. of two relaraas, 
e seat to the Llb- 
t PAUlck'e Collage. 

.... eo_ Kildare, Ire- 

before Friday, February 

17, 4976.- . 


Ith profeeBional 
)n librarian ship 
a of Anlalan! 

iluf oandldalo 
Involved In orflenlalira 
ralatogulng of lira Ho- 
ling trie Dewey oIbbbJ- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Assistant Librarian 
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WEST 

SUSSEX 

COUNTY 

COUNCIL 

LIBRARY SERVICE 


Youth Librarian 

CH/CHESTBR LIBRARY 

Salary within range £2,439-£3,594 plus Stage II 
Supplement. 

Applications are Invited Irom qualified Librarians 
for this post, which offers a challenging oppor- 
tunity far those seeking experience In all fields 
of library work, but with special responsibilities 
for encouraging reading and the use of books by 
children and young adults. 

Assistant 

Librarian 

WORTHING 

Salary within range £2,439-£3,594 plus Stage II 
Supplement. 

There are 2 vacancies for the above posts. 
Worthing has the largest Jibrary In the County 
with a team of IQ professional librarians. 

These posts otter experience in all fields of 
public library work, Including one of the major 
reference libraries in the County. 

Application forms and Job descriptions from 
Mrs S. Tapley, Library Administration Centre, 
West Sussex County Library Service, Tower 
Street, Chichester, West Sussex. 

Tel.: Chlcfiosler 85100, exl. 635. 

Closing Date 17lh February. 1976. 


Librarian— 

tedm&-commercial information 

Library development & operation : 

London : up to £6,200 

BP Chemicals li one of DHlaln'i largwt petrochemicals and 
Mwa manufacturer. W« are shartly ttwvinj 10 our now 
Victoria Head Office and wc uro taking this opportunity to 
rs-ornnlM pur Library which Is extensively used as « resource 
fa planning tho cocnmorolfll strategy of tho Company. Tim 
Library has close links with major national and To Wf national 
information source*, 

Wb am looking lor ■ Librarian who can lunerviw ilnff, who hia 
ft practical approach to tthrarlnosliln and who Is conversant wltli 
the now (cclicolony or Information science. 

Candidates, aged 25-40 with not its* than Ova yetvn' relevant 


ft practical approach to llhrarlniuhlp and who Is conversant with 
the now technology or Information science. 

Candidates, ogsd 25-40 with not tan than Ova yetvn' relevant 
MnorleiKC, will be clilicr cJmrrercd librarian* or graduates, prefer- 
ably with appropriate prafeidcmal qualification!. 

Tho slatting salary will be in tho range £5.000 to £4.200. There 
are •wcUeni benefit! iocluJln# subsidised lunches, uon-contrtbutory 
penalon, four weeks' holiday, season lleket loan scheme and 
Mcopi tonally gencroua omittance prith reloooUoa expense* wltcm 
appropriate. 

TIooM write cr telepLone for on application ram to W, H. Slmptpu. 
I'enjonnel Officer, DP Chemicals lira lied. Dcvon»lifrc House, 
Mayfair Place. Itccadllly, London WIX 6A.Y* Tel. 01-629 8867, 

CXtq Wi 


BP chemicals 




, ,}Mi Stir 

.:V' 



£2,749-£3,962 Esher 

For Ihe County Library Headquarters Study and Infor- 
mation Section. Duties Include involvement in music, 
drama and audio services and n knowledge of, or 
qualifications In these subjects, would be tut odiU- 
licinal recommendation. 

Applicants should hold Llbraiy Association Part H 
(Final) or Post Graduate Examination or a Dogroo 
In Ubrarlanshlp or Information Science. 

Further particulars may be obtained from (he County 
Librarian, 14D High Street, Esher, Surrey, KT10 9QR, 
to whom applications should be sent by 10 Fobruary. 
Tel.: Esher 63585. 

Temporary Cataloguer 

£2,537-22,603 Farnham 

To aeBtet with cataloguing In the library of the Wosrt 
Surrey College of Art and Design lo the end ol tho 
current academic year. The library has a bookstock 
of approximately 32,000 volumes and approximately 
1,000 books are added to stock each year. 
Applicants must be Chartered Librarians with catalogu- 
ing experience, preferably In the literature of Art and 
Design. 

29 hours per week (Monday to Friday). 

Further details end application form from the Vice- 
Principal's Secretary, West Surrey College of Art and 
Design, The Hart, Farnham, Surrey. Tel: Farnham 22441 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL , 



ISLE OF WIGHT 

COUNTY 

COUNCIL 


Cultural Services Department 

Director, L. J. Mitchell, B.A., F.L.A. 

Librarian- 

in-charge, 

Bibliographical and Cataloguing 

Salary AP 3/4, £2,922 to £3,702 per annum plus 
supplements (£312 plus 5 per cent per annum) 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians 
with previous bibliogrephfoai and supervisory experi- 
ence lor the above poet which Is based at Uia 
Counly Library Headquarters, ParkhursL The main 
duties will Involve developing bibliographical and 
other aspects of the eetvlae. 

Assistance will be given with relocation expenses 
where appropriate. 

Application forms and Job description from the County 
Personnel Officer, Counly Hall, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Closing dalo: 17 February, 1978. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 

REFERENCE 

LIBRARIAN 

(Ref. All) , . 

8alary £6 ( 1flf£0;MOp.e. Inclusive 

Applications are Inyited. from Chartered Librarians 
(mala or female) with experience of reference and 
Information work for ...this challenging post In an 
Inner oily library service which aims to respond 
to the- needs' of -the local ’ community. The post- 
holder- will be. based , at Tate Central Library, 
Brixton i and will be responsible for the administra- 
tion r 6 .rafowtoe end Information sendees, 
P^.Tfutlea Include dealing with general enquiries 
end JlcJblng yrith outside, organisations, especially 
local advice apd Information centres, to ensure an 
effective service to the community. 

nSL^nf 0 L] n Sn?® ,,oh £ nd application form tele- 
Phone 01-761 0901, exh 60 , or 01-761 1931 (24-hour 
f"SSf8. aorvloa). Directorate of Amenity Services, 
London Borough of Lambeth, 14 Knights Hill, Weal 
lS? 00d ' s “ 7 ' C,03ln fl d «c 17th fS 


LAMBETH 
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CORNWALL | CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


County Library 


Post 1 3— Librarian | 

Schools Library Service 

Thu pMir-nn unpointed will form part Of the te>‘ 
of piofuMMoiiiii i.t.iil providing library senlces t 
r.liiUltiti, youth Mint urine. i tlun, und will be noiin, 
lo h.ivi' !i|iiu:l.i|i-.l kitiiwIiHiiiD or experience 

fluid, rho pnnciplu oinplin.Mr. ol this person's m 
ponsihilily will hit ihu Pibliojimphlcal advisory v, 
vicu lo pimimy school:, whiUi will involve tlHW 
Ihu ocImv.iI-.; on Ihu mobile lilirtuy vehicle, 1 

Post 1 48-Team Librarian 

Eost Area 

Cornwall opomlos a professional team si rutin 
hondod by n Senior Mumigomont Team and the pv 
son appL’inioil will havn tho motivation and tbii 
to develop sorvicas within their area and shot 
a subject specialist on a county-wide basis. 
Salary : Tho above posts will be within the Lto 
Inns Scale C2.569 to C3.773, with the comment's 
point for Charioted Librarians £3,305. As beefta 
include a casual car usor's allowance the at!} 
to drive is ennpnlial. 

Application forms and job descriptions fawfci 
post roferonce number) may bo obtained Iromft 
County Librarian, County Library. Old County Hd 
Sinlion Road. Truro, or further dolalls may MO 
tallied by telephoning Mr R. Pybus, Truro <]£ 
oxtonslon 278. Applications to he relumed \ 
Thursday, Fobruary 23. 


MID GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

Education Department 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

BARGOED BRANCH LIBRARY 

Salary : C29B3.Q5-C3773.7Q inclusive ol nationally nego- 
tiated supplements 

Storting salary may be above tho minimum. 

Applicants must bo qualified (chartered) Librarians. 

NATIONAL CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 

Application forms (to bo returned by 17 February, 1078. 
and furthnr details may be obtained from the Dirncior ol 
Education, Mid Qlainuruun Counlv I lull, Cnlhavs Park. 
Cardiff CFf 3NE. 

CANVASSING WILL DISQUALIFY. 


INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

at the 

UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 


Assistant 

Librarian 

Applications are Invited from chariored librarians for one 
full-time post ol Assistant Librarian Grade II A to join n 
team of cataloguers in a large specialised library whose 
collections are largely documentary and relate to iho 
economic and social affairs of poorer countries. 

SALARY WITHIN SCALE £3433-£665S per annum. 
Applications, together with c.v. and names of three 
referees to: The Librarian, IDS. University ol Sussex, 
Fainter, BRIGHTON, Sussex BN1 ORE, by 17 February, 
1978, 


ore mvnea irom 

■ MX pi V% full-time post of Assistant Lit 

I ffjk r" fix team of cataloguers in a (arg 

*■ to# 1 Are ■ V collections are largely docm 

economic and social affairs o 
London and South Eastern salary within scale £3433 

i Ih, a ,u ApplloBtions, together with 

Library Region referees to : The Librarian, 

Palmer, BRIGHTON, Sussex 

PROJECT INVESTIGATOR 1978 - 

tor ono year 

EXTRA-MAnC (EMMA) STUDY ^r." — - ■' ■ ■ 

To walk «Mt :mri CtvrMilii»it,« rs cltnlv Tiiwnced U| |DDAD|A|1C 

OiitlHi Library Jliui-uruh & D.wolupmonl D yiWllWBM 

cntnloquhifi input of liili*-. nm ptocossed by th*R* r 

Library und liilutud MARC BIRKBECK COLLEGE 

Snliiiv r.f ain : APV f C-LORJi Londofl ^ U **Z*" of L “ n, 1 _ 
inn Rfilnry Si>|.|rtun.unt Oil* Mild "SAJSSl 

bum MHnrittimuii. Local LiuvmirtueM i^jjL ^"g-ugS,,^ 

hUrVlCM. rary wliltfl Include* ovenlnn and 

uftSnv duuo!>. h ui«i* _ Bilioni 

Further dolnilo nml nppliu.riiuns lo : 

Director, LASER, 33/34 Alfred Place, Loud* 

7DP, by February 21»t, 1976. W«Mupe)< ... . , 

1 n a details IncluiUnn curriculum 

i .i »iui oAium and ndiUrMiUi.'t di 

- - - - nmw.' u The Ubniftn. 

ways Vilx. umalna da to 
wooka from ine onto « lliia 

lllllllllllllillll im ■■■■■■■•>#! MWortlaunienl- 

WELLCOME INSTITUTE FOR “ 7" 

TUB UICTABV rsc i.cmriKlf MAHTERBD LIB11ARIAN 

THE HISTORY OF MEDICINt Ap.4/e ics.sm to m.oos) 
Curator of Oriantal Book* — 

and Manuscripts 

Appllcallori oro Invited for iiiln pol( In \ 9 *o UMft l»*S.vaU* 

liOLOfu^ vacant in Kefir mtar. -ttor UM* _ .IHU dliallofioinQ 

Candidaiot should bo gradurtiBS *,th I" u , d0 » *<«'£ ^‘5: 

ticalinna ond a knorticaoo cl al In-.! or.* mu&’Sfcs 

Slartlnt) oal.i/y wall bo ■! a polr,| mlMn ll »0 UfilrafaV ocnnnjaina 'axilla. A 'KnawluUna 
bcslo plus Lundon VZ/jiahlino. rtutdran-a rofaronro motortal* 

Coajrtbuioiy pension LCbomo and campon ,n e 1 
Appllcbllona, yivins lull poiccmi doiallj or.d tf* 

refproos. rnu-.l be rucoivu-s b/ tho £i:et, txrp Lc m ra bp c tn n an lory, accordlno lo 

Ire ti» lliklwy or UadlriM. JW Cuilsn Wood. 
not lam. Ren 10. n March, 1578. 

■MadaunuMeauaBMOBHaaMeuaBBiillfrinoi HducatlMi orncor, Uuu- 

V Eoixaninmit, Chesiitro Counly 
* On ell. Qrosvonor Houno, gl'op- 
ra m ffi ^ 'Cftv. Runcoisi. WA7 blip, lo 

ronti .i ^ aboulu m 

i 

Assistant Librarian Bvwurn** 


LONDON BOEOUGLI OP 
UAVEHINO 

i.miiAuir r q and cuunnAL 
Acnvrni.a oivrnoN 

er,N.on abbistant udharian 

(BUuxA* Libra rv Borvlce) tiniJa 
ADS. ti.aio lo B3.Q7V DlUa add\. 

^ ,n fi«S» 8 L 1 Mff* nl ' 8htfU, ‘ , 

AimUcaUon Iwmi and. rurthor 
particular* Irom UofounK Uimrlan 
and Arts Officer. Cenlml Jjbrary, 
nomferd^ emix Hmj sAn. do* Inn 
dale rooruMV jBUi. 1U70. 


1IEUT FOBDRIURF. COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

CIII'SIIUNT SCHOOL 
Windmill La no, rimsHunl, llorls 
.. - )TN» SAT 

<VU3 mixed, nll-n Willy; 144 raklnp 
Advancod iovaU 

sonic 

, , toacldnu, ruaulruA 8uplun<- 

bor. duo lo icachor-llUrerlun uliar- 
inmd) rvllrcmonl. In, line u ram mar 
pone nll-abmw schiyt. Now Uivnra 
no van yearn ana. 1 loiirtnlilnn situa- 
tion, qualified icnchor ossonunl. 
Frn Terence u> ceiHiiAaios who am 
□Iso qualified iibrnriaiiH. Tcoehitra' 

scaio i pin* *iioo London Allow 
*nce. 

. Pleeao wrlin.rully ino forms) rp 
tlxo HoaUnvaitoi*, tumluu two ruf- 
oron* ond aUiilna oxlru-cuiTkulur 


bcslo pin* London Vf/jialHinp. ^ 

Conirlbuioiy pension LnfM>mo und tampon IncUHIei _** 
Annlithllnnn. rilvlno lull ., rfmiiln nr.ifl lie 


Applicbllanp, ylvlnp lull poiconil deialli or.d Ihf l — r r • - 
ret woo*. muM be fucwi-u-i bf Thu &:er.nry. Ac m ra bp c m n *ninry, accorj 

l« Ino lliblot/ of Modi tiro, itt Cuilsn Road. 1°'^®'. f ® 1 ' 0 S£Bf >r1 ' 

not leioi 11, nn 10m March, 1378 tRjdlcftUms . D>ren* .«wi, 


IIMIIHRIHIIHIIIIHIIIWIII 


m 


Assistant Librarian an?vion JfJ 

Lilli L/mi an— law 

required to supervise tfic perioiUcah cl * 7 0 \. ‘ Ilca -ubhartan ui 
C andidates .houW *, q.uUtted & 

Ej. 773, inclusive of mppli^aerits). . .Imuou u* invitod from qu 

fll^'aiiricfnd librarian* for 

Fur Uier deteUt and applkatiou 
Ubrarton, Oxford lv.]>ioJiulc. m*** 

Orfurd. OXJ DBF. ■ 1 


I'tJj'tocfiulc. 


METROPOLITAN l 
BOROUGH OF TRAFFOBD - 


yrino an Inter rwl promoilon, 
Agna ore Inyliod, front quall- 
0jiriM r niJ librarian* for mo 
port^ which 1 * based at, our 
a mu die* ubrary m Moor- 

fera 

■SKMa. -fin 

.at trio .nrovlston of ijbrory 
^wipnrt-Umo atudonu would 

tor flofalla and an annltciUlon 


LT (Contra Cor In forma* 
^itguaa* Touching and 
30 Corlton lions* T»p- 


TBU^^ba rotumed by i7ih 


LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT , ‘ 

ASSISTANT BOROUGH LIBRARIAN . ' / “ 

POl (1-5), £5,200 to £5.7/0. toCludtiifl C0UNTY • 

TN» Is a euronq-»j t -i ro pi wills leaeweHftJ^a . aCHOOL 

and Irahilng. The *ucc<-3**ul upplkant a*” *’”jSDiW 

DopatiKiqiMul Me,u-\7.unr,-tt Ts'/w, itt.-J «"* M 1 I Wo?tt>n au nor- Mare 
tollj lit H.e niMiegbirani nnd e*n»~t*nV-"n «■ ' 3w»'» ^ . WriOOl, LmtlAHlAN 

rw »® *« , «m. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 

fU nlv orally or London i 

SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

APPUCATTQN8 - are invftgd CM 
i« «bqv« POST. Catvdldatea . should 


TW» Is ft cgrgnd-tji-i pod Wilts KMpor*' 5 , Ml i 
*Ad IraWilng. Thg euccvTriul u|.p)fc*nl *W* *’* 
Dopailmmiiul Mbn\3-anr.tl Ta'/w, ,n.-l 
lullj In U.e n,Miog>nM'ri| nnd C'n> r **nV"i'. ' 

W sor.lce pc.nw U'Oupcd trVj tOJt -Juniienp- 
t67. 

AppHror.t-, mull bn Cnartorad itiif.ifur-J wJH 1 *] 
In nupilc uc-ra»>6 oi r senlpi piAiweeff* 1 *’ 
lenu and for qualilUatlnr* nny bv M> 
AppUf.JbQti tern's *r.'i forfipr ,if,:/ni3Lfti ' . 
Birch Hois*. Kllmr Pr-.u. pin Jralldril. 

Phone oai-sn 6trj, mithcian 23V- i0 * 
ahpwtf bf-fBtvwm ty Fctitusrf J’:. • . • 


■ -M 

r ± In!**- 


3J Jff fimd 

plan*. •xitwhiftc* ..and- - 
,wo roroiaxs. 


Qta,abq fe POST. Candida to a should 
prererebly.hoJd a pro^salgnal quail- 
floiiibn or hava ofimplotad a course 
toadiTtg to dob. 

wSB'jn& £SSK r “xi« 

ance. 

«j8S|pwr-«i 'fianrtfSi: 

ApplicaUons, giving age, qualifl- 
cnHon and mcnorlonco. lo 1m »nl 
wlihln 14 days lo Iho Seoreiaryr 


rtpplicauon*. giving us, qualifl- 
cation and mcnorionce. to 1m »nl 


Hcoumcn i .| •. . 

UU.nv. *'.1. I.un.-a » I'..ik 
■ <i,,l'.i ,t .- l-.lrmi .Mi i • \ 

■i|.|. f.ft I iff— -i i 

•I .1 1. 1 *.* !•» |-.",.« • • M i ,1 


,r- r - i-i. • -i.,. -. i 

•• *1- I ■■.« ,,l Hu | 
.1 •!..». »til. >t 
.. -j ■ It ill- . W. .in, ii. .1. r 
IK -H 


I iimion liuitm'rji oi-' 

simimvAitK 

.t i \r; i liu.di ms i . -liV 
I Kin \li 1.1 ‘I . Mm ill-, i .1 

I. t.’.lll s. 

s-.isil.--- <>i's I*. „i, ill n.»t" 't i ■ - 

1 1- - l> -1 In .i in I, ■ .ill. • i.iit, j I • 1,1 - 

l.,l . i IS .1 '-Uni t->. .,1 llV.t'lT «' ,n.,|l J i.ll 
-n-.iit .-.i i.t ir..- i .ij ih-ii.iy 

i.-winif,. si>« , .,ii.-4 •> --,-r-iin i- 

■ • -iilli • ■) ulii, .ir- lii-.i- mil. will 
.,s bis.'lt • i.i--ii| 'it .i 11 .i-j-i -Is •>, II.,- 

L |llu.«|- , .,l|.- L-,n. Al>rll..ini* 
sl,-iu >1 li,s-- .Ui|,iu|iT<j|*i i \i'f ri.-n- n 
-it, -I nll.i II I l-.l 1 1.,],-. 

Lrtt-]<t„ ,is»* t,t - ..,1 i-ifti, si.yttmt- 

|..r -n, Ji.iil.i -i l-'.ft |/ft,u f ,.| tsrllr ,,i, 

., |u<i.jH i„ Hi. i i'.-1-..iui.-l iifllur, 
I r.ll-1'iT, 111 .1 -ill-ill ..) n..ll1lit\.i|>, VI. 
i -. • > i, jin H...-I. si-. Mint, in.-is.. 

■ ■•i.-lr j. | |I.S .1 1..| j',1, T II ]■■. 

■ .1,, . .1 iii-: 17 


CITY OF AMNCIIESTCR 
(-iii.ru hal sr.nvioLft 

UllltAIIIAN. CIIIIJIlll.NS 
HtllVIU.N 

llio (M-raun nm^.liii.-.l will lu< 
rc%n.V).-iM,l» hr lira lull i.niv,r> of 
rUiMn-ii 1 * *»rsl' In .i nvsvly 
•■iii.'Mli-l ui.-.i iiii'iit, „l i. inn. 
will' Ii m III Ii.is.i ii- )i(si<l,|ii.,iii.i a 
■it II, <■ i„ w lainu-.lulit lllirarv 
s- I, , -Ii, I, -I i» uih-ii fit .Imid ib7R. 

-f.ii.us’ «n lllvurinn'i acnla/A.lh 
•1. xu. iv 7 m r 1.7ml i».j. ulus 
X ,JV ii.a. pin* ii Mi],iil,-i„rnl nl 
xr, will, « uudnusn i>r i‘.-t and 
a minimum nr IV.f/i per wrok. 

I'uruxr dnl.ilM nn,l nniill'.itlon 
r„nn* null, Hi* IhliiLlKil As-.iiuiii, 
IHirwmH. c :i-iiimi l.ihury. Hi. 
Pew n Htiu.iro. Munclireui- MU 
Li>|t. (Anting ,Ltiu I7llt I't-bniaiv 


N.VTIONAJ. Ml MY MUSEUM 
itrsKAitr.il AsaitiTANr 
Hc-umriKi ruii-ibito fw r.-mr 

pufiSc* jAjsrm^ r srM 

n iiroDj/ing gjjoii ..r of I urti unJ 
1 <irlUly*Q(>n* of tlre.it imuln „m) 
Irnlsn-J. F .on don rmldi-nl os4Mitl.il. 

Lpuor.nf maul Ini Uor, currbuiunt 
tllno and nunc* or iv>n rerl-i-t-i* lu 
llin Dlwvii.r, N, HI. .ii-il A i in v 

Mmotiin. Ravui UosoU.tl lluail, l.,<ts- 
tlon Sls-X. Cloilltfl d-ilp, -JO I i-b- 
ru.irv. iwu. 


MIO HERTS COLLEGE 

, , ,1’SIC r.AMPl'B 
\tclwyn Uurxlt-n city 

srNioit iimiAnv assistant. 
An ns ji,.il.-ircc-l guniirii-d i.rhisii-i.Hi 
l» roguiiyd . Inimi-,l|.ii„iv to infcn 
rlianie of lh« duv-iu-duy mnninn 


LONDON BOROUGH OP 
HARINGEY 

LIBRARIES. MU8RHM ft ARTS 
LlQKAIitlA 

ASSISTANT UnitAHIAN 
Oradp A PA 

Snlnfy common (lug. at £4.l0i.t8 
perr annum i-talng to K-l.au7.oa por 
annum. 

APPLICATIONS are Invliod for 
Q POST of ASSISTANT LTHRAIIIAN, 
Tho Biiccomful Bimllcnnt should bo 
a Chartared Llbrarfatt s» lutvo pasaosl 
Port fl axamuifttion of. tho. Llbraiy 
AMaa»|tananBha^nto^ oxpwrtj- 

JTriDtf from Controller 
of TAbrarlM, Mltsoum ft Aria. Cirft- 

P^flpj^h-illans^rtdnrnablo by lAtli 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

for spocunsi.. lanouDDO iBorhmg 
library, Two " A ■" lovoia, ahliliy 
w tyjw». library oxiMrienco doair- 


Salary tags aa) on acaio 

.. Apply CRT (Centra for informa- 
tion on Laitguage Touching and 
noooaivli). aa_Corlton llousa Tar- 
’ rSr - : 01 ‘ 


MaffiSKW* 

, rnrthor ilM.ili* and ^nnlii-tiinn 
fynui injy l« .obi u in Ml I iMlil lira 
Head of Ilia UollMa l.lbrary. 


STAPFORDSIirRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


•inn CATALOOIIRR imnporary. 

- wisw . 1 01 w,iuwn 


An iniuTMl in local hlalory and 
nuioinatoit ayuioma would ho an 
udyanuuo. 

Salary : Llhmrlona ornle f£fl.l27 
io xu.uns , uir i to ■di.aoa nor 
tuuium), plun aupplraiont*. 

. ArwiUtri rlon rorena und further 
•Intuit* frrntt H. norion. Kan.. 


Oounty Librarian. Counly l.iumiy 
llroilfttLtrinra. I’rtuu Torroco, Hinr- 
lord am 7 -IAY, rotuniubla wilhm 
lit dfVB of appoaranco of U,l» 


tidvoni«m\MUt. 

All anpllcanis arn oiled in nolo 
that II la Iho ift,unly Coum.1l'* 
view lltal It la deHrabio for ihbir 
ontployot-s to bo inn n bore of on 
ai.pronrtalo Tredua Union. 

J. nlamlro prawn, Courtly CIhV 
nnd Cl Uof Lxocutlvo. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON 


LIDPARY ASBlBTANt, profnrably 
will, |trcvlouA library OMioriwiro 
nnd or tr.ilnlna. Hataty. In scaln 
tU.tiO i-E.s,os<) oiua 6<j lunpto- 
nioni, Ilmira 9.30 n a.nt.-a.XO p.in. 
Monday- Friday, parmanont pan- 
Slult-tlft" post. 
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OXFORD 
BOOK FAIR 

Dolphin and Anchor Hotel 


THURSDAY, 9th FEBRUARY 
FRIDAY, 10th FEBRUARY 


noon to 8 p.m. 
10 a. m. to 5 p.m. 


Admission 20p 


Organised by P.B.F.A., 11 Bourporf Street, Barnstaple, N. Devon 
Barnstaple 3641 

A non profit making Tracfe Association 
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